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I DEDICATE THIS VOLUME, 
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containing two Essays written by their friend and mine, 
the late Giuseppe Mazzint, Both these worka, " The 
Duties of Man " and " Thoughts upon Democracy in 
Europe," were especially addressed to Working People ; 
because in them he had traced the Principles in the 
name and by the aid of which he believed the people of 
his own country destined to work out their mission 
of republican progress, through the method of voluntary, 
industrial association. He was the founder of those 
working-class associations which now abound in Italy, 
and which he regarded as the germ and school of the 
future government of the people by the people. 

We know, too, that shortly before his death, the 
great Italian declared to hia friends that having nothing 
to leave behind him but his ideas, ho entrusted these to 
the safe keeping of the working people, as being heirs of 
Ilia Thought, and executors of the Task he left unfinished, 
as well as the purest and worthiest part of the nation. 

Of course, speaking in Italy to Italians, he was more 
especially referring to the Men and Women of Italy ; 
but bis was no narrow or exclusive patriotism ; ai 



vl Preface. 

seeing that, as he himself declared in the last article 
he wrote, he loved England like a second country, I 
feel that as an Englishman I am carrying out hia 
bequest, in giving to English Working People the legacy 
of his ideas. 

I have thought that the interest and influence of this 
volume would be greatly enhanced by affixing to it a 
memoir ; and this I have been so fortunate as to obtain 
from the pen of one of hia dearest friends — the original 
translator of these and the other works of Mazzini — Mrs 
Emilie Aahurst Venturi. 

The vulgar conception of Mazzini is that he was a 
mere Utopian — a dreamer of dreams. It is his great 
honour that while in ideas so far beyond his time, he, 
more than any other man, raay be said to have achieved 
one of the greatest practical works of the age — the 
JJ-aiUy of Italy. So far was he before hia time, that 
while "here down," as he used to call the present life, 
"he was despised and rejected of men," and now that 
we have lost him, we can find no way to honour his 
memory so worthily as by seeking to prolong the echo 
of hia noble thoughts — to repeat the story of his noble 
lifft 

P. A. TAYLOR. 
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CHAPTER I. 

CHILDHOOD: FIRST IMPRISONMENT. 1805 TO 1831. 

Those among the working people who already know the 
name of Joseph Mazzini, probably know of him little more 
than the fact tliat it was through his genius, energy, 
and devotion that his countrymen were roused to resent 
the shame and degradation of foreign rule ; to shake oflF 
the yoke of Austria and of the petty Italian Princes who 
ruled the separate States into which their country was 
divided, and to win back Italy for the Italians. And this, 
indeed, he achieved; amid sorrows, difficulties, dangers, 
and discouragements which must have crushed a soul less 
penetrated than his with what he himself has termed "the 
religion of the Fatherland ; " but this alone, although 
the example of patriotism so exalted is ennobling to us 
all, would furnish no special reason for addressing the 
following scanty and imperfect record of this great man 
to the working-class. All Englishmen worthy the name 
would lay down their lives rather than tamely allow any 
foreign usurper to seize possession of their Island home, 
and can therefore heartily sympathize with the noble 
Italian pride which urged Mazzini to the liberation of 
his native land ; but his patriotism was based upon 
something far higher than pride. As William Lloyd 

A 
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Garrison has truly said, " Patriotism is 
seutimeut which has narrow boundaries ; " but, he addu, 
"although Mazzini's love of his native land was lite a 
fire in his bones, and her pressing needs largely absorbed 
his thoughts and energies, yet her political enfranchise- 
ment, based upon intelligence and virtue, was with him 
but the prelude to the deliverance of all Europe. Had 
I seen in him simply the devotion of an Italian in behalf 
of his oppressed countrjfmen, however unselfishly dis- 
played, I should not have formed that exalted estimate 
of him which I shall ever cherish. Such devotion is 
commendable, but it does not embrace mankind. It 
was because his soul was full-orbed, his love of liberty 
unlimited by considerations of race or clime, that I felt 
drawn to him by an irresistible magnetism. In him 
there was not discoverable one spark of self- inflation, 
one atom of worldly ambition, one symptom of narrow- 
ness towards any people. Spherical as the globe, he 
deprecated ' that spirit of nationalism which retards the 
progress of our intellectual life by isolating it from the 
universal life palpitating among the millions of our 
brethren abroad.'" 

Mazzini, in fact, believed it to be our duty to love 
and reverence our fatherland as the home wherein God 
has placed us, among brothers and sisters linked to us 
by the family ties of a common religion, history, and 
language The separate nations were, in his eyes, the 
separate families of humanity ; and even as no man can 
completely fulfil his duties as a father, who fails in the 
higher duty be owes to his country ; so no man can 
rightly fulfil his duties as a patriot, who fails in the 
higher duty he owes to humanity. He believed that 
the Almighty has indicated the special function and 
duty of each separate people, by certain special faculties 
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I aind aptitudes bestowed upon eacL ; precisely as thu 
I lioundaries of the homes marked out for the different 
p nationalities, are indicated by broad distinctions of 
I 'language, character, and tendency, and " by geogra- , 
I ' pLical signs and limits traced by the finger of God. " • 
I £I^e question of the Nationalitiea, as it is called, of the 
I right of each nation to absolute freedom in the manage- 
I ment of its own intemal affairs, was sacred in his eyes on 
I precisely the same grounds on which individual liberty is 
I sacred. Nations, like iudividuala, have each a divinely- 
V appointed and distinct task to perform : eelf-develop- 

■ ^nent and responsibility are essential to the right 
I 'fulfilment of that task, and self-development and 
I Tesponsibility are alike impossible without freedom. 
I The separate European families — the nations — he 
I "believed to be destined in the future to constitute the 
I State or Commonwealth of Europe, precisely as separate 
I provinces and townships constitute the State or Com- 
I monwealth of each different nation. Consequently, a 
■just settlement of the question of the nationalities was 

■ the necessary first step towards an equitable " balance 
of power" among them ; towards a future "holy alliance," 
not of kings, but of peoples ; and towards a just organiza- 
tion of the common labour which the peoples of Europe 

k have to accomplish for the benefit of humanity J 

I Nations, like individuals, must be free before they 

■ <aQ be responsible for their actions. God, by kindling , 

■ in the hearts of all men the sanctuary-lamp of Conscience, 
Hltas imposed upon each the duty of walking by its light ; \ 

H * The reader must understand that I only avoid the use of marls 
Hg-of quotation when compelled, for tlic aaku o£ brevity, to summarize 
B M&xzini's teaclungs and opinioiiB in m; own words. Tlie ideHS 
BcspreKed tbroDgbout this notice are wholly IiIh own ; my part ia 
Kumply thiit of tlie necessarily darkeiied camera, wherein the toiage of 
HAib ttioaght is given in little. 
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and liberty, which gives us the power of choosing between 
good and evil, is "not the right to choose evil, but the 
right of choice between the various paths that lead to 
good." This right is the natural right of every human 
being, without distinction of sex or class, because upon it 
depends all voluntary and responsible obedience to the- 
law of God. Monarchies and aristocracies are therefore 
destined, by the nature of things, to pass away, and 
fiTadually lo give place to the people — the nation. The 
word nation will in the future signify a brotherhood, living 
individually and socially by the fruits of its own labour, 
seeking to realize tlie greatest possible amount of general 
well-being, ivithout violating the sacred rights of in- 
dividual responsibility, and bound together by com- 
munity of affections, historic memories, and religion. 

The nation thus transformed into one individual 
Entity, will recognize neither castes nor privileges, save 
those of genius and virtue ; neither proletaHat nor 
aristocracy ; but simply an aggregate of forces and 
faculties, each voluntarily consecrated to the well-being 
of all; to the jubt administration of the common sub- 
stance and possession — the native land. And even 
thus, in the remote but certain future, will the various 
nations, or families of Humanity, form a vaster, but 
equally indivisible Entity; "recognising neither empires 
nor monarchies, neither first-rate nor second-rate 
Powers, but simply an aggi-egate of national forces 
and faculties, of free and harmonious peoples, each 
voluntarily consecrated to the well-being of all, and 
sharing in the just administration of the common sub- 
stance and possession — the terrestrial globe." 

In the days when the victorious despots of Europe, 
having met together in "Holy Alliance," had rivetted 
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-afresh the chains of nations ; wbeu " tlie sky was dark, 
the heavens void, and the peoples naotionlsHS in stupor," 
— in the mid-hour of that starless night of tyranny, one 
ItaUan voice broke the shameful silence of fear, crying 

aloud : " THE PEOPLES HAVE NO MASTER BUT GoD, NO 
RULER BUT HiS LAW." 

Mazzini's whole life was consecrated to the fulfilraeut 
■of the duty involved in these words. The device, God 
AND THE People, which be inscribed upon the banner 
of Rome during the brief, glorious Repuhhc of IStfl, 
was the summary of his religious and political faith, the 
«utward and visible majiifestation of his soul. Prophet 
of the People, he devoted himself to their service : to 
the duty of educating and sanctifying them for the high 
mission which he believed them consecrated by the , 
Almighty to achieve in the futura 

This devotion to the cause of the suffering millions, I 
founded upon his behef in the oneness of Humanity, 
■was the source of his abhorrence of every privilege not 
tased upon superiority of virtue and intellect, and of his 
faith in the hohness of nationality and the sacredness of \ 
labour, and it is for this reason that the little I have 
here to tell of his character and purpose is addressed 
to those toilers of the earth whom he loved and served 
«o well 



I cannot pretend to offer you any complete represen- 
tation of the great spirit that so lately dwelt amongst i 
us. To do this, it would be necessary to write a minute 
and exhaustive record of a long life of eorrow, struggle, 
^d sacrifice, which I am alike unable and unworthy to i 
recount. The faithful biographer of Mazzini must ( 
relate, not only his history, but the history of the times 
in which he lived, I can but faintly sketch a few 
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hliiidowy and imperfect outlines of his grand and monm- 
ful career. 

Owing to the fact that the astonishing influence he 
exercised, not only over his own countrymen, hut over 
the whole democracy of Europe, was mysteriously exerted- 
and chiefly from a distance, his contemporaries — -com- 
pelled to judge him from the remote efiects of an inspira- 
tion often misinterpreted by those who were its instru- 
ments — have been unable to grasp any idea of his 
genius or character as a whole. Hia image was invari- 
ably coloured, and too often distorted by the medium 
throiigh which it was dimly seen, and he has beeit 
variously regarded by the men of his day as patriot or 
rebel, statesman or conspirator, philosopher or dreamer. 
The few who knew him knew that he was something 
far above any or all of these ; but since the endeavour 
to pourtray a genius at ouco so many-sided and unique, 
would require the labour of a life, my aim in these 
pages will simply be, to set before you a true though 
faint image of the heart of the man. I cannot relate to 
you all that he achieved for hia country and for humanity, 
but I may make clear to you the motives and convic- 
tions which determined his course. From the writings^ 
herewith published, you will learn something of the 
iaith which was to him as a pillar of fire, leading, for 
ever onwards, and which he followed with unresting ibot 
throughout tbe strange and gloomy paths of his " sad*, 
unallied existence." " He only is a believer who lives 
by his belief:" I shall show you in these pages that 
Mazzini's whole existence was a living religion; know- 
ing that such of you a,s seriously adopt that religion. 
will assuredly be strengthened to follow in his footsteps 
from afar. 

Joseph Mazzini was born in the Strada Lomellin 
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Genoa, on the 22d June 1805. His father, Giacomo 
Mazzini, was a distinguished physician and professor of 
anatomy in that towu. His mother, Maria Mazzini 
(bom Drago), was a native of Chiaveri. She was a 
iroinan of great personal beauty, quick and vigorous 
Btellect, and strong and deep affections. Fondly 
attached to all her children,- Joseph was her idol ; and 
ie loved lier exiled son during the whole period of 
their long and weary separation with an intense and 
devotion worthy of him upon whom it was 
bestowed. Mazzini was an extremely fragile and deli- 
»te child — so weak, that, although well-formed, he was 
inable even to stand at an age when most children run 
blone; and he passed the first years of his life sitting 
ipon a little chair-bed, which his father had fashioned 
for him, in his mother's room. He was nearly six years 
I before he could walk firmly, and it was by slow 
l^rees that he acnuired sufliGient strength to pass the 
wundaries of the . little garden in front of his father's 
The first occasion upon which hi a mother 
rentured to allow him to accompany her some dis- 
btince beyond its walls waa rendered memorable to her 
! incident which she always related with much 
Measure. Tiiey had gone but a short distance, when 
.e child suddenly stood still, gazing intently upon 
I old beggai' seated upon the steps of a church. 
> transfised stood the boy, that his mother, fearing he 
as frightened at the venerable white beard and pic- 
resque rags and staff of the old man, stooped down to 
the child away ; hut he broke from her, and, 
running impetuously forward, threw his arms round the 
Aoor man's neck, kissing him again and again, and 
Ijing out to her, "Give him something, mother; give 
I Bomething." The old inan was affected even to 
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aot allow hira to be taught to read ; yet before he was j 
four years old, his mother discovered that he could f 

-already read Huently, having profited unobserved by J 
what he overheard of the lessons given to hia sisters in ' 
an adjoioing room ; and whenever, on the occasion of ] 
any family festival or anniversary, she asked hira what J 
present he would like, he invariably answered, "A book." 
He would entreat all who came near him to tell him ' 
Stories, laughing almost convulsively at such as were 

-comic, and listening with rapt attention to such as were 

ifierioUB; but, unlike other children, would never endure 
to hear the same story twice. Always patient and 
_gentle during the weary confinement of his early years, 
he has been described by one who saw him when five ■ 

jeara of age, seated upon his little bed, gravely poring 
over a map — the bed itself, and even the floor around, 

•Btrewed with his books — as looking like a philosopher 
in Lilliput. He was seen thus by a cousin of his 
mother's, a colonel of artillery, during a visit he paid to 

•Genoa at that time, and the deep impression left upon 
hifl mind by the strange and gifted child is shown by 

A letter written by him two years later (in 1S12) to ' 
Signora Mazzini, in answer to a request from her that he 
would advise her aii to the course of study to be pursued 
by her little son. The old colonel must himself have been 
a superior man, or he could not have foreseen so accur- 

-ately the intellectual future of a child not six years of age. 
In his remarkable letter, he says : " Believe me, Signora 

•Cousin, that dear child is a star of the first magnitude, 
kindled with genuine light, and one day to be admired by ' 
the whole of enlightened Europe. All men should there- 
fore regard him as something belonging to them ; and it I 
ifl for the interest of all men that the extraordinary gifts i 
l&viBhed upon him by nature should be turned to the 1 
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test account. The great geniuses that, at different 
epochs, arise to become the glory of their century, 
generally thus give evidence of ibeir great powers even 
in early infancy ; and thus is made manifest yoiir duty 
of making every conceivable sacrifice for that child's 
education," The worthy colonel then proceeds to par- 
ticularise the branches of study he considers most calcu- 
ated to develop the boy's " astonishing and tenacious 
memory, and unlimited capacity for acquiring know- 
ledge," and adds, "he has such an innate, invincible 
desire for study, that he may safely pass, without inter- 
val, from one subject to another, without the smallest 
danger of confusing or overburdening his intellect." 
The last passage in the colonel's letter is so pro- 
phetic as to be very noteworthy. After counselling 
his cousin to confine her child's studies to the acquisi- 
tion of pure knowledge and learning, and to avoid 
giving him books containing theories, systems, or 
opinions, he concludes by saying : "A genius such as- 
his will easily select for itself, or a-eate these, in ita 
own good time." 

The letter, the prophecies of which have been so 
singularly fulfilled, bears date, "Pavia, Aug. 28^ 
1812." 

Mazzini's first tutor was a worthy old priest, who' 
professedly taught him everything, but in fact taught- 
bim little else than Latin. His passion for reading, how- 
ever, and the facility with which he acquired modern 
languages, and mastered the contents of every book he 
could lay his hands on, supplied the place of many 
masters. He has frequently spoken of the avidity with 
which, while a mere lad, he devoured the philosophical 
and political writers of the period of the French Revolu- 
tion, which he had discovered hidden away behind the 
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medical books iti hia father's library. At the age of 
thirteen he was seot to the University of Genoa. A 

ifeHow-student thus writes his recollections of him 
there :— 
I "Joseph was much distinguished at the university by 
%a& acuteness in philosophical discussion, and much 
loved and respected by his fellow-students for bis good 
qualities of head and heart. He was, however, fre- 
quently subjected to great annoyance from the pro- 
fessors, owing to his being unwilling or unable to 
conform to the innumerable formalities and cere- 
, moiiiea, the performance of which it was the fashion 
exact from students in those days. Besides- 
through the regular course of study, he 
wk private leasons in mathematics, music, English, 
fencing ; but he acquired everything without 
iffort, and hia health, which had been so delicate in 
' childhood, far from being injured by the amount of 
intellectual exertion he went through, appeared to be 
strengthened and improved by the rapidity of bis. 
mental growth. 

• "His ascendancy and infiueuce over his companions 

were truly astonishing ; all appreciated the gentleness of 

liiB nature, the loyalty and generosity of his character, 

['and the indomitable love of justice which always caused 

^Stim at once to interfere to protect any of his companions 

vfaom he saw ill-treated, whether by students or profes- 

Simplo and economical in his own habits, he 

■Iways found means generously to a.'sist the wants of 

3 around him ; indeed, he carried this disposition to 

ss ; for, not content with giving away his books, 

lOney, &c., he constantly bestowed even his clothes 

aon the needy among his fellow-students. In dress ho 

ft scrupulously simple ; and from a child he insisted 
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^H The natural tendency of Mazzini'a mind was towards 
^■JUteratiire, and when he was thirteen years of age, some 
^f of his compositions attracted the attention of a literary 
association at Savona, the members of which elected him 
a member of their body, without suspecting they were 
electing one in years little more than a child. T Hia fir^ t 
really important literary production , however, was an 
easag_ " Upon a European Literature," written many 
years later, and containing the germs of those convic- 

»tioss and ideas which were afterwards to make of the 
ttuthor the apostle of Italian Unity and prophet of the 
idestined alliance of the peoples of Europe."T In the 
tA.V'tobiographical Notes before alluded to, bespeaks of 
&is renunciation of the literary career as "his first great 
SBcrifice," and says : "A thousand visions of historical 
dramas and romances floated before my mental eye — 
artistic images that caressed my spirit, as visions of 
gentle maidens soothe the soul of the lonely-hearted. 
The natural bias of my mind was very different from 
that which has been forced upon rae by the times in 
l^^irhich I have lived, and the shame of our degradation." 
^^L It is difGcult, perhaps impossible, to trace the first 
^^bawn of the patriotic idea in a youth of such early 
VKntensity of feeling. Although the enslavement and 
degradation of his country must have caused him many 
a previous thrill of shame and anguish,[he himself dated 
^^^back his first conscious and definite aspiration- towards a 
^^kobler future for Italy, to the ideas awakened by the 
^^Bxecution in Genoa of two revolutionists,* and by seeing 
^^Blms collected in the streets of his native town in aid 
^^Bf ihe exiles banished after the insurrection of 1821. 
^^H After five years passed at the University, Mazziui, 
^^HeTing taken his degree, was admitted to practise as an 
^^^P * Garclli anil L.iueri. 
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advocate. This was esteemed a great day by his 
parents, who looked forward to a successful and proK- 
perous legal career for their gifted son ; he was himself 
gloomy and depressed by the sense that he must dis- 
appoint their hopes, and that he should never follow the 
law as a profession, having already formed the inward 
resolution to devote his life to the regeneration of his 
country. 

The first two years of a young advocate's life in Italy, 
in those days, were spent in the Ufficio del Poveri, 
■where they pleaded gratis the causes of the poor. During 
the short time that Mazzini performed that office, he 
-distinguished himself by the patient attention he gave 
to the often wearisome details of this duty ; the zeal 
with which he entered into the cases of his poor clients ; 
his logical accuracy, quick and ready wit, and extraor- 
dinary facility of language and illustration. From his 
youthful and delicate appearance, he was called VAvo- 
catino* and his reputation for success as well as enei^ 
and kindness was so great, that the first hope and en- 
deavour of every poor man having a cause to be pleaded 
in Genoa was, to secure the services of the gentle 
Avocatino. 

Mazzini had akeady joined the secret association 
culled the Carbonari, having been affiliated by a spy 
who afterwards betrayed him. Although so young, he 
saw nothing but the comic in the old-fashioned bowl- 
and-dagger ceremonies of affiliation, and, far from being 
awe-struck or impressed, had great difficulty to keep his 
countenance ou the occasion, and when the little scene 
was over, he " reflected with surpiise and distrust that 
the oath which hail been administered to him was a 
mere formula of obedience, containing nothing as to the 
* Literally, the Little Advocate. 
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l*aini to be reacted^. . . it was war to tbe Government, 
I nothing more." [^Vhile studying tlie causes of the 
I -feilure of the revolutious of 1820-21, be bad learned 
I much of Carbonarism, and did not admire the Bjm- 
I "bolism, the mysteries, nor the want of all political 
^jaith or belief wbicb he discovered in the institution, 
Klnit he was unable at that time to found an aESociation 
■-of his own ; he knew the importance of organization, 
Band in the Carbonari he found "men who, though in- 
l.'Jerior to the idea they represented," (the idea of Italian 
^independence from foreign rule), " were yet earnestly 
lL,T3ent on reducing their thought to action, their belief 
I into works." T Here were men who, " defying alike 
l;*xcommuiiication and capital punishment, had the 
I persistent energy ever to persevere, and to weave a 
I fcsh web each time the old one was broken." And 
b this, " Mazziui adds, " was enough to induce me to join 
my name and my labours to theirs. And now that my 
hair is grey, I still believe that next to the capacity of 
rightly leading, the greatest merit consists in knowing 
how and when to follow. I speak, of course, of following 
1 -those who lead towards good. ITiose young men — too 
j numerous in Italy as elsewhere — who hold themselves 
I. aloof from all collective association or organized party, 
K out of respect for their own individuality, are generally 
I the first to succumb, and that in the most servile 
umer, to any strongly organized, governing p^ioer'' 
How terrible a commentary on these word-s is furnished 
K1>y the recent history of France ! 

The subscriptions required from each member to the 

funda of the association were a heavy tax upon Mazzini's 

slender purse, yet he " thought it a good thing," and his 

remarks upon this subject are well worth attention in the 

L present day, when too many reforms are prevented or 
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bis political friends through the medium of letters to his 
mother, which should apparently treat merely of 
domestic matters. Thia foresight proved useful, for be 
•was shortly afterwards arrested by the police of tbe 
King of Piedmont and Sardinia. Any Italian convicted 
of the crime of loving his country, was in aa much 
danger in the Piedmontese vice-royalty, as in the pro- 
vinces dh-ectly under Austrian rule. Although at 
tbe moment of his arrest, which occurred aa he was 
leaving his house, he had " matter enough for three 
condemnations " upon him, he succeeded, with that 
coolness in danger which distinguished bim through 
life, in getting rid of everything which could en- 
danger others. He was imprisoned in the fortress of 
Savona on the western Riviera. His father hastened 
to the governor of Genoa to ask of what crime his 
son was accused, and received for answer that "be 
was a young man of talent, very fond of solitary 
walks by night, and habitually silent aa to the subject 
of his meditations, and that (fte govermn&n.i waa not 
fimd of young men of talent the suJyect of whose 
musvngs was v/nknown to it." Monarchical and 
aristocratic governments, being founded upon the 
principle of the inequality of God's children, are 
far-seeing and wise in their generation when tbey 
dread the result of the musings of young men of 
UUent. 

Mazzini's cell was at the top of tbe fortress of 
Savona. "It looked," be says, "upon the sea, which 
comfort to me. The sea and Sky — two 
of the infinite, and, except the Alps, the 
things in nature — were before me when- 
approached my little grated window. Tbe 
:h beneath was invisible to me, but when tbe wind 
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■ ^e uiisliapcly fabric now surmounted by tbe Savoyard 
K<Grown. The real liberator of his nation was doomed 
IL never to behold the promised land of Italian Republican 
BTJnity, which his regenerated and repentant country- 
K men are certain to reach. Then, and then only, will 
r "tiiey recognise the genius and worthily reverence tbe 

name of the prophet and teacher who led them within 
sight of their inheritance. 

|_Iniprisoned, but surrounded by the symbols of the 
infinite, this young man meditated deeply upon tbe 
religious and moral principles which were to serve as 
the foundations of the new Association, intended to 
supplant the Carbonarism he had seen to be inefficient, 
Jind inferior to his exalted aim. The aim of " YOONG 
Italy" would be, not merely independence from the 
foreign rule which held the country enslaved, but from 
the domestic tyrants by whom she was divided into 
six distinct, and, at times, antagonistic states, as well 
aa from the Papal despotism which, by enclosing the 
mind of the nation within the gloomy and darkened 
aisles of a degrading superstition, rendered all moral and 
mental progress impossible. He did not underrate tbe 
dangers and difficulties of the enterprise, but having 
no thought of self in the matter, was in no way appalled 
by them.T 

^e ako pondered long over the oiganization of the 

Association ; the individuals to be selected to aid in its 

-creation, and the pos.'sibility of linking its operation and 

action with those of the revolutionary elements already 

^■gxisting in other European countries. Secresy was 

^pxtremely repugnant to his &ank and loyal nature, 

Hsnt secresy with regard to the operatioiis of a society in 

BBrect antagonism to the existing powers, was a neces- 

Bntj. He decided, however, that the aim and purpose 
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Irwas led — as the greatest minds of all countries are led 
> — -to regard Unity and the Republic as the means of 
national regeneration, and to prefix thes^ as the Aim 
of the proposed Association of Yov/n^ Italy. And here 
I may again refer to what Garrison has said of Mazzini's 
patriotism, which, intense and devoted as it was, was 
invariably dominated by a humanitarian aim. 

Loving Italy as never son loved mother, he was yet 
not influenced by any merely Italian conception, or 
.idea of elevating the condition of the single people 
l^hom he saw thus dismembered, degraded, and 
!<oppres8ed ; the parent-thought, the supreme justifica- 
tion of his every endeavour was, the conviction that 
Italy was providentially designed to become again a 
moral leader and teacher among the peoples ; or, as he 
has himself expressed it, " to arise the Initiatriai of a 
new life, and of a new and powerful unity, to the nations 
of Europe." 

Mazzini's religion was of the same universal nnd ex- 
alted character. He believed religion - — the sacred 
aspiration of the creature towards the Creator — to be 
immortal and progressive, even as humanity itself is 
immortal and progressive, and consequently, while dis- 
regarding, as futile and transitory, the innumerable 
varieties of one decayed creed, each of which is miscalled 
xeligion at the present day, — he reverenced the holy 
and beautiful mission achieved for mankind by that 
creed in the past ; and despised and condemned the 
miserable negations of those who, because they no 
longer find warmth in the dying embers, deny the very 
fire to which those embers bear witness, or "imagine 
tiiey have abolished God himself, when they have but 
Abolished an idol ; " one of the many such which have 
ilteen worshipped by our forefathers as His image. 
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Mazzini's patriotism was, in fact, a logical consequence 
of his religious faith. The "worship of Rome," which he 
has described as "a part of his being," was no narrow 
devotion to the metropolis of hia native land ; the fact 
that Rome alone among cities had twice given a religion 
to the European world, which, during one historic 
period, had guided and directed the peoples and hadl 
made them morally One — was regarded by him as the 
sign of a special religious mission assigned to her by 
God ; and it was his firm faith that a new and nobler 
rehgion, combining all the truths taught to humanity by 
the great religions of the past, but rejecting the admix- 
ture of error and superstition by which they were 
defaced, and revealing to humanity " a new line of the 
law of God," would yet be bestowed upon the peoples by 
Rome. Hence the liberation of Rome from the ignoble 
thraldom of Catholicism and monarchy, wa-sf in His eyes 
no mere war of independence for a single people, but 
a holy crusade. He believed that a new Rome, greater 
than the Rome of the Emperors, holier than the Rome 
of the Popes — the Rome of the Italian Republican 
People— would again unite the nations in a vaster moral 
unity than any yet known ; that the first hymn raised 
to the Almighty by the voice of the Italian republican 
people would "sound tlie chord that harmonises right and 
duty," and proclaim, not to individuals but to nations, 
what he has termed " the Word of the epoch," ASSOCIA- 
TION, — "through which liberty and equality are destined 
to be realized here on earth ; sanctifying the earth, and 
rendering it what God wills it should be, a stage upon 
the path towards perfection; a means given to man 
wherewith to deserve a higher and nobler existence 
hereafter. . . , And when, in my earliest years. I 
believed that the iniflative of the third life of Europe 
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would spring from the heart, the action, the enthusiasm, 
and the sacrifices of our people, I heard within me the 
grand voice of Home sounding once again ; its utteraucea 
treasured up and accepted with loving reverence by the 
peoples, and telling of moral unity and fraternity in a 
faith common to all humanity. ... I saw Rome — 
in the name of God and Republican Italy — substituting 
a declaration of PRINCIPLES for the sterile declaration of 
nights; — principles the logical consequences of the 
parent-idea — Progress, and revealing to the nations a 
common aim and the basis of a new Religion. And I 
saw Europe, weary of scepticism, egotism, and anarchy, 
accept the new faith with aoclamationa." " Such," he 
saya, " were my thoughts in my little cell at Savona ; " 
and although on another page he sadly writes, — " The 
vision which brightened my first dream of country haa 
vanished for as much as concerns my own life; even if 
that vision he fulfilled- — as I believe it will be— I shall 
be in the tomb"- — yet he adds, "I think the same 
thoughts still, on broader grounds, and with maturer 
logic, in the little room, no larger than that cell, wherein 
I write these lines,* And during life they have brought 
upon me the title of Utopist and madman, together with 
such frequent diaenchantments and outrage as have 
often caused me — while yet some hopes of indimdual 
life yearned within me — to look back with longing and 
regret to my cell at Savona between sea and sky, and 
far from the contact of men." 

Such were his thoughts forty years later in his cell at 

j Gaeta, wherein, a few hours before his liberation, he 
declared to the present writer that on his journey back 

. to England he would not pass through Rome. " I 



• 1861 (England). 
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cannot," he said, "look upon Borne profaned by 
monarchy." 

May the Italians of the coming generation show them- 
selves men enough to wipe out the shame of these 
words. 



CHAPTER II. 

exile: "young italy." 1831 to 1836. 



A-FTER BIX months' impri.^onniGnt Mazzini was banished 
and went to Trance. This was the commencement of 
what he has himself described as " the heU of exile — 
ihat lingering, bitter, agonising death, which none can 
' but the exile himself; that consumption of the 
1 which has hut one hope to console it." Among the 
father exiles with whom he became acquainted at that 
! "did not find a single man who dreamed of 
she possibility, or even desirability, of the unity of 
Htaly." They were, moreover, under the delusion that 
f'rance was destined to give liberty to Europe, and he 
sed to discover that their notion of political 
science — like that of the governments they had endear 
voured to overthrow— was " the science of diplomatic 
calculation, and management of opportune compromiseB, 
MMin which neither belief nor morality had any part" 
^BLmong the Italians in Lyons, however, he " found a 
^■|{)ark of true life." They were plotting an armed 
^tnvasion of Savoy, then a portion of the Sardinian 
kingdom, and were encouraged by Louis Philippe, who 
had not yet been recognized by the despotic monarchs, 
and was seeking to obtain their recognition by frighten- 
ing them, and rendering it a necessity. That aim once 



obtained, be abandoned both the Italian and Spani 
iriota to their fate, and issued a severe proclamati 
ing the exiles to disband, and threatening to puni 
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with the utmost rigour of the criminal law, any peraons 
who should venture to compromise France with friendly 
powers by violating their frontiers. "It was," says 
Mazziiii, "the third royal betntyal I had seen enacted 
under my own eyes in Itahan matters. The first was 
the shameful flight of the Carbonaro conspirator-Prince, 
Charles Albert, to the camp of the enemy. The second 
was that of the Duke of Modena, who, after encouraging 
and protecting the insurrection organized in his ma/me 
by poor Giro Menotti, attacked and seized him in the 
very moment of the rising, and dragged him along with 
him in his flight to Mantua, to hang him as soon as 
Austria furnished him with the means of returning to 
his dukedom." 

The " refugee hunt " now began ; and Mazzini pro- 
ceeded to Corsica, intending to join a little band of twO' 
or three thousand Coraicans, who were already armed 
and organized for the purpose of sailing to Italy in aid 
of the insurrection which had broken out in Bologna, 
in the states of the Popes. The Provisional Govern- 
ment of Bologna, however, shrinking from war and 
trusting only in diplomacy, delayed furnishing them 
with ships or supplies ; the Austrians shortly afterwards 
intervened, and as all hope of action was for the time at 
an end, Mazzini returned to Marseilles, and resumed his 
design of founding the Association of YoUNG ITALY. 

Charles Albert, King of Piedmont and Sardinia, 
ascended the throne in that year (1831). As prince 
he had conspired, or feigned to conspire, for the deliver- 
ance of Italy in 1821, but had saved himself in the 
hour of danger by betraying his fellow-conspirators. 
Nevertheless there were many in Italy who were filled 
with hope at the time of his accession, that as king he 
might redeem the fair promises he had made as prince. 
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Mazzini did not share these hopes. Writing of that 
period, in 1861, he says: "I did not then, and do not 
now, believe that the salvation of Italy can ever be 
accomphehed by monarchy ; that is to say, the salvation 
of Italy such as I understand it, and as we all under- 
Htood it a few years since^an Italy, one, free, and 
powerful ; independent of all foreign supremacy, and 
morally worthy of her great missioD." Nevertheless, 
he addressed an admirable letter to the king, " publicly 
declaring to him all that his own heart should have 
taught him of his duty towards Italy," his purpose being 
but " to prove to hia countrymen the king's absolute 
lack of those qualities which alone could have rendered 
the ful film ent of that duty possible." 

This letter was pubUshed in Marseilles ; clandestine 
reprints of it were soon made, aud by this means it was 
<iuickly spread over Italy. Mazzini tells us that the 
King received a copy and read it ; and that, shortly 
afterwards, a circular was despatched by the Govem- 
meot to the authorities at all the frontiers, containing a 
personal description of the writer, with instructions that, 
should he attempt to return to Italy, he should be in- 
'fitantly imprisoned. But the letter was received with 
&vour by his countrymen ; and this Mazzini accepted a» 
'a proof that by speaking openly of the unity of Italy 
he had awakened an echo in their hearts, and it was 
"his first encouragement to dare." 

Finding Marseilles a convenient place for carrying on 
faia secret correspondence, he determined to remain there 
ftA all risks, leading, he says, "the life I have led for 
'twenty years out of thirty,* a life of voluntary imprison- 
iment within the four walls of one little room." 

Here it was that he founded the Associatiou of Youno 
» Written in ISCI. 
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Italy, and issued a little journal bearing the same 
name. The members of the Association swore to 
consecrate their hves to the work of uniting their 
dismomhered country into " one free, independent, re- 
pubhcan nation," able to hold her own against foreign 
usurpation. They Swore to unite her, " because, without 
unity there is no real strength — and Italy, surrounded 
by powerful, united, and jealous nations, needed stiength 
before all things ; because federalism, by reducing her to 
the political impotency of Switzerland, would necessarily 
place her under the influence of one of the neighbour- 
ing nations, and re-kindle those rivalries between 
state and state which had been so injurious to her in 
the past ; and because lasting liberty can only be 
achieved or maintained in Europe by strong and com- 
pact nations equally balanced in power, and therefore 
not liable to be driven to the necessity of seeking a 
protecting alliance by guilty concessions, or to be led 
astray by the hope of assistance in territorial questions 
to the point of seeking to ally their own hberty with 
despotism." 

Republicanism waa with Mazzini no merely political 
doctrine : it was a faith — the logical and necessary 
consequence of his religious faith in the oneness of 
humanity. The foresight of genius enabled him to 
perceive, even at that day, what the teaching of events 
has since made clear to lesser minds, the fact that 
" the whole tendency of the progressive movement tak- 
ing place throughout Europe is providentially directed 
towards the gradual realization of the republican prin- 
ciple." He and his followers swore to educate the Italian 
people in that principle : 

" Because every nation is destined by the law of Ciod 
and humanity to form a free and equal community of 
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brotherB, and the republican is the only form of govern- 
ment that ensures this future : 

" Because aJl true sovereignty resides essentially in 
the nation, the sole progressive and continuous inter- 
preter of the moral law ; 

" Because whatever be the form of privilege that 
constitutes the apex of the social edifice, its tendency 
ia always to spread among the other classes, and by 
undermining the equality of the citizens, to endanger the 
liberty of the country : 

Because, so soon as the sovereignty is recognised as 
ousting, not in the whole body, but in several distinct 
powers, the path to usurpation is laid open, a/tid Uig 
itruggle fm- mipremacy between these pmvera is vnei/it- 
fihle ; distrust and organized hostility take the place of 
harmony, which is society's law of life : 

" Because, as the monarchical element is incapable of 
sustaining itself alone by the side of the popular element, 
it necessarily involves the existence of the intermediate 
element of an aristocmcy — the source of ■mequality and 
eorraptio7i to the whole nation : 

" Because both history and the nature of things teach 
US that elective monarchy tends to generate anarchy j 
aod hereditaiy monarchy tends to generate despotism : 
Because when monarchy is not — as it was in the 

Iddle ages— -based upon the beUef — now extinct — ^in 
^•right dwine, it becomes too weak to be a bond of 
Unity and authority in the state : 

"Because monarchy, by logical necessity, draws along 
with it all the obligations of that monarchical system in 
Europe of which it is a part — tTtist in a/nd respect jm' 
diplomacy, and the repression of the popular elemffni." 

Being thus opposed, not merely to despotic monarchy, 

it to the monarchical idea itself, the modern com- 
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promise of constitutional monarchy necessarily appeared 
to him to be " a concession involving its own condemna- 
tion," and he would answer the plea commonly raised to 
him by English apologists of the system — f^ \>e(yp}£ are 
not yet ripe /or a republic — by reminding them that a 
system founded on privilege is ill-calculated to teach men 
equality; tbat republican simplicity ie ill-learnt in courts; 
that secret diplomacy will never teach statesmen repub- 
lican sincerity ; that, in short, republican scholars are 
not trained in monarchical schools. 

The method by which Mazzini intended YotFNQ Italy 
to strive towards the unity and independence of Italy, 
■was " insun'ection^ — by means of guerilla bands — the 
true method of warfare for all nations desirous of 
emancipating themselves from a foreign yoke." The 
method by which Young Italy was to strive towards 
the realization of its republican programme was educa- 
tion. Maazini held that " by preaching exclusively that 
which it believes to be the truth, the Association per- 
forms a work of duty, not of usurpation ; " but he 
never forgot that the first principle of repubhcanism — 
reverence for the national will — forbade every attempt 
to impose any political theory upon the nation. He 
declared that " By inculcating before the hour of action 
by what steps the Italians must achieve their aim ; by 
raising its " (republican) " flag in the eight of Italy, and 
calling upon all those who believe it to be the flag of 
national regeneration, to organize tbemseives beneath its 
folds, the AssoeiatU»i does not seek to substitute that flag 
for the banner of the nation. When once the nation herself 
shall be free and able to exercise that right of sovereignty 
which is hers alone, she will raise her own banner and 
make known her revered and unchallenged will as to 
tlie principle and the fundamental law of her existence." 
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" The motto of the Association, 'Qra e sew/pre,'* 
indicated," s^ays Mazzini, "the constancy indispensable 
for OUT enterprise." Its symbol was a sprig of cypress, 
in memory of those who had died for the liberty of 
Italy. The oath taken by the members of the Associa^ 
tion was as follows : — 

" In the name of God and of Italy; 
" In the name of all the martyrs of the holy Italian 
cause who have fallen beneath foreign and domestic 
tyranny; 

" By the duties which bind me to the land wherein 
God has placed me, and to the brothers whom God has 
given me ; 

" By the love— -innate in all men — I bear to the 
country that gave my mother birth, and will be the 
home of ray children ; 

" By the hatred — innate in all men — I bear to evil, 
injustice, usurpation, and arbitrary rule ; 

" By the blush that rises to my brow when I stand 
before tbe citizens of other lands, to know that I have 
no rights of citizenship, no countiy, and no national flag; 
By the aspiration that thrills my soul towards that 
liberty for which it was created, and is impotent to 
exert ; towards the good it was created to strive after, 
and is impotent to achieve in the silence and isolation 
of slavery ; 

By the memory of our former greatness, and the 
e of our present degradation ; 

By the tears of Italian mothers for their sons dead 
in exile ; 
millions, 
in the mission intrusted 



00 the scaffold, in prison, or 
" By the sufferings of the 
"I, — A. B., believing 
Kiy God to Italy, and the duty of every Italian to strive 
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to attempt its fulfilment ; convinced tliat where God has 
ordained that a nation shall be. He has given the 
requisite power to create it ; that i/iB people are tlie 
depositaries of iliat power, and that vn, its right direc- 
tion by the people amd for the people lies the secret of 
victory ; convinced that virtue consists in action and 
sacrifice, and strength in union and constancy of purpose, 
— give my name to Yoirao Italy, an asaociation of 
men holding the same faith, and swear :— 

" To dedicate myaelf wholly and for ever to the 
endeavour with them to constitute Italy one, free, 
independent, republican nation ; to promote by every 
means in my power — whether by written or spoken 
word or by action — the education of my Italian 
brothers towards tho aim of Yoong Italy ; towards 
Association, the sole means of its accomplishment, and to 
virtue, which alone can render tho conquest lasting ; to 
abstain from enrolling myself in any other association 
from this time forth ; to obey all the instructions — in 
conformity with the spirit of YouNQ Italy — given to 
me by those who represent with me the union of my 
Italian brothers ; to keep the secret of these instructions 
even at the cost of my life ; and to assist my brothers of 
the Association both by action and counsel — 

"Now AND FOB EVER. 

" This do I swear, invoking upon my head the wrath 
of God, the abhorrence of man, and the infamy of the per- 
jurer if I ever betray the whole or a part of this my oath." 

Mazzini tells us that he was himself the first to take 
the oath, and be adds that many of those who took 
it then or since, were, at the time of his writing (1861) 
courtiers, busy members of Moderate' Societies, timid 
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«ervants of the Eonapartist policy, and persecutors and 
calumniator:) of their former brethren, " They may," he 
says, "hate me, as one who recalls to them the faith they 
swore to, and betrayed, but they cannot quote a single 
fact showing that I have been false to my oath. I 
believe in the sacredness of those principles, and in their 
future triumph now, as I did then, I have lived, I live, 
and I shall die a republican, bearing witness to my 
iaith to the last. Should they attempt to exculpate 
themselves by asserting that I, too, have striven and do 
strive to realize UNITY, even under a monarchical flag, I 
have only to refer them to those lines in the statutes of 
.ToTJNG Italy, which declared that the. Asaodation. did 
mot seek to substitute its (wim Jlag for ike banner of the 
nation, and that when the nation herself should he free 
she would proclaim her revered and unehallenged luill." 
And, alluding to the monarchical furore which at that 
time afflicted Italy, he adds : 

The people of Italy are led astray by a delusion at 

present day Not so I. I bow my head 

irtowfully to the national will, but monarchy will never 
number me among its servants or followers. The future 
■will declare whether my faith is founded on truth or not" 
In the journal called Young Italy, Mazzini published 
much of the religious and pohtical philosophy elaborated 
in his own mind during his impriaonment. He preached 
ineuirection against all foreign rule, in the name of 
Italian unity and independence ; and the republic, in the 
name of human responsibility. Copies of this journal 
were secretly conveyed into safe keeping in two or three 
of the nearest coast towns of Italy, where they were 
passed from hand to hand by numbers who risked their 
quickly ] 



roughout the whole of the Peninsula by i 
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clandestine press. The effect was immense — "from 
student to student, from youth to youth, the confra- 
ternity extended with unexpected rapidity," and the 
same hands that smuggled the paper into Italy brought 
hack such a multitude of names and adhesions as to' 
astonish the little baud of fellow exiles who had under- 
taken with him the labour and the risk of the publica- 
tion. 'I'u him the favour with which his ideas were 
received was an encouraging confirmation of his faith in. 
the instincts of the ItaUan people. 

The sensation produced by his writings was probably 
the more profound, because the history of the insurrec- 
tionary movements which had recently taken place iu 
the Centre of Italy afforded a striking illustration of the 
justice of his views. The Roman States revolted against 
the tyranny of the Pope in that year : Parma against 
the Austrian Grand Duchess, and Modena against the 
Duke. These insurrections, although nearly simultane- 
ous, were not the result of any concerted plan; yet, 
between the 2d and 25th of February 1831, nearly 
two millions and a half of Italians had thus freed 
themselves fi-om the yoke of the viceroys of Austria 
and of the Pope, and were in a condition to cany on 
not merely defensive but offensive war for the emancipa- 
tion of their fellow-countrymen. 

To the credit of the popular instinct in favour of 
unity it may be observed, that the youth of Bologna 
had endeavoured to enter Tuscany, in order to assist 
their Tuscan fellow- couotrymen to rise against the 
Austrian Grand Duke ; the people of Modena and 
Reggio had clamoured to push on to the deliverance 
of Massa, and the National Guards had demanded to 
be led against the tyrant of Naple& But the various- 
Provisional Governments sprung out of the insurrection 
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contrived to convert a revolution essentially national in 
impulse and in aim, into separate and merely provincial 

I movements. As it would have been impossible for the 
Centre to maintain ite freedom, while the neighbouring 
provinces of Italy wore ruled by hostile governments, it 
was evident that policy, as well as duty, pointed out the 
importance of enlarging the area of the revolution, as the 
one condition of permanent success. War with Austria, 
the common foe, was inevitable, and every effort should 
have been directed towards the energetic prosecution of 
war; but the incapable Provisional Governments of the 
Insurgent states, assured the populations tbat their only 
ehance of salvation lay in the preservation of peace with 
the rulers of tlie neighbouring princedoms. Instead of 
profitting by the sympathy and excitement produced by 
the insurrection among their countrymen, they blindly 
endeavoured to win the favour of kings, and prostrated 
_ the movement at the feet of diplomacy. 
^B Precisely when it was necessary to rouse others to 
^UtctioQ by acting themselves, and to inspire faith by 
■ showing faith, their every act displayed hesitation and 
weakness. Moreover, they trusted to the fair promises 
of France. The French ambassador at Naples had 
promieed them that France would support them, "pro- 
vided their new government should recognize the order 
of things genei^ally adopted by Europe ; " the President 
of the French Chamber had declared, "the new principle 
proclaimed by France is tbat of allowing the develop- 
ment of liberty wheresoever it may spontaneously 
appear;" and the Minister of Foreign Affairs had 
added, "the principle consecrated by us, and which vie 
•i/ntcTid to see respected, assures liberty and independence 
They forgot, however, that in the volcanic con- 
' Europe at that time, any war between France 
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and Austria must have led to a general war between the 
principle of kingly authority and that of progi^ess and 
national sovereignty; and that, in such a war, Louis 
Philippe, so recently and as yet so insecurely seated on 
his throne, would have run the risk of losing everything, 
and being overwhelmed by the popular movement. 
Peace was necessary to the new monarch's own safety; 
and it was madness to believe that he, for the sake ot 
carrying out the principle of non-intervention in favour 
of a foreign people, would interfere to prevent Austria 
from re-establishing the rule of her vassal princes in 
Italy, Equally insane was the idea that Austria — 
herself the usurper of the northern provinces — would 
allow the establishment of a national government in the 
vicinity of her own possessions. 

However, the provisional governments of the insurgent 
provinces chose to adopt the hypothesis that Austria 
would not invade, that she would allow the insurrection 
time enough to implant itself firmly in the heart of Italy, 
and they decided, therefore, that the whole policy of the 
revolution ought to consist in avoiding giving any juat 
ground for invasion. Not a step was taken to assert the 
sovereignty and right of the nation, none to call the 
people to arms, none to organize the elections, none to 
incite or encourage the neighbouring provinces of Italy 
to rise. 

Fear was visible in their every decree. The Provincial 
Governments of Parma and Modena declared that the 
people had been placed in the necessity of forming a 
new Government by the fact of the princes having 
abandoned their states without establishing any. The 
Government of Bologna stated that it had been formed 
in consequence of the announcement of the Pope's legate 
that he intended to renounce his administration, and in 
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order to prevent anarchy. At Parma tlie Government 
offered the leadership of the National Guard to a man 
named Fedeli, and oa hia refusal to accept it without 
the permission of the detJironed Grand Duchess, allowed 
him to reqiiest that permission, and was repaid for its 
folly by his starting a conspiracy in her favour. 

During the ferment excited in Naples, Piedmont, and 
the rest of Italy by the insurrection of the Centre, the 
Government of Bologna proclaimed their intention not 
,to interrupt friendly relation.'! with the foreign rulers of 
those states, nor to permit the smallest violation of their 
territories, " hoping that, in return, no intervention to 
their disadvantage would take place, as they themselves 
had no intention of being drawn into action, unless in 
flelf-defence." 

Commenting on this act, by which the Centre 
separated her cause from that of the rest of Italy, 
, — '■ This unlimited confidence in every- 
^ihing that bears the outward semblance of calculation 
■and tactics, and this constant distrust of enthusiasm, 
energy, and simvdtaneous action — three things which 
sum up the whole science of revolution — ^was then, as it 
is now,* the mortal disease of Italy. We wait, study, 
luid follow circumstances ; we neither seek to dominate 
nor create them, and we honour with the name of 
jprvdence, that which is, in fact, mere mediocrity of 
intellect." 

Weakness and incapacity having thus prepared the 
way for her success, Austria invaded Parma, Modena, 
and Reggio first, and shortly afterwards occupied 
Ferrara and Ancona. Louis Philippe did not even 
deign an answer to the appeal made to him by the 
Provisional Government of Bologna, and continued to 
• Writlen in 1861. 
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mamtain a friendly correspondence with tlie Papal 
Court. The " Legitimate Masters " of Italy were 
restored to their divine lights, and replaced upon 
thrones newly cemented with the blood of their 
worthiest subjects. 

"It was from stuJyiDg the ill-fated movements of 
1820-21 and 1S31," Mazzini says, "that I learned 
what errors it would be necessary to avoid in future. 
The greater number of Italians derived from these 
insurrections only a lesson of profound discouragement. 
To me they simply brought the conviction that success 
was a problem of direction, nothing more . . , The 
error Jay in entrusting the government of the insurrec- 
tion to those who had no share in making it. 

" The people and the youth of Italy have always 
yielded the reins of direction to the first man claiming 
the right to hold them with any show of authority. 
. . . The preliminary conspiracy and the revolution 
have always been represented by two distinct classes of 
men. The first were thrust aside as soon as all obstacles 
were overthrown, and the second then entered the 
arena the day after, to direct the development of an 
idea not their own, a design they had not matured, the 
elements and difficulties of which they had never 
studied, and in the enthusiasm and sacrifices for which 
they had had no share. . . . Their liberalism 
was like that of the party called "Moderates" in 
Italy at the present day — weak and fearful, capable 
of a timid legal opposition on points of detail, biit 
never going back to first principles. . . . They sur- 
rounded themselves with "descendants of the old families, 
professors, advocates with many clients, &c., but all of 
them men disinherited alike of the enthusiasm, energy, 
or intellect necessary to achieve revolutions." 
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p "Otu" yoTing men, trustful and inexperienced, gave 
L way. They forgot the immense difference between the 
[ requirements of a free and of an enslaved people, and 
I the improbability that the same men who had repre- 
I sented the individiial or municipal interests of the one, 
I should be fitted to represent the political and national 
I interests of the other." 

I Such were some of the reflections which induced 

I Mazzini to found the Association destined to produce so 

L great an effect upon the future of Italy. Strengthened 

I and encoiiraged by the reception given to his little 

I journal by the Italians, he and the few young men 

i who laboured with him, and who, so long as they 

I were under his immediate influence, were animated 

by his spirit, worked on, he says, "alone, without any 

office, without subalterns, immersed in labour the whole 

of the day and the greater part of the night, writing 

articles and letters, seeing travellers, affiliating the 

Italian sailors, folding our printed articles, tying up 

bundles, alternating between intellectual labour and the 

, routine of working men. We lived together, true 

I -equals and brothers ; brothers in one sole hope and 

I jdeal ; loved and admired for our tenacity of purpose 

■•and industry by foreign republicans. Vory often — for 

I we had only our own little funds wherewith to meet 

■ every expense — we were reduced to tlie extreme of 

■ poverty, but we were always cheerful, with the smile of 

■ iaith in the future upon our Ups. 

■ " Those two years, from 1831 to 1833, were two years 
»-of young life of such pure and glad devotedness as I 

■ ■could wish the coming generation to know. We were 
ft-RBSuled by enemies sufficiently determined, and under- 
f Tvent many dangers But it was a warfare waged 

■ against us by known and avowed foes. The misevaljle 
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petty warfaje of ingratitude, suspicion, and calumajr 
amongst our owd countrymen, too often even among our 
own party ; the unmerited desertion of former friends, 
nay, the desertion froni our banner itself, not from con- 
viction but from weakness, offended vanity or worse, by 
nearly the whole of the generation that had sworn 
fidelity to it with us, had not then occurred — I will not 
fiay to wither or to deflower our souls — but to teach the 
few amongst us who remained firm ' fhe forced and 
desperate calm ' and the stern lesson of labour uncom- 
forted by any individual hope, urged on by duty — cold^ 
drear, inexorable duty alone. God save those who come 
after us from thia." 

In less than one year from the period of its formation. 
Young Italy became the dominant association through- 
out the whole of Italy. "It was," says Mazzini, "the 
triumph of principles ; the bare fact that in so short a 
space of time, a handful of young men, themselvea 
sprung from the people, unknown, without meana . . . 
found themselves thus rapidly at the bead of an associa- 
tion sufficiently powerful to concentrate against it the 
alarmed persecution of seven Governments, is, I think, 
in itself enough to show that the banner they had raised 
was the banner of the truth." 

In spite of the precautions used by the little band 
of conspirators at Marseilles, and their friends in their 
native country, the attention of the authorities waa 
fully aroused; large rewards were offered for the seizure 
of their papers, and tremendous pimishments threatened 
all who should in any way aid their introduction 
into Italy, King Charles Albert, of Piedmont, 
issued edicts condemning those guilty even of non- 
denunciatio7t to a fine and two years of imprison- 
ment, promising to the infin-mer secrecy and half tli^ 
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jfoie. It waa " the beginning," Mazzini saya, "of the 
duel betweeu him and the ignoble Governments of Italy," 
a duel which was destined to end only with his life. 

Finding themselves unable to stop the diffusion of 
Mazzini's writings, the Italian Governments appealed 
to France to stifle the voice of the exile, and Louis 
Philippe, having now been recognised by the other 
kings and despots of Europe, and having no further 
reason for alarming them, endeavoured to comply with 
their request. Tracked from concealment to conceal- 
ment by the French police, Mazzini for two years 
eluded the search, and when his asylum was at last dis- 
covered, a friend who bore some personal resemblance to 
him, substituted himself for him and was escorted to 
Switzerland in his stead, while he walked calmly 
through the whole row of police officers sent to arrest 
him. He then took refuge in Switzerland, where he 
organized the first armed attack made by the party of 
unity upon the party of princely sub-division in Italy,* 
which failed through the treachery of the military 
leader. General Ramorino. 

The Government of Charles Albert took bloody 
revenge upon those conspirators in the interior who had 
plotted to support this expedition by insurrectioo, and 
among those imprisoned at that time waa Mazzini's dearest 
^eud, Jacopo Ruffini. The method of torture inflicted 
upon this young man may serve as an illustration of 
the atrocities committed under King Charles Albert. 
Bu£Bni's admiration and affection for Mazzini were well 
known, and in order to induce him to confess, a denuncia- 
iion of his fellow-conspirators was put into his hands, bear- 

* The movement generally known as " Hit enediiian of Savot/." 
Jot b good account of which, see (besidea " Mazzini's Life and 
■Toriu") the "Hiitoire ik dix Am," by Louis Blauc, 
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ing the forged signature of his frientl. Ruffini resisted 
the temptation, but he committed suicide that night iu 
prison. Mazzini's affection towards him remained un- 
changed by death ; eleven years later he dedicated the 
record of two other martyrs in the same cause, to his early 
friend, in a few lines of surpassing pathos and tenderness. 
After this first defeat, many recommended Mazzini to 
retire from the unequal stru^le, and the circumstances 
that ensued, after the ill-fated expedition of Savoy, 
appeared to give weight to their arguments. " A 
tremendous clamour of blame arose, uttered by all 
the worsliippers of success," and the news from Italy 
told of nothing but imprisonments, flights, desertion, 
and disorganization. The Swiss Government was terri- 
fied by the threats of its despotic neighbours into perse- 
cuting the exiles in its turn ; their war stores and 
JioaTicial resources were exhausted ; the majority of them 
were without the necessaries of life, as well as labouring 
under a discouragement which was already sowing the 
seeds of dissolution and recrimination among them. But 
trials such as these, however bitter, were not of a nature 
to shake Mazzini. " More powerful upon me than any 
advice or any danger," he says, "were the exceeding 
grief and anxiety of my poor mother. Had it been 
possible for me to have yielded, I should have yielded to 
that." But he remembered that he had not sought 
liberty as an end, but as a means ; as the necessarj 
first step towards a higher aim. " We had," he says, 
" inscribed the words RepvMican Unity upon our 
banner. We sought to found a nation, to create a 
people. What was a defeat to men with such an aim 
in view ! Was it not a part of our educational duty 
to teach our party a lesson of calm endurance in 
adversity ? " 



CHAPTER III. 



"'YOUNG EUROPE:" "DOUBTl" ENGLAND. 1836 TO 184S 



UazzinI had already diecoveied that the fundamental 
Tice which condemned the Italian people to impotence 
was no lack of desire for freedom, but a want of that 
constancy of purpose without which even virtue is fruit- 
less, " a fatal want of harmony between thought and 
action." As the moral education of his countrymen 
through the press waa impossible in an enslaved country, 
he felt that "a living apostolate " was required, "a 
nucleus of men capable of defying persecution, and of 
Lmeeting defeat with the smile of faith in the name of a 
a ; of succumbing one day, only to arise again 
'he next ; men ever ready to do battle and, in spite of 
adverse fortune, ever full of faith in the final 
■ictory." Remembering that he had set himself to found 
P not a sect, but a religion of patriotism," he solemnly 
leterminod to persist in spite of time or adverse for- 
me, and his unshaken adherence to the resolution thus 
I^^Dade in youth during the anguish of the first failure 
and the first betrayal, converted a life-long martyrdom 
of incessant defeat, into a life-long victory. 

The work of insurrection in Italy waa for a time at 

end ; that of propaganda unavoidably retarded : 

therefore determined, before persecution should 

[ain scatter the exiles from many lands then gathered 

rether in Switzerland, to sow among them the first 
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seeds of that alliance of the peoples which he f 
inevitable in the future, and prepare the way for " the 
only idea he believed to have the power to resuscitate 
the vanquished peoples— the idea of Nationality." The 
Carbonari, like the Internationalists of our own day, 
had endeavoured to extend their work into all lands and 
admitted men of every nation into their ranks, but the 
error of the earlier, like that of the later association, lay 
in the faet that it " vras a cosmopolitan association in the 
philosophical sense of the word," It recognised only the 
human race and individuals; when once initiated, its 
members ceased to be Frenchmen, Italians, or Germans, 
in order to become merely Carbonari, nothing more, 

" If by Cosmopolitanism," wrote Mazzini, " we under- 
stand the brotherhood of all men, love for all men, the 
destruction of those hostile barriers which separate and 
givQvriso to antagonistic interests among the peoples — 
then are we all cosmopolitans." But he pointed out 
that "the true question was, how were the peoples to 
triumph over the league of the governments founded 
upon privilege t This required an organization, and every 
method of organization requires a determinate stand 
point, and a definite aim. Before we speak of putting 
a lever in motion we must not only possess a lever, but 
a definite object upon which to exert its power," Maz- 
zini therefore held that in order to put the lever — the 
peoples — in motion for the benefit of humanity, it was 
necessary to secure to them the stand point — ^the 
Fatherland. " The CosTnopol'dans, by practically denying 
themselves a country, deprived themselves of the stand- 
point whence to act upon humanity, and by throwing- 
away the fulcrum, rendered the lever impotent." 

He showed that those reformers who are adverse to 
the idea of nationality, are unconsciously prejudiced by 
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the shameless prostitution of the sacred word, and the 
tyranny and oppression practised upon the peoples in its 
name, in the treaties and alHanoea drawn up hy kings 
and privileged families in the past. "Those kings 
thought only of their own interests ; those treaties were 
<irawn up, in the secrecy of cabinets, by individuals who 
had no true mission ; the peoples had no voice in 
them ; they were inspired by no conception of humanity. 
How should there be any sacrednesa in them ? The 
Fatherland of kings was their own family, their own 
dynasty and race. Their aimi was their own aggran- 
disement at the expense of others. Their whole 
wtrine- might have been summed up in one proposition 
—the wealcening of the mass for the furtherance and 
fity of their own individual interests. Their 

^ttes were merely compromises with necessity ; their 
l¥eiy peace was merely a truce ; their balance ofpow&i' 
1 attempt to avert possible attacks, and inspired by a 
constant sense of hostility and distrust." 

" This distruBt is revealed in all the dealings of 
their diplomacy. It determines their alliances, and is 
especially evident in that treaty of Westphalia which 
forms a portion of European international law at the 
present day, the fundamental idea of which is the asser- 
tion and guardianship of the legitimacy of royal races. 
Was it possible that the Europe of kings should either 
conceive or realize the idea of the peaceful organization 
and association of the nations ? " 

The first duty of reformers, therefore, was to estab- 
lish the freedom and independence of their native land, 
because only by free nations could the future Alliance of 
the Peoples be formed ; an alUance of free European 
&inilies, " acknowledging neither man-king nor people- 
^^tng." He believed such an alliance of the peoples to 
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be inevitable in the remote future, ■when eaj^h national 
family, should, after a given period of struggle and sacri- 
fices, have estabhshed a representative form of Govern- 
ment, based upon a conatitiition framed in accordance 
with the national will. The separate nations, so con- 
stituted, each maintaining a distinct individual existeuce 
and acknowledging a distinct duty or mission to be per- 
formed for the benefit of the whole, would subsequently 
send their representatives to a European International 
Council, commissioned to frame, by mutual agreement 
and consent, a European Constitution, or International 
Law. In this future alliance of free European families, 
" the law of Duty, openly acknowledged and confessed, 
would take the place of that disposition to usurp the 
rights of others which has hitherto ehara^^terised king- 
governed nations, and which is naught other than the 
foresight of fear. The ruling idea of international 
statesmanship among free nations, would no longer be 
to secure a/nd perpetuate the weakness of others, but the 
amelioration of all through the work of all — the pro- 
gress of each f 01- tlie henejit of all tlie other's." 

It was in order to sow the seeds of these ideas, 
destined to bear fruit in the future, that Mazzini formed 
the German, French, Italian, and Polish exiles, by whom 
he was then surrounded, into a secret association, upon a 
similar model to that of Yoxing Italy, and called YotTNG 
Europe, and drew up for them a declaration of principlea 
founded upon the belief that the progress of humanity is 
destined to be worked out, under the guidance of the 
universal moral law, by the association of free and equal 
peoples. 

The enex^ and constancy with which Mazzini 
devoted himself to the duty of inculcating principles so 
abstract, and the possible realization of which was so dis- 
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tant, have earned for him, from the weak or base majority^ 
the title of Utopist or dreamer. They, however, who 
thus regiirded him knew nothing of the man, aud none- 
of those who thus presumed to judge him were half bo 
well aware as be was, of the remoteness of the " promised 
land." The conviction that he should never live to sec 
it, early forced itaelf upon him ; but it in no way affected 
Lis conduct. Individual hopes or joys he regarded as 
" flowers springing in the path of duty, but which may 
not change our course." On the day when " the first 
confused idea that the Italians could, and therefore 
ought, to stru^le for the liberty of their country, first 
flashed before his mind ; " it was, " never £^ain to leave 
While yet a hoy in years, he decided to sacrifice 
the natural bias of his mind towards literature and art, 
and "consecrate his life to the solution of the problem, 
are we to have a country ? " telUng himself that " if he 
were successful, the art of Italy would bloom and 
flourish over his grave." And throughout his life he 
pursued the same course. When the perception that 
any great truth might be won, or any great duty could 
and therefore ought to be fulfilled by his fellow men, 
flashed before his mind, — it was never agai/n to leave it, 
and ensured his steadfast pursuit of every means, great 
or small, by which he could in any degree further or 
assist the accompUshment of the taak. 

Had an angel touched his eyes with his wing and 
revealed to him that the heavenly horizon was im- 
measurably more distant than he had before believed, 
he would, with the sad, indomitable smile his friends 
knew BO well, have calmly pursued hia journey. When, 
after his last imprisonment, he bad mournfully spoken 
moral retrogression which the incapacity aud 
of monarchy and its tools had caused in Italy 
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a frienil sought to convert the admission into an argu- 
ment for his taking rest before recoramencing his 
labours, he answered, "the more distant the goal the 
greater the need of struggling onwards ' without haste, 
and irithout rest,'" 

The purpose for which he founded the Association of 
Young Eubope was in no sense immediate. He saw 
Switzerland, terrified at the threats of her stronger 
neighbours, driving the exiles to seek refuge elsewhere, 
and he desired that before being thus scattered among 
<ither peoples, each of them should be somewhat more 
fitted to prepare the minds of those whom they might 
encounter during their pilgrimage, for a future Federal 
organization of European democracy ; so that the day 
might come when any people rising in insurrection against 
foreign or domestic tyranny, should find the other 
peoples of Europe ready to assist them, if not by action, 
at least by a moral sympathy and support suiEciently 
powerful to prevent their own governments from helping 
to crush the insurgent nation. " I knew," he says, " that 
such an oiganization embraced too vast a sphere to 
allow of any immediate practical results, and that much 
time and many severe lessons were required in order to 
teach the peoples the necessity of a true European 
fraternity, but I endeavoured to spread the idea of such 
a moral alliance among the peoples, knowing that the 
good seed once sown was certain to bear fruit in time." 

Had the good seed borne early fruit, had the peoples 
learned the lesson of moral Iraternity before 1848 and 
49, we should not have seen the new-bom Republic of 
Rome crushed by the Republic of France, and Hungary 
might have been free from that hour. She had defeated 
her tyrant Austria, and had the peoples known their 
duty to each other, Russia would not have been 
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i allowed to re-rivet the chain which the Hungarian 

Lpeople had burst asunder. 

f The instinct of self-preservation, always strongly- 
developed among despotic and aristocratic governments, 
rendered them keener sighted than the peoples of that 
day, and too wise to allow the "Utopian dreamer to teach 
his dreams to their exiled subjects. Notes poured in upon 
Switzerland from every despotic power in Europe — hut 
especially from France and Italy — demanding Mazzini's 
expulsion. But the people of the Canton where he 
lived were favourable to him, and in order to obtain 
Bom£ pretext for their injustice, the French and Italian 
embassies concocted an imaginary regicidal plot, in 
which he was declared to be implicated. The base 
deception was, however, unmasked by some of the 
Italian exiles, who seized upon the agent of the Grovem- 
menta and compelled liim to give up his papers and 
instructions. The whole ignoble story may be found 

^narrated in full in Louis Blanc's "Hiatoire de Dix Ana" 
md I only allude to it here in order to quote Mazzini's 
Btenily true remarks upon the subject in his " Life and 
fforke." 

" The whole tribe of the gentry that go by the 
me of DiplfymatiBts, Ambaaaadors, Secretcvriea of 
'patient, etc., etc., live and breathe in lies as in their 
lative element. Yet the politicians of our day consider 

■ theiDselveB honoured by their intercourse, and labour to 
obtain from them a smile or a shake of the hand. I 
should regard my own as contaminated by their touch. 
The highest among them is beneath the honest workman 
who roughly speaks the truth and blushes if convicted 
of wiong-doing." 

When the Swiss Diet condemned Mazzini to perpetual 

Mxile from Switzerland, he "did but shmg bis shoulders 
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and remain — searched for in vain on every Bide," and he 
should, lie tells us, havia remained indefinitely, had it not 
been for considerations regarding the health of two 
friends, also exiles, who lived with him. He decided to 
come to England in 18 36,^^ a year rendered memorable to 
him by a crisis of moral suffering, which, aa my aim in 
these pages is to make you acquainted with his soul, 
rather than his deeds, I deem it right to recount in his 
own noble and pathetic words. 

" Were I to live for a century, I could never forget 
the close of that year, nor the moral tempest that passed 
over me, and amid the vortex of which my spirit was so 
nearly overwhelmed. I speak of it now with reluctance, 
and solely for the sake of those who may be doomed to 
suffer what I then suffered, and to whom the voice of a 
brother who has escaped from that tempest — storm- 
beaten and bleeding indeed, but with re-tempered soul — 
may perhaps indicate the path of salvation. 

"It was the tempest of Doubt, which I beheve all 
who devote their lives to a great enterprise, yet have not 
dried and withered up their soul — like Robespierre — 
beneath some barren intellectual formula, but have 
retained a loving heart, are doomed — once, at least— to 
battle through. My heart was overflowing with and 
greedy of affaction ; as fresh and eager to unfold to joy 
as in the days when sustained by my mother's smile ; 
as full of fervid hope, for others at least, if not for 
myself. But during those fatal months there darkened 
around me such a hurricane of sorrow, disillusion, and 
deception, as to bring before my eyes, in all its ghastly 
nakedness, a foreshadowing of the old age of my soul, 
solitary, in a desert world, wherein no comfort in the 
struggle was vouchsafed to me. 

* Mazziui arrived in England in Jtiuaary 1837, 
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" It was not only the overtiirow, for aa indefinite 

period, of every Italian hope ; the dispersion of the 

best of our party ; the series of persecutions which had 

andone the work we had done in Switzerland and driven 

as away from the spot nearest Italy ; the exhaustion of 

our means and the accumulation of almost insunnount- 

Able material obstacles between me and the task I had 

*et myself to do; — it was the falling to pieces of that 

moral edifice of faith and love, from which alone I had < 

T'derived strength for the combat ; the scepticism I saw 

irising around me on every side ; the failure of faith iu 

*iho8e who had solemnly bound themselves with me to 

|)ursue unshaken the path we had known at the outset 

o be choked with sorrows ; the distmst I detected in 

hoae most dear to me as to the motives and intentions 

chicb sustained and urged me onward in the evidently 

tuequal struggle. " Even at that time the ailverse 

ipinion of the majority was a matter o£ little moment to 

oe; but to see myself suspected of ambition or any 

Aher than noble motives, hy the one or two beings upon 

*rhom I had concentrated my whole power of attach- 

taent, prostrated my spirit in deep despair. And these 

things were revealed to me at the very time when, 

Assailed as I was on every side, I felt most intensely the 

peed of comforting and re-tempering my spirit in com- 

■Qunion with the fraternal souls I had deemed capable 

1^ comprehending even my silence, of divining all tliat I 

suffered in dehberately renouncing every earthly joy, and 

of smiling in suffering with me. Without entering into 

any details, I ivill merely say that it was precisely in this 

ir of need that these fraternal souls withdrew from ma 

" "When I felt tliat I was indeed alone in the world — 



, but for my poor mother, far away s 



in happy 



f sake — I drew back in teiTor at tho void 
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before me. Then, in that moral desert, doubt came 
upon me. Perhaps I was wrong and the world right ? 
Perhaps my idea was indeod a dream \ Perhaps I had 
been led, not by an idea, but by my idea ; by the pride 
of my own conception ; the desire of victory rather than 
the purpose of victory ; an intellectual egotism, drying 
up and withering the spontaneous and innocent impulses 
of my heart, which would liave led me to the modest 
virtues of a limited sphere, and to duties near at hand 
and easy of fulfilment. 

"Tlie day on which my soul was furrowed by these 
doubts, I felt myself not only imutterafely and supremely 
WTetj^hcd ; I felt myaelf a criminal- — conscious of guilt, 
yet incapable of expiation. The forms of those shot at 
Alexandria and Chambery* rose up before me like the 
phantom of*a crime and its unavailing remorse. I could 
not reca! them to life. How many mothers had I caused 
to weep ! How many more must learn to weep should 
I persist in the attempt to rouse the youth of Italy to 
noble action — to awaken in them the yearning for a 
common countiy ! And if that country were indeed an 
illusion — if Italy, exhausted by two epochs of civiUsation, 
were condemned by Providence henceforth to remain 
subject to younger and more vigorous nations, without 
a name or a mission of her own — whence had I deriveil 
the right of judging the future, and urging hundreds, 
thousands of men to the sacrifice of themselves and of 
all that they held moat dear? 

"I will not dwell upon the effect of these doubts 
upon my spirit. I will simply say that I suffered eo 
much as to be driven to the confines of madness. At 

" After the expedition ot Savoy, the prieoncra were shot in eoU 
falood, after the iuBurrection wns ranqmshed, ss the hnhit is witU 
governments and " parties of order " everywheru. 
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ttiraes I started from my sleep at night, and ran to the 
llrindow in delirium, believing that I heard the voice of 
pjacopo Ruffini calling to me. At times I felt myself 
Knesistihly impelled to arise and go trembling into the 
Koom next my own, fancying that I should see there 
nomc friend whom I really knew to be at that time in 
^terison, or hundreds of miles away. The sUghteat in- 
Rndent, a word, a tone, moved me to tears. Nature, 
fcovered with snow as it then waa about Grenchen, 
fcppeared to me to wear a funereal shroud, beneath 
Bvhich it invited me to sink. I fancied I traced in the 
^nces of those who surrounded me looks, sometimes of 
^fcity, but more often of reproach. Had that state of 
Kiind lasted but a httle longer, I must either have gone 
inad, or ended it with the selfish death of the suicide. 
"Whilst I was struggling and sinking beneath my cross, 
I heard a friend, whose room was a few doors distant 
H€rom mine, answer a young girl, who, having some 
Ruspicion of my unhappy condition, waa urging Lira to 
■break in upon my solitude, by saying : Leave kvm alone : 
Hfi ia vn his elevient — conqnri'ng, and happy. Ah ! 
Hbow little can men guess the state of mind of others, 
^■nless they regard it— and this is rarely done — by the 
Hight of a deep affection. 

H " One morning I awoke to find my mind tranquil 
■Bid my spirit calmed, as one who has passed through a 
Bpeat danger. The first moment of waking had always 
^peeo one of great wretchedness with rae ; it was a return 
^B an existence of little other than suffering ; and dm-ing 
Hhose months of which I have spoken, that first moment 
^■ad been, as it were, a summing up of all the unutter- 
able misery I should have to go through during the day, 
^Mit DO that morning it seemed as if nature smiled a 
^■bile of consolation upon me, and the light of day 
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appeared to bless ami revive the life in my weary frame. 
The first thouglit that passed across my spirit was — 
■\jcniY svffm'ings are the temptatioTis of egotism, arid 
arise from, a misconception of life. 

"1 set myself to re-examine — now that I was able 
to do so calmly — both myself and surrounding things, 
I rebuilt my entire edifice of moral philosophy. In fact, 
the great question of a true or false conception of life is 
— whether recognised or not — the primary basis of all 
philosophy. The ancient religions of India had defined 
life as Contem2>lation ; and hence the inertia, the im- 
mobility, and submerging of self in God, of the Ariau 
families. Christianity had defined life as Expiation; 
and hence earthly sorrows were regarded as trials to be 
endured with resignation, even with gladness, and with- 
out any duty of struggling against them. Hence the 
earth was viewed as an abode of suffering ; and the 
emancipation of the sonl was to be achieved through 
indifference and contempt for earthly things. 

" The materialism of the eighteenth century had gone 
back two thousand yeare to repeat the Pagan definition 
of life, as o search after happinesB ; and hence the spirit 
of egotism it instilled into the hearts of men under 
various disguises ; hence the hateful spectacle of whole 
classes rising to do battle in the name of the happiness 
of all men, only to withdraw from the struggle and 
abandon their allies so soon as they hail achieved their 
own ; hence the instability and inconstancy of their 
most generous impulses, the sudden desertions whenever 
suffering overbalanced hope, and the sudden discourage- 
ment causeti by the first adversity; hence the setting 
up of material interests above principles, and the many 
other evil results of that false theory — results which still 
endure. 
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■ "I perceived that although every instinct of my heart 
feebelled against that fatal and ignoble definition of life, 
■lyet I had not completely freed myself from the dominat- 
ling influence exercised by it upon the age, and tacitly 
Rnourished in me by my early French studies, and the 
■admiration I felt for those who had preached that 
■idoctrine, as well as an instinctive feeling of opposition 
P.to those governments and castes who denied the right 
to happiness of the multitude, in order to keep them 
prostrate and enslaved. I had combatted the evil in 
others, but not sufficiently in myself. In my own case, 
and as if the better to seduce me, that false definition of 
life had thrown off every baser stamp of material desires, 
and had centred itself in the affections, as in an inviol- 
ftable sanctuary. I ought to have regarded them as a 
tjlessing of God, to be accepted with gratitude whenever 
■ft descended to irradiate or cheer my existence, not de- 
Jjnanded them either as a right or as a reward. I had 
iously made of them the condition of the fulfil- 
ment of my duties. 1 had been unable to realize the 
f ideal of love — -love without earthly hope — and had 
lowingly worshipped, not love itself, but the joys of 
When these vanished, I had despaired of all 
things ; as if the joys or sorrows I encountered on the 
path of life could alter the aim I had aspired to reach ; 
as if the darkness or serenity of heaven could change the 
L purpose or necessity of the journey. 
B- " I had been false to that faith in the immortality of 
Flife and in a progressive series of existences, which, in 
the eyes of tho believer, transforms our sufferings here 
into the trials and difficidties of one who ascends a steep 
mountain, at the summit of which is Goti ; a series of 
I* existences which are linked together, and gradually 
Pderelop all that on earth is but a germ or promise, I 
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had denied the sun himself, because I found myself 
\iDable to light my feeble lamp by his ray, I had been. 
a coward without knowing it. I, too, had given way to 
egotism, while I believed myself most free from it, simply 
because I had transported the Ego into a higher and 
purer sphere than that in which it is adored by the 
majority. 

" Life is a mission. Every other definition of life is 
false, and leads all who adopt it astray. Religiott, 
science, philosophy, though still at variance upon many 
points, all a^ee in this, that every existence is an aa/m. 
Were it not so, of what avail were the movement, the 
progress, which all are beginning to recognise as the law 
of life. And that aim ia one, — to dcvelope and bring 
into action all the faculties which constitute and He 
dormant in human nature — Huma/mty — and cause 
them harmoniously to combine for the discovery and 
application of that law. But individuals, according to 
the time and space in which they live, have various 
secondary aims, all under the direction of and governed 
by that one supreme and permanent aim, and all tending 
to the constant further development and association of 
all the collective faculties and forces. For one man, 
this secondary aim may be to aid in the moral and 
intellectual development of the few immediately around 
him ; for another, gifted with superior faculties, or 
placed in more favoiirable circiimstances, the secondary 
aim is to promote the formation of a nationality, to 
reform the social condition of a people, to solve a 
political or religious question. 

"Our own Dante understood this when more than 
five centuries ago, he spoke of ike great sea of Being, 
upon which all existences were led, by power divine, 
towards different porta. Mankind is young yet, both 
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[ in knowledge and power, and a tremendous uncertainty 
I still hangs over the determination of the special aims to 
I ■which we are bound to devote ourselves. But the 
I logical certainty that they do exist Js sufficient, and it is 
[ enough to know that it is the part of each- — if our lives 
be hfe indeed and not mere vegetation- — -to 
endeavour during the few years granted us on earth, 
" more or less to purify and transform the element, the 
_ vfi&dX'wm in which we live, in hai'mony with the one 
I transcending aim. 

" Life Ls a inissioiw; duty, therefore, its highest law. 
Lin the comprehension of that mission and fulfilment of 

■ that duty lie our means of future progress, the, secret of 
ItfAe stage of existence into which we shall be initiated at 
w-&e eondudon of this earthly fitage. 

" Life is immortal ; but the method and time of 
l«volution through which it progresses is in our own 
' liands. Each of us is bound to purify his own soul as a 
temple j to free it from egotism ; to set before himself, 
with a religious sense of the importance of the study, the 
problem of bis own hfe ; to search out what is the most 
striking, the most urgent need of the men by whom he 
is surrounded, then to interrogate his own faculties and 
capadty, and resolutely and unceasingly apply them to 
the satisfaction of that need. And that examination is 
not to be undertaken in a spirit of mere analysis, which 

■ js incapable of revealing life, and is ever iTwpotent save 
. assisting or subserving some ruling synthesis; 

nt by hearkening to the voice of his own heart, con- 
centrating all the faculties of bis mind to bear upon the 
wint ; by the intuition, in short, of a loving soul, fully 
Klpressed with the solemnity of life. Young brothers, 
when once you have conceived and determined your 
mission within your soul, let nought arrest your steps. 
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Fulfil it with all your strength ; fulfil it, whether blessed 
by love or visited by hate; whether strengthened by 
association with others, or in the sad solitude that 
almost always surrounds the niart3T3 of thought. The 
path is clear before you ; you are cowards, unfaithful to 
your own future, if, in spite of sorrows and delusions, 
you do not pursue it to the end." 

"Through what process of intellectual labour, I suc- 
ceeded in arriving at a confircaation of my first faith, and 
resolved to work on so long as life-should last, whatever 
the sorrows and revilings that might assail me, towards 
the great aim which had been revealed to me in the 
prison of Savona — the Republican unity of my country 
— I cannot detail here ; nor would it avail. I noted 
down, at that time, a record of the trials and struggles I 
underwent, and the reflections which redeemed me, in 
long fragments of a work, fashioned after the model of 
Ortis,' which I intended to pubUsh anonj-mously, 
under the title of Records of an Unhnovm. I carried 
thom with me, written in minute characters upon very 
thin paper, to Rome, and lost them in passing through 
France on my return. Were I now to endeavour to 
re-write the feelings and impressions of that period, I 
should find it impossible. 

" I came to lay better self alone ; without aid from 
others, through the help of a religious conception, which 
I verified by history. From the idea of God, I descended 
to the conception of progress ; from the conception of 
progress, to a true conception of life ; to faith in a mission 
and its logical consequence — duty, the supreme rule of 
life ; and having reached that faith, I swore to myself 
that nothing in this world should t^ain make me doubt 
* By Ugo FoBoolo. 
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It was, as Dante says, passing through 
:niartyrdoni to peace — ' ct forced and desperate peace.' 
I do not deny, for I fratemised with sorrow, and wrapped 
myself in it as in a mantle ; but yet it was peace, for I 
learned to suffer without rebellion, and to live calmly, 
and in harmony with my own spirit. I bade a long, 
;»ad ferewell to all individual hopes for me on earth, I 
'dug, with my own hands, the grave, not of my 
affections, — -God is my witness, that now, greyheaded, I 
feel thena yet as in the days of my earliest youth — but 
of all the desires, exigencies, and ineffable comforts of 
Section; and I covered the earth over that grave, ao 
that none might ever know the Ego buried beneath. 
From reasons — some of them apparent, some of them 
unknown, my life was, is, and were it not near the 
end, would remain imhappy ; but never since that 
time have I for an instant allowed mysell' to think 
that my own unhappinesa could in any way influence 
my actions. I reverently bless God the Father for 
what consolations of affection — I can conceive of no 
other — he has vouchsafed to me in my later years ; 
and in them I gather strength to struggle with the 
occasional returns of weariness of existence. But even 
were these consolations denied me, I believe I should 
itJU be what I am. Whether tlie suu shine with the 
■ene splendour of an Italian mom, or the leaden 

irpse-like hue of the northern mist be above us, I 
lot see that it changes our duty. God dwells above 
earthly heaven, and the holy stars of faith and tlie 

ttoie still shine within our own souls, even though 
lir light consume itself unreflected as the sepulchral 

It ia strikingly characteristic of Mazzini tJiat wliile h© 
,U8 writes with an emotion as intense as it is dignified 
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and restrained, of the moral trial by which his spirit 
was re-baptized in pain during the year that brought 
him to our shore, he recounts the material sufferings 
Tvhich he underwent during the first period of hia exile 
in England, with absolute indifference, and siraplj in 
order to strengthen others to regard similar trials as 
lightly as he did himself. It is eqmilly characteristic of 
his nature that he gives no explanation of the causes 
which produced the crisis of poverty he proceeds to 
relate, but this delicate omission may now be supplied. 
He came to England accompanied by three other Italian 
esiles, to whom he was deeply attached, who were, 
during that period, entirely dependent upon him. The 
modest allowance forwarded to him by his motlier would 
have proved barely suiBcient even for his own support, 
had he not, from the time when he inwardly resolved 
to devote his life to his coimtry, deliberately trained 
himself in habit-s of Spartan simplicity, and it was, of 
course, totally inadequate to supply the necessities of 
four young men, in a strange land, of the customs and 
even language of which they were utterly ignorant ; 
two of whom were, moreover, the opposite of their 
generous friend both in temper and habits, and added 
greatly to the sorrows and perplexities of that period by 
selfish repining and constant complaint at every priva- 
tion or sacrifice. To such an extent waa Mazzini's 
communion in affection caiTied, that hia mother who, 
during these early years of exile forwarded even his 
clothes from Genoa, was compelled to select them of the 
coarsest and cheapest materials, as, owing to his resolute 
determination to share all things with his com- 
panions, she was compelled to furnish forth four exiles 
instead of one ; aware that should she send a single 
suit of fine texture, it would immediately be sold 
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her son, in order to purchase cheap clothing for all 
like. 

Since all who could have been pained by the revela- 
ion are dead, it appears not unworthy to relate how 
ibly the mother took her share in the life of silent 
inegation chosen by her sou. When Mazzini was 
it banished, his father, in the hope of inducing him to 
lake such submission to the tyrants of Italy as might 
laure a pardon, resolved to refuse him all means of 
ipport- The mother, better able to comprehend the ex- 
motives of her son's conduct; but unable to modify 
T husband's determination, continued, unknown to him, 
iretly to forward to her son throughout the whole period 
their weary separation, a quarterly remittance sufficient 
supply his frugal necessities had it been expended on 
liimself alone, and by one of those sacred deceptions on 
which the angels smile, to keep him in ignorance of the 
constant personal abnegation and restriction by whicli 
necessary sum was gathered together, to be for- 
always in the name of the father who had denied 
In all the contrivances and sacrifices necessary to 
accomplish this, she was greatly aided, during her short 
life, by her daughter Fi-ancesca; who regarded every 
iri^tion undergone for the dearly loved exile, as light 
id easy. The details of the manifold secret privations 
which the mother and sister maintained this loving 
.and truly pious fraud, would fill a volume. Some of 
them were related to the present writer many years 
after, with mingled tears and laughter, when all necessity 
for deception was at an end, by the noble old mother 
herself, on the condition that the beloved object of such 
care and devotion should ever be kept in ignorance of 
the trials endured for his sake, and of the paternal 
which had rendered thorn necessary. The 
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passage in which Mazzini describes his own part in this 
time of poverty is, as follows : — 

" The moral crisis I had undergone in Switzerland 
■was succeeded — partly in couaequence of obligations 
I had contracted for Italian matters to which I had 
devoted the money sent to me by my parents for my 
personal use, and partly of expenses incurred for othera 
— by a crisis of absolute poverty, which lasted during 
the whole of 1837 and half of 183S. I might have 
extricated myself from it by making known my condition 
to my father and mother, who would have made light of 
every sacrifice endured for my sake ; but they had 
already saciificod too much on my account, and I there- 
fore thought it a duty to conceal it from them. 

" I struggled on in sileuce. I pledged, without the 
possibility of redeeming them, the few dear souvenirs, 
either of my mother or othera, which I posaesaed ; theu 
things of leaa value ; until one Saturday I found myself 
obliged to cany an old coat and a pair of boots to one 
of the pawnbroker's shops, crowded on Saturday even- 
ings by the poor and fallen, in order to obtain food for 
the Sunday. After this, some of my fellow-countrymen 
became security for me, and I dragged myself from one 
to another of those loan societies which drain the poor 
man of the last drop of blood, and often rob him of the 
last remnant of shame and dignity, by exacting from 
him forty or fifty per cent, upon a few pounds, which he 
is eompellod to pay back in weekly payments, at certain 
fixed hours, in offices held in public houses, or gin and 
beer shops, among crowds of the drunken and dissolute, 

"I passed, one by one, through all those trials and 
experiences, bitter enough at any time, but doubly so 
when they have to be encountered by one living solitary, 
uncounselled, and lost amid the immense multitude of 
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men unknown to him, in a country where poverty — 

especially in a foreigner- — is an argument for a distrust 

often UDJust, sometimes cruel. I, however, did not 

suffer from these things more than they were worth, nor 

did I feel either degraded or cast down by them. I 

shouU not even allude to trials of this nature, were it 

I not that others; condemned to endure such, and disposed 

I to feel humbled by them, may, perhaps, be helped by 

\ my example. I conld wish that mothers would bear in 

I mind that in the actual state of Europe, none of us is 

[ certain of remaining the arbitrator of his own destiny, 

r that of those dearest to him, and could be convinced 

I that by giving their children a sterner education, fitting 

I them for any position in Ufe, they would provide better 

I for their future welfare, for their true happiness and for 

1 their soul's good, than by surrounding them with every 

L luxury and comfort, and thereby enervating the character 

1 that should be inured to fatigue and privation in early 

1 years, I have seen young Italians, tempered by nature 

I for nobleness of life, sink miserably into crime, or save 

I themselves by suicide from trials which I have undei^ne 

I with a smile ; and I have mentally cast the responsibility 

1 upon their mothers. My own mother^ — -blessed be her 

I memory ! — with the earnest, deep-sighted love that looks 

J forward to the future, had prepared me to stand uu- 

I shaken in the midst of every misfortune." 

Having surmoimted that first stress of poverty, 

[ Mazzini began to support himself, and to aid the support 

f other exiles, by writing articles in the English reviews, 

and either by choosiug Italian subjects or by frequent 

allusions to Italian matters, made these labours a means 

of calling Enghsh attention to the Italian question, and 

I of preparing the way for the Italian apostolate he began 

~ " 1 after 1S45, and to which he rightly attri- 
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buted the sympathy gradually aroused with the cause of 
Italiau unity. It is alike a pleasure and a pride to 
quote in this place the testimony borne by him towarda 
the close of his life, to the sincerity aud durability of 
English friendship. He says : — 

" Friendships once formed " (in England) " are firmly 
based, and sincerely proved, in action rather than in 
words, even among those who differ upon this or that ques- 
tion or opinion. Many of my ideas appeared then — 
some stiU appear — unrealizable or even dangerous to 
many English minds ; but the logical proof of the 
sincerity of my eonvictiona afforded by my life, sufficed 
to gain me the friendship of some of the best minds of 
the island. Nor shall I ever forget it while I live, nor 
ever proffer without a throb of giatitude the name of 
tho land wherein I now write, which became to me 
almost as a second country, and in which I found the 
lasting consolation of affection, in a life embittered by 
delusions and destitute of all joy." 

Dm-iug Mazzini's first sojourn in England, in the year 
18^4, some devoted young Italians conceived the idea of 
an armed expedition against the despot of Naples, an idea 
which Mazzini, to whom the conspirators communicated 
their design, " reprehended and opposed " as immature 
and certain to lead only to fruitless bloodshed. I merely 
allude to it here because it was the occasion of that viola- 
tion of his correspondence at the English Post Office, by 
order of our government, 'which led to the discovery of a 
long course of similar systematic turpitude, which ha.s 
disgraced the aristocratic rulers of our country. The 
leaders of the proposed insurrection* were Austrian 
subjects, and it was at the request of the Austrian and 
Neapolitan goveruments, that English statesmen "prac- 
* The brothers Baudiera. 
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tising the arts of Talleyrand and Foucli^" liad contrived 
covertly to open Mazzini's letters and transmit their 
contents to the despots abroad. Tlie revelations thus 
made ended in the execution of the patriots con- 
cerned, and as Mazzini truly observes, " the English 
ministers had made themselves accomplices in that 
urder." In Mazzini's " Life and Works " ample 
'sfietails are given of the means by which he detected this 
In&my and, through the courage and persistency of 
Thomas Duncombcj exposed it in the House of Commons. 
Committees of inquiry were instituted in both Houses, 
and their reports, " though couched in language seeking 
,ther to palhate the evil than to display it in all its 
" proved that from the year 1806 until the 
■year 1844i, all the ministers had successively degraded 
themselves by stooping to this method of obtaining 
information." " Not only my letters," says Mazzini, 
and those of other exiles had been opened, but the 
liters of many Englishmen and M.P.'s had- been violated, 
6 crvme had invari^ly been concealed by 
punishable by the cnininal la/tu* — falsification 
9/ seah, imitation of stamps, etc. My own letters had 
ien opened for the space of more than four months." 
I shall not here relate the details of this treacliery, the 
lie uttered in the House " upon his honour " by Lord 
Aberdeen, nor the calimmiea insinuated against Mazzini 
.by Sir James Graham, which he was afterwards com- 
tlled pubhely to retract. On this subject Mazzini 
ite at the time to the English papers, that " when 
.tesmen once descend to play the part of liars and 
rgers, it is not to be wondered at that they should 

calumniators also." 
I have alluded thus briefly to the disgrace then 
la all sivc the iTrespoimihlc barvanta ot t!i« people. 
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brought upoD England by her aristocratic rulers, because 
it affords a striking and terrible illustration of the evils 
of that system of " secret diplomacy," which is one of 
the bulwarks of the monarchical system. " The fact of 
placing a king at the head of the social edifice creates 
the necessity of seeking the support and approval of 
foreign monarchies," of " concessions to foreign courts ; " 
of " trust in and respect for diplomacy," the doings of 
which, as its chief aim both abroad and at home is 
"repression of the popular element," must of necessity 
be concealed from the masses. Even in our own 
coTistitutional monarchy, the foreign policy and prac- 
tice of the ministry is always, and the home policy 
is frequently, concealed from the representatives of 
the people. The whole aristocratic theory upon which 
constitutional monarchy is founded, will, Mazzini 
says, " cease to prevail amongst us when the spirit of 
that word Democracy which is ever upon our lips shall 
have entered into our hearts, and taught us to feel that 
the honest working man is no whit leas noble than the 
descendant of generations of kings; that to touch the 
hand of the last, is of no more mark than to grasp 
the hand of the first, and when we understand that the 
goverTiment of the State should he carried on precisely 
as vndividimls manage titevr private affavrs, by eritmst- 
vng them, to men of intelligence and 'p'rohity im what- 
ever sphere they find those qualitiee uniied." 

Commenting upon the disgraceful incident of the 
opening of his letters, he adds ; — 

" Every Government founded on the absurd privilege 
of hereditary power, and maintained by such empty 
formula as ' tfis head of the Staie reigns hut doeS' -not 
govern;' ' the maintena/nce of a perennial equilibrium 
bet/ujfien powers is the true method of progress,' and the 
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Bimilar stock phrases of conatitutional monarchies — is 
vnevitably drawn into im/morality sooner m- later. 
Instead of deriving their inspirations from the action of 
the collective conscience upon the individual conscience, 
they draw them from the fictions and imaginary laws in 
force in a small and privileged fraction of society, and 
are of necessity in a constant state of antagonism, more 
or less open, with the unprivileged classes. And every 
existence bearing within it a radical vice of artificiaUty 
and immorality, wanders astray from the truth, and from 
that communion with humanity which leads to truth. 
Thus these statesmen, naturally good and honest, but 
been taught to venerate the artificial formulae 
febricated to sustain an artificial conception, (monarchy), 
— ^remote from the true and innate nature of things, 
had gradually lost that just moral sense that inculcates 
the onenes8 of life, and they consequently committed 
themselves, as statesmen, to actions from which they 
would have shrunk with horror as priaate individuals. 

" If the majority of men at the present day were not 
mentally slavish and educated by the usages of monarchi- 
cal countries to regard the man less than the habit he 
wears — if, rejecting tlie immoral distinction betioeen 
the politician and the private individual, and under- 
standing that the first, precisely because he assumes tlie 
position of a leader and instructor of the nation, has a 
nil greater duty of scrupulous honesty — all his fellow- 
t&tesmen had punished Lord Aberdeen's fault with due 
peverity ; if, on the day after the utterance of the lif, 
iiie door of friendly intercourse had been closed upon 
1 as upon a dishonoured man, the lesson would have 
sen of great avail, at least to his successors. But the 
of aristocracy and higli office prevailed over 
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the English moral sense ; and while the country declared 
its bostUity to the abuse, it allowed its perpetrators to 
remain in the Ministiy. 

" Therefore, the secresy of correspondence is violated 
at the present day, precisely as it was in 1844, though, 
perhaps, somewhat more rarely." 

During the first year of Mazzini's life in England, the 
same loving tenderness towards the poor which had dis- 
tinguished him from early childhood, was character- 
istically shown in his successful attempts to mitigate the 
sufferings and improve the minds of his poorer fellow- 
countrymen. "It was," he says, "a logical consequence 
of my opinions and belief that I should endeavour to 
work not only /or the people, but tuifk the people; 
and I had found the few Italian workmen with whom I 
bad come in contact since my arrival in London, so dis- 
interested and worthy as greatly to encourage me in 
making the attempt. Until then, I had few oppor- 
tunities of studying that precious element of our nation 
— the working class. An opportunity was unexpectedly 
presented to me, and I eagerly embraced it. 

" By conversing occasionally with some of the lads 
who wander the streets of the vast city playing upon the 
oi^n, I learned with profound grief and astonishment 
the history and methotl of a traffic carried on by a few 
speculators, only to be qualified as a species of white 
slave trade ; a disgrace to Italy, to its Government, and 
to its clergy, who might — had they chosen to do so — 
have prevented it. . . . 

" I sought a method of alleviating the sufferings 
of those poor boys, and founded an association for 
their protection, and a gratuitous school wherein they 
might learn something of their duties and their rights, 
and be able to give good counsel to their fellow-country- 
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I men on their return. Ou several occasiona I brought 
I those of the masters who had been guilty of violence, to 
I justice in the English courts; and when they found they 
watched, they gradually became less cruel and 
larbitrary in their conduct." Tliia school was kept open 
li — Mazzini personally supplying the greater part of the 
E;fund8, and sharing in the labour of teaching the scholars 
-from 1841 till 1S48, when he left England. He 
, saya of it : " During those seven years, we gave both 
moral and intellectual instruction to several hundred 
youths and children who were in a state of semi- 
barbarism ; and who, half afraid at first, and urged only 
"by curiosity, came to our humble rooms at 5 Hatton 
Garden, to be gradually tamed and civilised by the gentle- 
ness and kindness of the masters; until at length they 
learned to rejoice with a certain conscious pride in the 
idea of returning to their country possessed of education, 
"They used to come between nine and ten o'clock at 
night, bringing their organs witli them. We taught 
them reading, writing, arithmetic, simple geography, 
and the elements of drawing. On the Sunday evenings we 
gathered all our scholars together, to listen to an hour's 
lecture upon Italian history, the lives of our great men, 
the outlines of natural philosophy — any subject, in 
ebort, that appeared to us calculated to elevate those 
unformed minds, darkened by poverty and their state of 
abject subjection to the will of others. Nearly every 
Sunday evening for two years I lectured to them upon 
Italian history or elementary astronomy ; a subject 
-.eminently religious, and calculated to purify the mind, 
Mrhich, reduced to popular phraseology and form, should 
J among the first subjects chosen for the education of 
... It was a second period of fraternal labour 
J and love, refreshing to my own heart and to the hearts of 
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other weary exiles; fortifying them in serious thought 
and earnest purpose. It was indeed a holy work, holily 
fulfilled. Every assistance given was gratuitous. . . . 
all who in any way aided in the education of our 
scholars, were unpaid. Yet they were all of them men 
who had families to support by their own exertions. 
... On the 10th Novemter every year (the anni- 
versary of the opening of our school) we invited all our 
pupils — ahout 200 — to a distribution of small prizes, 
which waa followed by a modest supper, carved and 
served by ourselves and enlivened by patriotic songs 
and the improvisations of the director. One of tb(^e 
evenings was equal, in moral influence and effect, to a 
whole year of mere instruction. Those unfortunate 
lads whom their masters treated like slaves, learned to 
feel that they were men ; our equals ; living souls. 
Many English friends, both men and women, came to 
our workmen's supper and went away touched aikd 
improved themselves. The school, an I have said, 
afforded me a means of contact with the Italian work- 
men in London. I selefcted the best among these to 
help me in a work more directly national in its purpose. 
We formed an association of working men, and published 
a journal called T}ie Popular Apostolate, bearing as a 
motto these words : ' Work aTid its proportionate re- 
compense.' The tendency of mj writings in that paper 
may be judged from the Duties of Man." * 

This association was the first of a vast series since 
formed, either personally by Maiizini, or through his 
direct influence in Italy, and there is not at this time 
a single important town in his native land, which does 
not boast some such association of working men thus 
owing its existence to him. 

• Beprinfed in the present volume. 
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I'While thus finding "rest and refrefihment" in works 
;of benevolence, Mazzini laboured unceasingly towards 

L4;he moral and political education of tlie Italian people, 
and through the medium of the clandestine press and a 
prodigiously extended secret correspondence, contrived 
to arouse an indomitable spirit of national independence, 
and to weave a web of conspiracy over the whole 
country. He also, by spreading accounts of Garibaldi's 
exploits as a guerrilla chief in South America, created 
for him the splendid reputation which prepared the 
people to accept him as hero and leader on his arrival 

»in Eiux)pe in 1848. 
When Pius IX. ascended the throne in '4C, the 
Italians, seduced by the novel spectacle of a Pope com- 
mencing his reign by granting an amnesty for political 
offenders, rashly credited him with patriotic sympathies, 
And imagined him capable of putting himself at the head 
of the movement for Italian independence. Mazzini, 
then in England, was repeatedly uiged to give the 
support of his name and approval to the throng of Pope 
worshippers who already proclaimed Pius IX. the 
"initiator of the future destiny of Italy." Being then, as 
Lever, too acute and too logical to put faith in princes, 
I he replied that so soon as the Pope should initiate it in 
I iact, he would be the first to follow the banner raised. 
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" But where," Le added, " is the banner you wouH have 
me support ? The ouly banner I recognise is the banner 
of the nation, of Unity. For this I would renounce for a 
time wbatevar device I might desire to see inscribed on 
OMi flag ; but tbis I can never renoimce, I should believe 
myself unfaithful to God, my country, and my own soul. 
. . . Any policy which does not begin and end ivith 
that word Unity, I consider not merely negatively 
useless, but positively barmfuL .... In the Pope, I 

see nothing but a well-disposed man wavering 

between the influence of Austria and bis own tendencies, 
but without any of those Italian intentions which others 
have been determined to see in his first acts. If I am 
wrong, the first fact will correct me, and I am quite 
ready to be convinced." Nevertheless, he addressed a 
letter to the Pope, pointing out to him the great 
religious and national mission which he might, at that 
moment, have accomplished, and allowed the letter to- 
be published, in order to illustrate to his countrymen the 
contrast between the Pope's duty and his conduct. 

Six months afterwards the bubble burst ; the Pope 
ceased to play the Italian patriot, and assumed his true 
character as King-Priest, The Moderates who bad, 
until then, asserted that the sole salvation for Italy was 
the union of the pastoral crook with the sword, now 
declared that the sword of Italy* sufficed alone. The 
people, however, irnsheatbed the only sword really able 
to save Italy, in Sicily (1847), and Lombardy {1818.) 
Were there no other source of information as t{) the 
events of this period, the documents contained in the 
English Blue Books for the years '48 and '49 would 
sufiice to show that every step made towards unity in 

• The Moderate journala had already baptized the king "the Sword 
of Italy." 
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3 years was the result of Mazzini'a previous teach- 

' ings aud influence over his countrymen, and that had 
they continued to listen to him, instead of being dazzled 
and led astray by the brilliant promises of the King of 
Piedmont, not only might the disastrous termination of 
the war and the return of the Auatrians have been pre- 
vented, but Italy might, in all human probability, have 
been united at that time. The insun'ectiouary movement 
which spread like molten lava over the whole soil of 
Italy in '48, was declared by Austrian statesmen to 
be the result of Mazzini's seventeen years apostolate, in 
B " Plan for the Pacification of Italy," discussed by 
the council of ministers at Vienna and aent to Lord 
Palmerston. That document speaks of " the germ of 

I Italian nationality, so long buried, but resuscitated 
hy the eft»-ts of Young Italy," as having " brought on 
the events which we have witnessed ; for the universal 

I cry of ' Death to the Austrians ' arose, not first from 
Lombardy or Venetia " (the provinces under the rule of 

I Austria), " but from the depths of Sicily, where Austria 
had never exercised any oppressive influence, and 
traversed the whole Peninsula imtil it reached the 

, Italian Tyrol* which had appeared sincerely atta<:hed 
to the monarchy." -t" Prince Mettemich, who, like all 
despots and the servants of despots, regarded the people 
as a "faction," aud dreaded the sentiment of nationality, 
wrote as early as August H, 1847, " the factions are 
endeavouring to accomplish an undertaking which could 
not be confined within the estates of the church, nor 
within the limits of any one of the states which, in their 

• The reader will reraeniber thnt the territory to which the name 
* Italian Tyrol ' wag given by Austria, belonged, in the days of Italian 
freedom, to the republic of Venice. 

t Vide Blue Book, " Correspondence relating to the affairs of 
I Italy, 1849." 
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fifisiymhle, constitute the Italian Peninsula. The factions 
seek to merge these states into one political body."* 

The Prince was right as to the universality of the 
sentiment of nationality " resuscitated " by Mazzini in 
the hearts of his countrymen. The attempt made by 
the brothers Bandiera to rouse Naples against the 
Bourbon in 1844 was, aa their letters to Mazzini 
proved, -f- a deliberate act of martyrdom for the sate of 
the national idea. Devoutly convinced of the truth 
proclaimed by YoUNG Italy that it was the first duty of 
the Itahans to throw off the yoke of their foreign and 
domestic tyrants, in order to unite their dismembered 
country, they were " impatient to bear witness, 
'Italy,' they said, 'will live when Italia-ns ahall 
learn how to die. And for that there is no teaching 
but example.'" Mazzini tella us, however, that believing 
that the hour was at hand for a vaster and more 
decisive movement, and anxious to preserve those 
precious lives for better combined efforts, he " struggled 
desperately " to induce them to live, in order to join in 
these ; and he might have succeeded in persuading them, 
had not the NeapoUtan and Austrian Governments, 
alarmed at the information sent to them by the 
English ministry,^ "thrown the weight of all their 
scoundrelism into the scale." The victims were 
deliberately betrayed by false information furnished by 
the spies of the Neapolitan Tyrant, and then shot in 
cold blood. 

After the first discouragement produced by their exe- 
cution had subsided, however, it became evident that 
their example had borne fruit in the hearts of their 

* CorreBpoDdence relating to the affairs of Italy, 1849. 
. + The letters opened at the Engliah post-office, 
t Vide page 64 el se/j. 
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countrymen. Manlfestationa against Austria had already 
begun in the States of the Pope in 1846, and at Genoa 
in 1847, in which year the Sicilian revolution against 
the Tyrant of Naples was triumphant. The leaders of 
that revolution had long been in secret correspondence 
with Majzzini, and with the national party in Tuscanyj 
Piedmont, Rome, etc. And when the Lombards rose 
against their Austrian nders in March 1848, the news 
was received with ecstasy, and the most enthusiastic 
sympathy was evinced in every part of Italy. Volun- 
teer companies were formed in every province ; the 
princes Iwing compelled to give way before the popular 
excitement, and even the Grand Duke of Tuscany (him- 
!self an Austrian prince) was driven to declare war j^ainst 
Austria in order to save his own throne. The volunteers 
of Genoa were the first to assemble, but before the end 
of March, 10,000 RoraanB and 7000 Tuscans had armed 
and enrolled themselves to aid their Lombard countrymen. 
The very capitalists of Italy were inspired by patriotism, 
and subscribed large sums of money to the loan raised 
by the Provisional Government of Milan, without de- 
manding interest. Large bodies of volunteers pursued 
the retreating Austrians to the Alps, and the reports of 
the agents of the English Government show, that in less 
than one month after the insurrection of Milan, Austria 
had only 50,000 men left in Italy, and these were van- 
quished, exhausted, and disorganized, 

The events of those years proved the justice of 
Mazzini's revolutionary logic. While the insurrections 
of 1821 and 1833 had failed because the leaders had 
neglected to appeal to the masses, the revolutions of 
1847, '48, and '49 succeeded because they were the 
work of the people, awakened to new life by Young 
Italy. 
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" They are marching straight to a Republic," wrote 
the clear-sighted Austrian stateaman quoted above, aii(i 
it is enough to read the lists of those who fell at Milan, 
Brescia. Bologna, Vicenza, Rome, etc., in order to per- 
ceive that at least nine-tenths of those who died for 
their countij'a freedom in ISiS and 1849, belonged to 
the popular class. But the enemies of popular rights 
were already grouping themselves around the King of 
Piedmont, ajid organizing that so-called " moderate 
party," which gradually diverted the Italian people 
from their straight march towards a republic, and 
gainst the anti-national and corrupting influence of 
which, Mazzini then commenced that struggle of 
principle against expediency, honesty against diplo- 
macy, and duty i^ainst self-interest, destined to 
endure throughout the remainder of his life. "The 
very name of the party was," he says, " significant : 
they styled themselves vwdetntea, as if, iu the then dis- 
membered state of Italy, when the question was be- 
tween existence and annihilation, between the future 
nation and the petty princedoms which, under the wing 
of Austria, contested that nation's development, there 
could exist a middle course. . . , They were royalists, 
willing to admit a certain infusion of liberty — enough, 
and not more than enough, to make monarchy 
tolerable ; ready to assert for themselves the right of 
publishing their own opinions, and of taking their 
seats in a Constitutional Assembly, but without extend- 
ing the same liberty to the masses, through fear of 
awakening in them an idea of rights which the 
Moderates detested, and of duties for which they had no 
reverence. . . . The problem which they set themselves 
to solve was the reconoiliation of impossibiliti-es — 
liberty with princedom ; nationality with dismember- 
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ment ; ami strength with uncertainty auJ disunion in 

the guidance of the movement Many of the 

leaders did not desire unity ; none of them believed it 
1 possible .... Alliances between the petty sovereigns 
j was the ideal of all the thinkers among them, from 
o to Cavour,"* and when the thrones of the most 
insignificant of these had been swept away by revolu- 
tion, the liighest ambition of the Moderates was to 
divide Italy into three, by the formation of a Kingdom 
of the North (that is to say, an aggrandi.sed Piedmont), 
a Kingdom of the South (under the ferocious Bourbon, 
transformed for the moment into a constitutional king), 
and an enlarged Papal Princedom in the Centre. Certain 
1 aquabblea between Austria and Piedmont, in a matter of 
I «UBtom-house duties in 1847, had already afforded the 
Moderates an opportunity of vapouring in their journals 
I against " the national enemy," and (the articles having 
been tolerated by King Charles Albert) of industriously 
circulating imaginary anecdotes illustrative of that 
monarch's secret sympathy with the popular sentiment, 
and his warlike " intentions," etc, " The Pope having 
I failed them," wrote Mazzini to a friend, " they are now 
I going mad about the fws( Captai/n in Italy, and 
when he fails them, they will go mad about the Grand 
Duke, or God knows whom." But when asked to coun- 
tenance the king-worahip, which had taken the place of 
Pope-worship, he answered : — " Notwithstanding all my 
, aversion for Charles Albert, as the executioner of my 

• It is worthy ot note tliftt CaTOur learned nothing by eiperience 
a this respect. Only oue year before hia death, while the revolu- 
l tioo was raging in Sicily, and Garibaldi waa meditating his descent 
I npou Naples, Cavour, who had shortly before publicly declared the 
L unity o( Italy " a Utopian dream," was pbtting with Louis Napo- 
I leoa and King Bomba, a triple allianiw, intended to secure the IiiDg- 
1 <1om of the Bouth to that blood-stained monarch, and place the cooam 
I ef the " magaaniinoua ally" on the throne of Central Italy. 
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best friends, and the contempt I feel for bis weak and 
cowardly nature — notwithstanding all the democratic 
yearnings of my own heart, yet, could I believe him to 
possess enough even of true ambition to •waits Italy for 
his o\vn advantage, I could cry amen." 

But the Moderates neither hoped nor desired to form 
the divided populations of their native land into one 
strong and compact nation. They were utterly unpre- 
pared for the national insurrection which burst forth at 
Milan in 1848, and was entirely the work of that 
popular element which they had always either ignored 
or raisunderatood ; and even after the people had been 
fighting for three days, the upper elasaea and municipal 
authorities issued a proclamation " regretting tlie aban- 
donment of legal measures " (towards foreign usurpers), 
and proposing an armistice. The people went on fight- 
ing without heeding them, and on the fifth day, the 
Austrians fled in disorder from Milan, leaving 4000- 
dead. The Venetian insurrection which followed and 
was accomplished with extraordinary rapidity, placed 
the mountain passes leading from Italy into Austria in 
the hands of the volunteers, thus rendering it impos- 
sible for the Austrians, then in full retreat towards the 
frontier, either to cross into their own territory, or 
receive supplies. Whole regiments of Italian soldiers 
deserted from the Austrian service, and three Austrian 
vessels, manned by Italian sailors, surrendered to. 
Venice, which had proclaimed the Eiepuhlic. " The 
Milanese insurrection had sounded the tocsin of the 
Italian insurrection." 

The Moderates perceived that the cause of monarchy 
would be lost in Italy unless they could drag one of 
their princes into the struggle. The people had learned 
the first lesson taught by YotJHO Italy — ^the duty of 
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winning back their country from the usurper. Should 

they be left to conquer alone, they would feel their own 

power, and put in practice the second lesson, of popular 

rights, and proclaim the Republic. The Moderates, 

therefore, despatched messengers to Charles Albert of 

Piedmont, imploring him to take the direction of the 

movement, and warning him that, should he delay to 

doso,he would"hear the Ecpublic proclaimed." So long 

, as the issue of the contest appeared doubtful, the King 

I declined to receive their envoys, but when it became 

I evident that the revolution would be victorious in 

Milan, he sent to offer the assistance of his army to 

cany on the war in the provinces, on, txi-nMiion that a 

Provisional Qovei-nmcnt should be fiy>~med, zvhich 

t^wuld draw up a proposal to give Lombard^ to tlie 
Crown of Piedmont. Count Martini, " the commercial 
traveller of the Moderates," as Mazzini calls him, made 
this proposal to one of the leading Republicans,* saying, ■ 
" Don't you know that it is not every day one has a 
chance of rendering such a service to a King^" "To 
a King!" says Mazzini, commenting on this; "the 
humblest of the workmen fighting cheerfully on the 
barricades for the banner of Italy, without stopping to 
ask what men would reap the reward of their victory, 
I was worthier in the sight of God, and will one day be 
I worthier in the sight of Italy, than fifty crowned 
"Lings." 

On the very day when the Austrian General (Radetsky) 
I fled from Milan with the remains of the army, when the 
I Tolunteers from his own provinces of Piedmont and 
I Sardinia were forcing their way into the Lombard terri- 
I tory, and to hold back any longer would not only have 
I destroyed all chance of acquiring Lombardy to his 
* Cattaneo. 
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crown, but must have cost him that crown itself, CJharles 
Albert declared war against Austria, That this step waa 
taken solely in order to undo the work aecompliBhed by 
YoDNG Italy is amply shown, not merely by the King's 
private assurances to the other European Courts, but by 
the official reports of our agents in Italy to Lord Pal- 
merstiOn, who, after relating that the insurrection had 
spread to "all the neighbouring towns and villages," 
so that " all the country bordering on the States of Hia 
Sardinian Majesty was in flames," declare that, owing 
to " the spirit of nationality which is powerfully excited, 
. , . there is in the provinces and in the capital 
such an agitation that it is to be feared that from one 
moment to another a revolution might burst forth 
which would put the throne in great danger. . . , 
The danger of the proclamation of a Republic in 
Lombardy is imminent. , . . The situation of Pied- 
mont is such that at any moment, at the aimounce- 
ment that the Republic has been proclaimed in Lom- 
bardy, a similar movement might burst forth in the 
States of His Majesty,"* 

After the proclamation of war against Austria, our 
agents conveyed to Lord Palmeraton the assurances of 
the Piedmonteae Ministers that "the King had only com- 
menced hostilities to maintain order in a territory left 
by force of circumstances without a ma^er,"-f- and in 
consequence of " the immense influence exercised by the 
people, who threatened to revolt in Piedmont and to 
attack the Austrians in spite of the authority of the 
Government, and the imminent danger of the monarchy 
of Savoy, which had forced the Ministry to take up 
arms." J They saw "reason to fear that the r 

" Correspondence reintinj; to the affairs of Italy, 1819, 
t Idem. I Idiim. 
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political associations existing in Lombardy and the 
iximity of Switzerland might cause tht; Republican 
lovemment to be proclaimed, which would liave been 
fetal ... to the august dynasty of Savoy, The Govern- 
ment and the King have not hesitated, and they are 
p rofoundly convinced that they have acted, at the liak 
^m all the danger to which they have exposed them- 
^^kves, /or iliA safety of all other monarckical 

Such were the true reasons which induced the Mode- 
rates and the Sword of Italy to declare war. To the 
people they held, of course, a different language. The 
King's proclamation declared that he came "to lend the 
people of Lombardy that assistance which brother may 
expect &om brother;" and in order to quiet the 
5)ubhcaTis, the Provisional Government issued a mani- 
saying, " We have solemnly and repeatedly 
lared that, after the struggle, it would belong to the 
)eople to decide upon its own destinies," and promising 
" wait till every portion of Italian soil be free ; 
when all are free, all will speak," Mazziui accepted 
this programme of ncutraUty, and loyally abided by it. 
It ia true that, although unaware at that time of any 
deliberate treachery on the part of the king, he had no 
behef that be would prove equal to the task before him, 
but he held it to be " especially the duty of the Eepub- 
^Jicans to teach obedience to the national will," and 
efore exerted all his influence to induce the repub- 
i party to rally round the Provisional Government, 
f abstain from all political propaganda during the war, 
1 to concentrate alt their energies ou the conquest of 
i independence of the country from foreign rule ; bo 
the will of the whole nation might be freely 
" Correspondence relating to Llie :iffuira of Itnly, IStU. 
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declared in the choice of the form of govemnient to be 
adopted in the future. 

No portion of Mazzini's career has beeo more per- 
sistently misrepresented by the venal monarchical press 
of Italy, and more completely misunderstood in England, 
thafc this period of noble ae!f-al)negation, during which 
he was first betrayed and then calumniated by the 
Moderates. They, being already pledged to the cession 
of Lomhardy to the crown, stupidly imagined that the 
best means of bringing it about was to enable the king 
to conquer alune, and thua compel the people to make 
choice between his rule and that of the hated Austriana. 
Upon every skirmish which took place between the 
royal troops and the enemy, the Provisional Govern- 
ment posted proclamations on the walls of Milan, 
announcing nevrs from the camp of an important victory, 
so that towards the middle of the campaign, when the 
incapacity or treachery of the king's generals had 
allowed the Austrians to become once more really 
dangerous, the deluded citizens believed them to be 
nearly exterminated. The volunteers, meanwhile, whom 
the king dreaded because they were KepubUcaus, were 
first recalled from the duty of protecting the passes of 
the Alps leading to Austria, and then disbanded. 
Communication with headquarters being thus thrown 
open to him. General Radetsky was enabled to re-victual 
and reinforce his army at his leisure. 

When the Austrians had taken Udine, the Provisional 
Government were struck with terror, and sent at mid- 
night to summon Mazzini to their coimcil, asking him 
in what manner they shoulil inform the people, whom 
they had so long deluded, that the hour was at hand 
when they would have to submit to their former masters, 
or save themselves by a supreme effort of popular 
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energy. Mazzini implored them to make known the 

whole truth at once, to call for a Imes en masse, and 

the reorganization of the disbanded volunteers, eng^ng 

L ■to form a legion at once in Milan, provided he were 

■'allowed to place his own name at the head of the list. 

Consent was given, but withdrawn immediately after, 

3au8e the king's secretary * had declared that his 

" did ■not want an army of enemies in his 

Kwa/r." 

An attempt was made to quiet the voice of Mazzini 
■who persisted, though unbelieved, in declaring the 
truth as to the failure of the war, by magnificent offers 
of royal favour. A messenger was sent to him from 
the camp, to propose that he should constitute himself 
patron of the royal scheme of uniting Lombardy to the 
crown, offering him, in that case, power to draw up the 
constitution of the new "kingdom of the north," an 
interview with the king, and the position of first minister 
of the crown. The one aim of his life had been the 
unity of Italy, and for this, as he declared to the king's 
envoy, he would have sacrificed every minor point ; but 
the all-important question of the day was war witli 
Austria, and he knew that the formation of a kingdom 
of the north would prove fatal to the war. Such an 
aggrandizement of Piedmont would funiish all the other 
Princes of Italy with an excuse for jealous enmity, as 
|.the open abandonment of the national idea had already 
inguished the enthusiasm and sympathy of the 
Mpulattons of the neighbouring states. The only way 
> rekindle this would he, to transform the war into a 
rar to free the whole nation. If the king would risk 
9 Piedmontese crown for an Italian crown, and become 
lally and truly that Sword of Italy which the 
* CasttiguQtD. 
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Moderates declared hini ; openly break with all the other 
governments of Italy (since, in such case, all would be 
hostile to him), and rally round him all the patriots of 
Italy, from the Alps to the sea, so as to prove himself 
to be acting in earnest, Mazzini would, in his turn, use 
eveiy effort to bring to bis aid all the revolutionary 
elements of Italy. Being asked by the king's envoy 
what guarantee he should require, he drew up a few 
lines to the above effect for the king to sign. The 
monarch, of course, refused, and Casts^eto reported of 
Mazzini, that he " perceived there was nothing to be 
done in that quarter." 

At length, the repeated successes of the Austriana 
compelled the Moderates to own to the people that 
fresh supplies of men and arms were wanting, but they 
declared that if the Lombards would prove their con- 
fidence in the king by voting for the cession of their 
province to his crown, milhons of francs and thousands 
of soldiers would be forthcoming from his subjects. By 
such representations the vote was obtained from the 
deluded population, and, to the triumph of the 
Moderates, the real object of the royal war achieved, for 
all danger of the Republic was, for the time, averted, and 
a precedent — as diplomatists call it^— acquired for' the 
royal House of Savoy. That this was the true ftim of 
the war was further proved by the fact that no sooner 
had the same arts been successful in inducing the 
Venetians to follow the example of the Milanese, and to 
give themselves to the king, than two royal com- 
missioners were despatched to take possession of the 
doomed city in the name of Charles Albert, although he 
had, two days before, handed it over, hy secret treaty, 
to the Austrians. 

Shortly after the success of the royal intrigue, news 
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of the retreat of the Piedmonteae troops upon Milan, 
followed by Radetsky, with a refreshed and now vic- 
torious army, awakened the people to a sense of the 
deceptions practised upon them, and the word " treason" 
circulated from mouth to mouth. "The proposal was 
many times made to me," aaya Mazzini, "to overthrow 
the Provisional Government, and attempt to save the 
country through other men. The undertaking would 
have beea easy, but to what end % A sudden change 
I of government in Milan would have lighted up a civil 
F war, and, without saving the country from the Austrians, 
I would have cast a stain upon the republican banner in 
I the eyes of the still-blinded masses of the rest of Italy. 
^The vote which had ceded Lombardy to the crown 
K would have given the king the right of sending troop.'i 
ite protect order and kia government. We should have 
rfeund ourselves confronted by the bayonets of our 

I Italian brothers, and Austria would have profited by 
r our discords. ... I therefore refused. 1 did more ; 

I I prevented the attempt. In our eyes, the fate of the 
' war had long been decided. We foresaw that the 

royal army would be routed, and the country left de- 
fenceless. ... It did not require the intuition of genius 
I to foretell the course which events subsequently took, 
L and which it was no longer in human power to pre- 
\ vent," 

I have not space to recount the royal betrayal of 
I Milan which followed. The Austrians everywhere 
I Vanquished the king's troops, and the retreat of his 
t army upon Milan resembled a flight. Even the 
I Moderates perceived their error, too late, and in their 
1 despair addressed themselves to Mazzini, whom they 
Lltad calumniated as "an ally of Austria" when ho 
k^ouglit to undeceive the population, for advice and help 
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in their extremity. He at once organized a Committee 
of Defence, Loping, he says, that the attack upon Milan 
by the Austrians " might again traaisfonn into giants the 
people of the barricades," and rekindle the Lombard war. 
All his efforts were directed to prepare for the people's 
defence of their own city. In the moment of danger 
he regained all his influence with the population. " In 
those days," he says, " the spectacle afforded by the 
people was the most irresistible condemnation of the 
royal war and the system of the Moderates . . , the 
population awakened i^in to aubhme life, prepared 
arms for the defence ; scented their ovm baffle, and 
hailed it with joy." 

But all these hopes of a people's war were destroyed 
by the news that the king was coming to defend the 
city with forty thousand men. He was preceded by 
Royal Commissioners, who, in virtue of the vote of 
fusion, assumed the executive power. " I saw them," 
says Mazzini, " and heard their words to the multitude 
aseembled under the windows of their palace .... I 
traversed the streets of Milan, studying the faces and 
the words of men, and I despaired. The people believed 
thefmsdvea saved ; they were, therefore, irrevoeabl/y lost. 
I left the city- — God alone knows with what grief — 
and joined Garibaldi's column at Bergamo," 

The whole story of this period shows that the king 
took the field, not against the enemies of Italy, but 
against the national and republican sentiments kindled 
by Mazzini in the Italian people. 

On the next day the king entered the city, and publicly 
promised to defend it ; although he had already sigiied 
an armistice tvith Radctahy, one of the articles of which 
ivas the surrender of the town. Having addressed 
the people from the window of the palace, swearing 
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that he and bis sons would fight with them to the death, 
he fled by night by a back way, withdrew his army 
from the walls, and abandoned the city to the Austrian 
troops, who inmediately entered. 

Oaribaldi was then at Bergamo, with a small body 
of republican volunteers, and believing that the king, 
who was still at the head of an army of forty thousand 
men, would keep his word and defend Milan, he con- 
ceived the bold project of pushing forward to aid the 
future operations which the king's resistance at Milan 
might bring about. Colonel Medici thus relates Maz- 
zini'a coming amongst the volunteers, rifle on shoulder, 
asking to join the ranks as a simple soldier of the legion he 
commanded. "A general acclamation saluted the great 
Italian, and the legion unanimously confided its banner, 
which bore the device — God and the people, to his 
charge. . . . The march was very fatiguing — rain fell 
in torrents — we were drenched to the skin. Although 
accustomed to a life of study, and little fit for the violent 
exertion of forced marches, his constancy and serenity 
never forsook him for an instant, and notwithstanding 
our counsels — for we feared for his physical strength 
— he would never stay behind, nor leave the column. 
It even happened that, seeing one of our youngest 
volunteers clothed only in linen, and consequently 
with no protection against the rain and sudden cold, 
lie forced bira to accept and wear his own cloak. Arrived 
at Monza, we heard the fatal news of the capitulation 
«f Milan, and learned that a numerous body of Austrian 
cavalry had been sent against us. . . . Garibaldi . . ■ 
not vrishing to espose his small band to uttfir and use- 
less destruction, gave orders to fall back, and placed 
me with my column as rear-guard to cover the retreat, 
. , . My column, always pursued by the enemy, and 
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menaced with destnictiou at every moment by a very 
siiperior force, never wavered, but remained conapact 
and united, . , , , and kept the enemy in check 
to the last. In this march, full of danger and diffi- 
culty, the strength of soul, intrepidity, and decision, 
which Mazzini possesses in such a high degree, never 
failed, and were the admiration of the bravest amongst 
us. His presence, hia words, the example of his 
courage, animated our young soldiera, who were, besides, 
proud of partaking such dangers with him. , , . His 
conduct has been a proof that to the greatest qualities 
of the civilian, he joins the courage and intrepidity of 
the soldier,"* 

But Milan having fallen, all Lombardy fell ; Gari- 
baldi's volunteers keeping the field as long as it was 
humanly possible, and yielding only to overpowering 
numbers, the last of all. Mazzini and some of the best 
of these struggled hard to rekindle the insurrection 
among the mountains, but he tells us that his efforts 
were rendered fruitless by the intrigues of the Mode- 
rates, who, " unable to do, endeavoured to undo, and 
laboured, as they still labour, to dissolve.""f Among 
other writings published shortly afterwards by Mazzini 
in Switzerland, was an address to the youth of Italy, 
recapitulating for their instruction the moral causes 
which had led to the fall of Lombardy, by the substitu- 
tion of doctrines of expediency and oppoHunity, for great 
principles. The title page bore the following significant 
epigraph from Euclid, " The right liiie is tke^ shortest 
betiveen tivo given liovnts," and the writer sadly and 
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indignantly warned the Italians that "nations cannot 
be regenerated by a lie." 

Mazzini tells us that even while he foresaw the ruin 
of the royal war, one Lope still cheered his saddened 
spirit, and that hope was named Venice, " The 
republican flag still waved over Venice, and I believed 
that when imbecility and treason should have done their 
work in Lombardy, the eyes of aU men — cleared from 
deceitful visions — ^would be fixed upon that banner, 
Venice would then become a new centre of resistance, 
a new leader of the people's war," Manin, however, 
who had been the soul of the defence of Venice against 
her foreign foe, lacked tfie revolutionary energy requisite 
to carry on the war after the armistice had been treach- 
erously signed by the Italian king, and in virtue of 
that armistice, the Austrians shortly afterwards re- 
entered the betrayed city. 

" Treason aod imbecility" had done their work too 
well, and Mazzini, seeing that all was hopelessly over in 
Lombardy, went- by way of France to Tuscany. 

" We repuhhcans," he says, " had offered ourselvia 
aa loyal allies to the royal camp ; we never declared 
that camp our own. We ceased from preaching our 
own principle, in order to avoid all disunion likely to 
endanger the success of the enterprise against the 
foreign foe ; hut we never preached in favour of the 
opposite principle. I say this, remembering how many 
of those who were Hivoni republicans yesterday, are 
monarchists to-day; and this not because they have 
really altered their convictions, but simply through 
what they call ttictics, hut what is, in fact, the absence 
of all belief. . . . They cast both the present and 
the future of the countrj' at the feet of the monarchy — 
accepting unconditionally the iuatitution they preached 
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the religious principles upon which his repubUcan belief 
was based ; to the remote but certain realization of 
which he dedicated the thought and action of his whole 
life, and for which he was yet labouring — shattered in 
health but unshaken in devotion — ^when released by 
death in 1872. 




CHAPTEE V. 

BOMAK REPUBLIC — RENEWED INSUKREUTIOKS FHASCO- 

ITALIAN WAB— SICILTAX INSURRECTION— 1843 
TO 1859, 

The Pope, meanwhile, terrified at the national feeling 
excited among his own subjects by events in Lom- 
bardy and elsewhere, fled from Rome in the disguise 
of a footman. Rome was free to govern herself ; it 
appeared as if Venice might long hold out ; a bloodless 
revolution had taken place in Tuscany — the Grand Duke 
had fled— the surrender of Milan had cast discredit 
upon the monarchy, and Mazzini believed that the ut- 
terance of the word Republic by the Roman Assembly, 
might in that moment of imivcrsal fermentation (before 
Naples had again succumbed to her tyrant) have morally 
united Italy. The Roman Assembly, however, like 
prisoners newly released from their fetters, appeared 
unable to advance. They hesitated, temporized, des- 
patched messengers to the Pope asking instructions, and 
presented in those first moments of liberty, as Mazzini 
frankly wrote to them — "a sight half-sorrowftil, half- 
ridiculous. I do not think," he added, " that Providence 
has ever so plainly declared to a nation— you shall have 
no god but God ; 710 inferpreter of His law but the 
■people. . . . Providence has given ua for princes a race 
of fools and traitors, and we persist in striving to re- 
generate our country through them." . . . He reminded 
them also that the Pope was a voluntary fugitive, and 
added that the anxiety he was in as to their first pub- 
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lie iicts, was anxiety for the unity of Italy, not for the 
republic, for which he awaited with submission and de- 
votion until the will of all Italy could be solemnly 
made known. But the Pope's flight was an abdication ; 
he was an elected prince, leaving no dynasty behind him; 
there was therefore no other Bource of authority in Rome 
but the people ; she was, for the time being, de facto a 
republic, though bound in duty, so soon as tho condition 
of Italy should render it possible, to call together a Con- 
stituent Assembly of delegates from every province of 
Italy, to decide upon the form of Government to be ulti- 
mately adopted by the nation. 

On the 9th of •February 1849, the Roman Parliament, 
comprehending at length its true dignity and position, 
proclaimed Rome a republic, and Mazzini having been 
declared a Roman citizen, and elected a member of the 
Assembly, hastened to Rome. He passed through 
Tuscany, and well aware that the Tuscans would not be 
strong enough to maintain their independence alone, urged 
upon the Provisional Government the duty of taking 
the first step towards making Italy one, by uniting 
Tuscany with Rome. " The people," he says, " with 
their usual instinct, comprehended the idea at once," and 
unanimously voted for the repubUc, and for union with 
Rome, but the Provisional Government refused to ratify 
the popular decree. Mazzini then departed for Rome. 

He thus speaks of the sensations with which he 
entered the sacred city, " Rome was the dream of my 
yoimg years, the generating idea of my mental concep- 
tion, the keystone of my intellectual edifice, the religion 
of my soul ; and I entered the city, one evening early 
in March, with a deep sense of awe, almost of worship. 
Rome was to me, as, in spite of her present degradation, 
she still is, the temple of humanity. From Rome will 
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one day spring tlie religious transformation destined, for 
the third time, to bestow moral unity upon Europe." 

" I had journeyed towards the aaei-ed city with a 
heart sick unto death from the defeat of Lombardy, the 
new deceptions I had met with in Tuscany, and the 
dismemberment of our republican party over the whole 
of Italy. Yet, nevertheless, as I passed through the 
Porta dxl Popolo ["the Gate of the People), I felt an 
electric thrill run through me — a spring of new life. I 
shall never see Rome more, but the memory of her will 
mingle with my dying thought of God and of my best 
beloved ; and wheresoever fate may lay my bones, I 
believe they will once more know the thrill that ran 
through rae then, on the day when the Republican 
banner shall be planted — in pledge of the unity of our 
Italy — upon the Vatican and Capitol," 

Even from the meagre details published in our news- 
papers at the time. Englishmen know something of the 
glorious history of that short-lived Repiiblic, which was 
shamefully stifled in blood by France. It is known 
that the Roman people, though so long crusheil and 
degraded by the infamous rule of the priests, displayed 
during the Republic the noblest virtues of citizen-soldiers, 
animated by the presence among them of one who 
trusted, respected, and loved them, and was hiniself 
the living incarnation of self-sacrifice and devotion. 

It is not, however, my purpose to relate that splendid 
episode in Mazzini's career, which was too brilliant for 
even calumny to obscure, my aim being to show you 
the man rather than his work. All men see the light 
when it is set upon a liill, and I shall therefore pass 
hastily over the brief but glorious triumph achieved by 
his principles in action, in order to remove BoOie portion 
of the darkness which has shrouded the labours of Rome's 
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exiled triumvir during the gloomy years that have suc- 
ceeded the fall of his sacred city, and caused her ulti- 
mately to he " profaned bj' monarchy." 

Knowing that the first duty of a free state in Italy 
was to attempt to emancipate tlie states still groaning 
under foreign oppression, Mazzini's first care was to pre- 
pare for war with Austria. Austria having just tri- 
unaphautly reconquered Lombardy, he regarded it as 
inevitable that she would now attack Rome ; but " even 
should Austria not attack us," he says, " it was our 
duty to make ready to attack her." ... " We could 
only win Italy to the Repubhc by emancipating her 
from the foreigner — creating her ... by declaring 6y 
acts to the country — that which mona/rchy either could 
not <yi' would not do, the. republic wiU. Such was my 
plan," He therefore proposed to the Aesemhly to elect 
a Committee of War, to make ready either for defence 
or offence, as the case might be ; and they determined 
to raise the number of the troops to 45,000, trusting 
to the assistance of the volunteers, who, as Mazzini 
rightly foresaw, flocked to Home from the other parts of 
Italy, These vigorous preparations for action on the part 
of the little Republic, compelled King Charles Albert 
again to attempt to redeem hia lost poptdarity, by declar- 
ing war against Austria himself, a war, however, brought 
to an abrupt end by the shameful battle of Novara, 
■wherein the treachery with which the king's troops were 
intentionally sacrificed was so apparent, that the king, 
t-o appease the popular indignation, chose a remedy 
much affected by princes, and selecting a scapegoat 
among the generals, dubbed hiiti, traitor, and had 
liim shot. Public opinion, however, fixed the shame 
on a head more near the throne. Charles Albert abdi- 
cated immediately after, and his son, Victor Emanue!, 
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ascended the throne. On the news of this new triumph 
of Austria, the Roman Assemhly, believing war to bo 
imminent, passed a decree investing three citizens with 
the supreme executive power, Mazzini was the life 
and soul of this Triumvirate. They had not had one 
month to organize their forces before Louis Napoleon 
sent a French army to crush the republic. On the 
news of the arrival of the French at Civita Vecchia, the 
port of Rome, the Assembly, to their honour, decided 
to resist. Mazzini 's reasons for advising this were 
many, but chiefly, he says, " one intimately bound up 
with the aim of my whole life, — the foundation of our 
national unity. Rome was the natural centre of that 
unity, and it was Important to attract the eyes and the 
reverence of my countrymen towards her." 

But no one, except Mazzini, believed that the Roman 
people would dare to resist the power of France. 
Mazzini tells us that, when the question as to whether 
they should resist or not first arose, the chief officers of 
the National Guard told him, sadly, that the main body 
of the guard would refuse to defend the city. " It 
seemed to me," he says, " that I understood the Roman 
people fur better than they, and I therefore gave orders 
that all the battalions should defile in front of the Palace 
of the Assembly on the following morning, in order that 
the question might be put to the troops. The universal 
shout of WAK that arose from the ranks, drowned in an 
instant the timid doubts of the leaders." 

Space will not allow me to recount the history of the 
siege of Rome by the troops of Louis Napoleon, He 
was at that time President of the French Republic, but 
"alreaily meditating the enthronement of tyranny at 
home, he was desirous, on the one hand, of accustoming 
the soldiery to fight against the republican Hag, and oo 
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the other hand, of gaining over the Catholic clergy and 
that portion o£ the French people which derived its 
inspiration from them." And the kings and govern- 
ments of Europe, dreading the bright example offered 
to their subjects by the Republic, gladly stood by and 
allowed the vilest and vulgarest despot among them to 
bombard the city and restore the self-styled Vicar of tho 
Carpenter's Son to a throne elevated anew upon the 
corpses of tlie Roman people and re-cemented with their 
blood. 

After two months siege, during which the Italians 
performed prodigies of valour, the French made them- 
selves masters of the heights round Rome, and were thus 
able to destroy the city by means of their artillery. 
The Assembly declared that resistance being impossible, 
the defence of the city should be discontinued, and 
desired the Triumvirate to come to terms with the 
French General. This Mazzini refused to do, saying, 
he had been elected a Triumvir "to defend, not to 
J the Republic," and sent in his resignation. His 
two colleagues followed his example. 

He forwarded to them, next day, a noble protest, in 

* order that documentary evidence might remain to prove 
that "the people had not despaired of their country 
although the Assembly had done so," saying : — 

" You had received a double mandate from God and 
the people, binding you to resist, so long as resistance 
was possible, the oppression of the foreigner, and to 
keep holy the principle of which the Assembly was the 
visible incarnation, by proving to the world that thero 
can be no compact or compromise possible between the 
jUBt and the unjust ; between eternal right and brute 
force ; and that although Monarchies, founded upon the 

' egotism of interest, may yield or capitulate. Republics, 
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founded upon faith and duty, neither yield nor capitulate, 
but die protesting." 

He pointed out that the people were still eager for 
the defence, but that the Assembly, by declaring the 
defence irapoesible, had in fact, rendered it such by the 
utterance of that baleful word; reminded them that by 
allowing the French army to enter Rome, they decreed 
the fall of the Republic, and added : 

" lu the supreme and decisive movement, when you 
should have arisen superior to fate, you were faithless 
to your mission, and unknowingly betrayed the great 
Italian idea represented hy Rome. .... I, as a 
representative of the people, solemnly protest before you, 
before the people and before God." 

It is characteristic of Mazzini's indifference to personal 
danger that after the French had entered, he remained 
more than a week in Rome, wandering about the city 
with two friends, since dead, and " inwardly thrilling 
with rage and revolving thoughts of a last struggle of 
resistance." ... In those days every faculty of his 
mind was " absorbed in the one sole thought of rebellion 
at any cost against the brute force which had thus come 
down upon \is unprovoked, to destroy one repubhc in 
the name of another." 

All of these plans failing, however, he had yet another 
reafion for remaining. The lies promulgated by the 
French and Catholic Press, as to the t&rror he had exer- 
cised in Rome during the siege, made him desirous of 
proving the falsity of the accusation by thus offering 
himself as an easy victim to any who might believe they 
had an injury to avenge, or feci desirous of being 
rewarded hy the dominating sect. Moreover, he says, 
" I had not the heart to leave Rome. With a sense 
within my soul like his who beholds the funeral of his 
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iKst-beloved, I witnessed the departure of the members 
of the Assembly, the Ministers and Oovemmeut into 
■exile; I saw the hospitals invaded where our wounded 
lay, suffering far more from the fate of the city than 
their owu j I saw the fresh graves of our bravest 
trampled and profaned by the foot of the foreign con- 
■queror, . . , How it was that neither the priests nor 
the French took advantage of the opportunity I tbuB 
a.fforded them of either killing or imprisoning me, is a 
mystery to me. I remember how — and ■ im- 
plored me to leave Rome, and, as they said, preserve 
myself for better days. But could I have foreseen the 
new deceptions, the ingratitude, and the abandonment of 
me by old friends that were in store for me, I should — 
•could I have thought of myself alone — -have said to 
them : If you love me, let me Me with Roine." 

Mazzini, however, declares with just pride that "the 
glorious initiative and prophetic page of history inscribed 
by Rome during that two months' war, will ever remain 
to prove to men grown wiser than they are at present, all 
that may be achieved by a pr[ncli>le and a nucleus of 
men firmly resolved to incarnate that principle in 
fliCtion." And after alluding to the miracles of valour, 
self-sacrifice, order, and discipline displayed in the time 
■of danger by the people — bow "the people, the Assembly, 
-and the Triumvirate formed one indivisible whole, each 
strengthening each by unlimited faith and trust," so 
that they "governed withou,t need of tributuds or , 
^7*180718," he adds : — 

"All these things were due to the Republican institu- 
tion ; to the noble instincts of our people, called out by 
the existence of a popular Government, to the formula 
of Ood and Uie people, which awakened in each man's 
lieart a consciousness of his own duty and his own right ;' 
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to our faith and trust in tlie masses, and to their faith 
and trust in us.* Our monarchy, with 45,000 soldiers 
and Piedmont as a reserve force, could find no other 
means of salvation than treachery. And even now, 
while I write these lines " (1865), " our monarchy, with 
half a milhon of men under arms — troops, mobilised 
national guards, and volunteers — with large pecuniary 
means and a huge materiel of war, with twenty-five 
millions of Italians wanting Venice — shrinks from assail- 
ing the Austrian forces that are encamped upon Italian 
soil. I know not how well the Romans remember 
1849 now. But if Roman mothers have done their 
duty and taught their children due reverence for the 
republican martyrs of their city who fell iu that year ; 
if they have pointed out to them the spot where fell the 
young poet of the people, Goffi-edo Mameli — the spot 
where Maaina, already wounded, and with only nineteen 
followers, led the charge against a position defended by 
300 Frenchmen, and perished — the spot where fell 
Daverio and Ramorino, refusing to retreat, though but 
20 against 100 — Villa Corsini — Villa Valeutini — il 
Vascello — Villa Pamfih — the very stones around Rome 
— each one sanctified by the blood of one who fell with 
a smile on his face and the republican cry upon his 
lip — our rising Rome will never, or at least will not 
long, he profaned by the monarchy." 

* Something of tlie peraooal affection and trust of the people 
ntaj be attributed to the fact that the ceotral figure and true soul of 
the government waa as fraternal and democratic in practice as in 
theory. The little room occupied by the Triumvir in the Quirinal 
was accessible at all hours to the humblest citizens of Rome. Work- 
ing men and women entered as freely as the highest offioiaJa, and 
received the same cordial wdcome, the sonie friendly grasp of the 
baud. The TriurcTir dined at a second-claGS restaurant, for two 
francs daily, and his only luxury was a bnnch of choice flowers, pro- 
vided for him every day by an unknown hand. 
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When Mazzini at last left Rome it was without pass- 
port or papers of any kind, on a little steamer, com- 
manded by a Corsican who consented to run the risk 
■of conveying him to Marseilles. He contrived to enter 
and to quit the city and to traverse the enemy's country 
■without detection, and took shelter in Switzerland. 
Before leaving Rome lie had organized a vast secret 
-association in order to maintain a correspondence between 
the re-enslaved Romans and the national party in the 
rest of Italy." This association kept alive the republican ■ 
spirit of tlie people for many years, but when the leaders 
were at last discovered and imprisoned, and their 
clandestine press seized, Mazzini's last link of communi- 
cation with Rome was destroyed, — the spell exercised 
over the people by the authority of his name being 
broken and the advantage of his counsels lost — -agents 
-of the king of Piedmont were sent amongst them 
to spread false promises of royal help, and advise them 
to lie quiet and await the great battles of deliverance 
and independence which the princely deceiver was always 
going to fight. A people that has consented to lie quiet 
under slavery, from motives of policy, for a few years, has 
no need of further counsel to maintain the ignoble 
attitude, and, whether from sloth or fear, the Romans 
gradually sank again into the indolence aad corruption 
begotten of slavery; while Mazzini, faithful to his task 
of teaching his countrymen that, " who would be free 
himself must strike the blow," was compelled to direct 
his energies elsewhere. 

" The Bowl ot this associfttion was Giuseppe Petroni, of Bologna. 
His republican constancy and virtue remained uneliaken during an 
unpriaoDment in llie Itoman dimgeona wliich lasted nearlf twenty 
d he had scarcely regained hia freedom before he wa« 
[ointly with Mazzini, in the publication ot a republ 
u liotna del Pojwlo. 
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Before the end of 1852, he had evidence of the 
result. A conspiracy against the Austrians was di;*- 
covered in Venetian Lombardy, and notwithstanding 
the bloody revenge taken by the foe, and the execution 
of three of the leaders in Mantua, a stilt more formid- 
able attempt was planned in Milan by a vast secret 
association formed among the working men. It was. 
not until the conspirators numbered many thousands, 
and had established links in every town in Lombardy, 
that they appealed to Mazzini to aid them with amis 
and money. He dispatched a military man to study 
thcii' plans and chances of success ; whicli, as the move- 
ment had heea extremely skilfuUy planned, and the 
secret completely kept, he reported to be extremely 
favourable. Mazzini forwarded assistance in money, 
but refused to send supplies of arms, on account of the 
risk of discovery, and reminded the conspirators that 
resolute men with daggers in their hands could obtain 
these from the enemy, as they had done in 1848. The 
hint was taken. The series of ajH'pj'ises* had been 
planned and organized with the most wonderful minute- 
ness of detail against all the important points of Milan :. 
Ao interior of the places to be seized, studied with the 
most exact precision : each operation was entrusted to a 
carefully selected and organized group of working men 
under chosen leaders ; each wa.s to take place at a given 
moment ; and throughout all Lombardy every centre of 
the national party had received instnictiona for rising 
ivi soon as the news should reach them of insurrection 

• The word surprise is here uaed in the military sense. In insur- 
rection againat a foreign usurping force everything must be secret. 
Every military man kuows that anythinK and everything maif ha 
accomplished by fiirjirvie/; but also that the least incident, a noise,* 
an order misinterpreted, or even a delay of a few minutes, &c., may 
lie fatal to their success. 
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in Milan. A single error and a single betrayal d 
the whole plan, and caused the discovery of the move- 
ment. The error consisted in the agreement made that 
the execution of all the secondary surpflses should de- 
pend upon a signal to be given by the leader of the 
initiatory surprise of the Castello. This leader betrayed 
his trust, and fled from Milan at the last moment ; and 
the various bands of conspirators who had assembled 
upon different points of the city, prepared to execute ' 
the secondary movements, after awaiting the signal for 
a certain time, imagined that counter orders had been 
given by the chiefs, or that discovery had taken place, 
and dispersed. Two of these bands, however, impatient 
at the unexplained delay, decided to act alone, and suc- 
cessfully executed the surprises of the posts of the 
Grande Guardia and the Palazzo Reale, costing the 
Austrians 150 soldiers and two superior ofBcers. Thir- 
teen Milanese working-men were hanged, without trial. 
by the Austrian authorities, immediately afterwards. 
In the midst of the confusion caused by the dis- 
covery and the arrests which followed, Mazzini contrived 
to apprize the majority of the conspirators of the error 
in time to enable them to escape, and with incredible 
energy and rapidity, to warn those who were to have led 
the smaller movements in the lesser cities of Lombardy, 
of the failure of the attempt.* 

It may be well to declare here, once for all, with regard 
to the many insurrections planned or assisted by Mazzini 
during his life of incessant struggle and sacrifice, that, 
without one single exception, he was ever on the spot 
and took personal part in the danger of every move- 
ment initiated by himself, as well as in many of which 
he had disapproved as immature or injudicious, so 
' See Appendix A. 
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soon as he found that, either from impatience of 
Buffering or miscalculation of the chance of success, 
liis countrymen were determined to risk their lives in 
the cause of Italy, It is not my intention to insult 
his memory by answering any of the calumnies spread 
by the monarchical press of Europe, but for the sake 
of those who may have listened in ignorance, I assert 
this fact as the absolute truth ; a truth only too well 
known to those personal friends who, during his life-time 
were frequently compelled to conceal their knowledge of 
his peril and speak with outward serenity of the absent 
beloved one for whom they were trembling at heart. The 
" small movements" which those who knew nothing of the 
real condition of Italy, and judged all things by their 
immediate, and often, only apparent results, were loud 
to condemn — were invariably determined by the solemn 
conviction in the mind of the man, which had flashed 
by heroic intuition across the mind of the boy in the 
streets of Genoa — the conviction that against an existing 
wrong in one's own country, resistance is a duty : the 
belief that the Italians could and therefore ought to 
struggle for freedom, and the perception which grew and 
strengthened with his growth, that success was possible 
if all would do their duty, and that they were therefore 
bound to renew the attempt whensoever there appeared 
a reasonable chance of success. He never forgot that 
even failure in the attempt to free their country was a 
grand step in the education of the Italian people, as well 
as a breach made in the citadel of oppression. 

The Italian people were so full of hatred to their 
foreign masters, that even after this failure and the 
arrests, executions and persecutions which followed— 
Mazzini had proceeded far in preparations for renewed 
action before the end of IS.*)-}-, when his plans were 
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■overthrown in the south by the dispatch of French and 
English vessels of war to Naples, and in the centre, by 
the treachery of some agents of the Piedmontese monarchy 
■who had pretended to join the conspiracy. The ceaseless 
persecution of Mazzini by the Piedmontese king, arose 
from the fact of his preaching to the people that they 
who were free from foreign rule themselves, were doubly 
bound to free the remainder of Italy from bondage ; that 
duties were in proportion to means ; and that Piedmont, 
having means, was bound to use them for the benefit 
of the common country, or unworthy to possess them. 
But the "fatherland of kings is their own family;" 
the interests of Victor Emmanuel were linked with 
those of the despots of Europe, and he was not disposed 
to perform a duty which might irritate his royal 
"cousins," nor to allow his people to act for themselves 
and make the dangerous discoveiy of their own strength. 
Consequently, while monarchical agents were encouraged, 
and even paid to preach to the people the easier doctrine 
of " each for himself," Mazzini, in preaching the leas 
attractive lesson of duty, had to contend against the 
perpetual ditBculty of the sequestration of his writings, 
freedom of the press* being practically unknown in 
Piedmont. In order to meet this difficulty, he published 
A journal called "Thought and Action," first in London, 
and then in Switzerland. 

The attempt upon Naples, headed by Mazzini 's 

* The "Italia e Popolo," the orfian of the liberal party, was 
aeijueBtrfited Jifly times between February and September ot thiit 
jrear, and no lesa than four editors of the paper imprisoned. The 
spirit in which the government proHecutions were carried on, may by 
inferred from the fact that on one occasion, when a jaamalistwhohed 
alKady endured two months' preveirtire imprisonment was acquitted, 
the advocate for the crown angrily exclaimed : "you man ar<iuil him ; 
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friend. Carlo Pieacano, and tlie simultaneous rising in 
Genoa and Leghorn in 1857, were tbe next public 
revelation of the results of Mazzini's untiring apoatolate. 
Pisacane seized upon the CagUaH steamer, freed the 
political prisoners in the island of Ponza, and landed 
with them on the Neapolitan shore, with the intention 
<rf co-operating with certain members of the national 
party there against tbe Bourbon tyrant ; and the in- 
surgents of Genoa and Leghorn attempted to take pos- 
session of the arms and maUi'iel of their well-fitied 
arsenals therewith to aid the movement in the south. 
" The question," said Mazzini, in a defence of the 
attempt * published shortly alter in refutation of the 
calumnies spread by the Moderate press, "was not be- 
tween the Republic and Royalty, but between action 
and inertness. I am a republican, and such are almost 
all thoBe who support me in a struggle which has now 
lasted for five-and-twenty years .... but we main- 
tain that DO one has the right to substitute his own 
will, or that of his section, for the national will." Hi- 
and his followers refused to recognise in Piedmont other 
than the freest portion of Italy, and, consequently, the 
part most bound by duty towards the rest. Upon the 
map of Europe they recognised not Piedmont, Tuscany, 
Naples, &c., but only Italy. Whosoever rejected that 
programme might be a Piedmontese, Tuscan, or Neapo- 
litan, but he was not an Italian. Genoa was free from 
foreign rule ; by the laws of God and man, duties were 
in proportion to means; Genoa had means, and was 
bound to use them, or unworthy to he free. But, in 
Mazzini's sense of the word, the Moderates were not 
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Italians — " the duality between tlie prosperous and the 
wretched, under the names of Piedmont and Italy, had 
taken hold of their minds .... the lesser country liad 
made them forget the great, the tiiie country — Italy." 
To the monarchical agents and journaliata who incessantly 
preached to the Piedmontese people to be content with 
offering t!be exa/nvple of constitutional govei-wment to the 

' provinces under despotic rule, he exclaimed : — 

" Speat not of ejcaraple 1 To whom ? To the men 
upon whose head is placed the ca'p of silence ? * To 
the men who, hemmed in by foreign bayonets, are for- 
bidden to meet together by five at a time ... to 

I counsel each other through the press ? ... It is the 
example of the man who bars his own door when 
muider is doing witlioiit. , . . Act, in God's name, and 
we win follow you ; if not, we will act ourselves, and 
drag you into the arena in search of that oppm'tunity 
you pretend to await" 

Nor was it ivitbout reason that he spoke tlius. Pie<l- 
mont had been free for ten yeai*s, and although pos- 
sessed of a well-organized army and navy, and well- 
filled treasury and arsenals, had won no inch of ground 
irom the foreign rulers of Italy. The Moderates sought 
to stifle the good instincts of tho people by telling them 
that every attempt on their part interfered with the 
" vaster designs gradually being matured by the mon- 
archy," so that, little by little, " the credulity of tlie 
uneducated, the prestige exercised by even a phantom 
of force, . . . the conscious ur unconscious selfishness 
of the comfort- seek era in life, had created," says Mazzini, 
" a population of dupes, whu persisted in conunitting 
the salvation of Italy to protocols which recognised the 
dominion of Austria in Lorabardy ; to the propositions 
* A method uf torture then in usu in the prisoDS of Naples. 
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of Ministerial Mberators^ who teach their masters how 
ix> "prevmit the unity of Italy; to wars in the Crimea, 
seekiug the co-operatiou of Austria ; to Anglo-French 
mediations which demand — but do not obtain — the 
liberation of a few prisoners ; to the occult designs of 
the man who, having extinguished in blood the liberties 
of France and Rome, is doomed, by an inexorable fate, 
to live and die a tyrant." 

The heroic attempt of Pisacane upon Naples was 
crushed. He himself fell in a desperate hand-to-hand 
fight against overwhelming numbers, -f- and the few of 
his little band who were taken alive, were cast into the 
hideous Neapolitan dungeons. The movement in Genoa 
in support of his expedition was put down by the Pied- 
montese monarchy ; that in Leghorn by the Austrian 
Grand Duke, Both of these movements having been 
prepared by Mazzini, the Moderates misrepresented their 
purpose, declaring the attempt had been intended to 
overthrow the Piedmontese monarchy and establish a 
republic. Their journals vied with one another in 
calumnies against Mazzini, and groans over his " fatal 
influence " \ipon the people. 

"For six- and -twenty years," wrote he, in answer, "if 
I am to believe you, I have been fatal to the Itali^a 
cause. ... I have committed nothing but errors ; nay, 
many times have I been declared utterly extinguished, 
null, unworthy of being spoken about ; yet, nevertheless, 
grown grey in years and care, my means exhausted, 
opposed by all the governments, gendarmes, and spies 
of Europe, so that — England only excepted — there is not 

" Tlie Moderates were at that period coining medala to Cavour 
RS the " Liberator" of Italy. 

t The agents of the Neapolitan GoTemment persuaded the vil- 
lagers at Sapri, where he lauded, that he and bi« men were t-scaped 
bauditti, and hy this deception obtained their assistiiiice iif^auurt. 
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therein an inch of ground I can tread legally and without 
danger, from time to time I reappear, an agitator, fol- 
lowed, you can no longer say by a few, and feared by the 
powers wlio are strong in public and secret organisation, 
in their armies, their gold, and some of them even — if 
their press speak true — in opinion. Why is thia "i I 
will tell you, ... I am but a voice crying. Action : but 
the state of Italy cries for action ; the beat men of Italy 
cry for action ; the people of her cities . . . cry for 
action ; the scourge and the cnjs of silence at Naples 
point to action ; the glorious memories of '48, and the 
unspeakable shame of the people to whom these 
memories belong, and whose teachers lead it — the 
Belisariua of liberty — to beg from the protocols of every 
conference, from the memoranda of all semi-liberal 
ministers, a deceitful hope of avielioratioTis — call foT 
action as a solemn duty. ... So long aa you offer to 
remedy the ills of Italy by sleeping draughts, immobility, 
and . . . opportunities, the souls who thirst for action 
will turn to me ... to us, who when asked by the 
south of Italy ... to send a steamer to Ponza, found 
means to send one, while you gave nothing but words 
and pity. Do you wish to destroy my fatal influence ? 
Act ; act better and more efficaciously than I. When 
I — left alone by you — act on what you call a small scale, 
unite and act upon a larger scale. . . . You also are 
Italians . . . Agitate Piedmont till she awaken to a 
of her duty, , . . Give money and muskets to 
your brothers in the south, the centre, and the north." ^_^ 

The king answered by condemning him to death : 
the king's minister, Cavour, by declaring in Parliament 
" the monarchy of Piedmont exists in virtue of treaties 
wAicA it respects." * 

• Treaties whith guaranteed Lombardy to Austria, TiiacHny to- 
I^eopold of Austrin, Eome to the Pope, and Nuples to tLe Bourbon*. 
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It were well if the peoples would bear in mind that 
all the monarchies in Europe exist upon the same terms 
— " respect" for the treaties and alliances framed in the 
self-interest of despots. 

The Moderates continued their system of decrying all 
present action in the name of ima^nary action to come, 
coining medals, meanwhile, to Cavour, as the Liberator 
of Italy, in spite of his repeated and public assertion 
that the emancipation and unity of Italy was a " Uto- 
pian dream." Mazzini, meanwhile, unshaken as ever 
by failure, continued calmly re-weaving the broken web 
of the national party, and endeavouring, through his 
vast correspondence and his public writings, to Italianise 
Piedmont and prepare the way for action. In order to 
counteract his "fatal influence," Cavour formed a so- 
called " national society," the ostensible purpose of which 
was to prepare for war with Austria. This talk of war 
brought over the majority, even of the republicans, 
to the monarchy once more ; and as soon as the rumour 
of an alliance with France was heard, Victor Emmanuel 
and Cavour were loudly proclaimed by the Moderates 
" the vnificatrn's of Italy," and thoughtlessly accepted as 
such by the people, who flocked from every province of 
Italy to enrol themselves beneath the royal standard, — 
the princes of- the centre ahandoning their thrones in 
terror, as before. 

The purpose of Cavour, in declaring war against Austria, 
was twofold. It was necessary to checkmate Mazzini, — 
the revival of whose influence might f^ain endanger the 
throne by leading the people to fight their own battle 
under repuhlican leadership, — by assuring them (as in 
tho case of Charles Albert in '48) tliat the king would 
spare them fresh sacrifices by conquering for them ; and 
at the same time to win for his master the long-coveted. 
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ricli province of Lombardy.* 'ITie French Emperor, 
finding it necessary to amuse the discontent of both 
army and people by the silly bait of military glory, 
availed himself of Cavour's uneaainess at the revival of 
national feeling in Italy, but, with truly princely greed, 
the plebeian Emperor required from him a secret treaty, 
binding Victor Emmanuel to hand over to France the 
two frontier provinces of Nizza and Savoy in exchange, 
a proceeding which a single glance at the map of Italy 
will show to have been about as wise as that of the 
householder who drives a robber from his iield by the 
help of a burglar, and liands to him the keys of hia front 
and back doors as a reward. Three things are notable 
with regard to this treaty : the indifference with which 
that Royal Esau, Victor Emauuel, sold hia Savoyard birth- 
right for the Lombard pottage ; the fact that, as usual in 
monarchical arrangements, the feelings and wishes of 
the populations transferred from one ruler to another 
were reckoned of no account, and the folly with which 
the ever deluded people hailed Louis Napoleon aa 
their disinterested friend and " magnanimous ally." In 
vain did Mazzini, who knew the truth, endeavour to 
recall the Italians to their senses by publishing, smj 
mAynihe before the event,f the secret conditions of the 
agreement entered into between Cavour and Napoleon 
as to the price to be paid to the magnanimous 
ally for the execution of an " idea," which was quite 
other than the idea of the Italian people. " Napoleon," 
he wrote, " seeks Nizza and Savoy (the price stiptUated 
for Lombardy), the throne of the Naples for Murat, and 
of the Centre for hia cousin, , . . Cavour 1ms agreed 

* The reader will remember the "preceJent" created by the &ct 
<ijvnrm \a 1818. 

+ On the ISth December 1656. 
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to these things. ... If Austria resist to the utmost 
the whole design will be completed. If, after the first 
defeats, she should offer to ahandon Lombaxdy, in order 
to have Venetia secured to her, tfi^y will accept, and 
only the conditions concerning the aggrandisement of 
Hie House of Savoy will be fulfilled ; the rest of uprisen 
Italy will be abandoned to the vengeance of her masters."* 
He foretold also a "sudden ruinous peace, fatal to the 
insurgents, before the war is half over. . . . Louis 
Napoleon, fearing the action of the peoples, should the 
war be prolonged, will compel the Sardinian monarchy 
to desist, conceding to it a certain p<yrtion of territory, 
Oiccording to drcumstances, and abandoning the be- 
trayed Venetian -provinces, as well aa a portion of 
Lomhardy, to Austria." -^ 

The people, however, dazzled by the Emperor's pro- 
clamation, that Italy should be " freed from the Alps to 
the sea," forgot that he had strangled liberty in France; 
forgot that his bayonets still propped the rotten throne 
of the Pope ; forgot Victor Emanuel's share in the former 
betrayal of Milan, and the treachery of Novara ; forgot, 
in short, the truth bluntly aud forcibly stated by one of 
the wisest and noblest men of the national party.I that 
" he never reaches heaven who travels arm in arm with 
the devil." Volunteers contioued to flock to the king's 
standard, notwithstanding the appeals made to them by 
the moderate press, not to embarrass the Government, 
as the regular troops were more than sufficient to com- 
plete the emancipation of Italy. Though neglected and 
discouraged in every possible manner, they still poured 
in, until when more than C0,000 had thus embarrassed 



* See hia joiunal, "Thought and Action" (Pcosiero 
Triibner, London. Lausaone, Switz. 

] Thought aad Action. + QuaflrJo. 
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(tc Government, 4,000 were unwillingly accepted aud 
enrolled under Garibaldi ;" the rest were rejected by the 
" Sword of Italy," as the Moderates persistently named 
the vulgar licentious prince who had never struck a blow 
in her cause. 

The facts of the war are well known. The allied 
troops gained victory after victory, and, when the defeat 
of Solferino bad rendered Austria for the time helpless, 
and Lombardy was won back to Italy, the emancipation 
of all Italy appeared, as, if the war had been carried on it 
would have been, certain. But "the sudden and ruinous 
peace" which Mazzini had predicted, gave the lie to the 
hopea of the people ; it was even niore ruinous both to 
the honour and security of Italy than he had foretold, 
for the proposals which, according to the secret treaty, 
were to be accepted, if offered by Austria, were imposed 
by the French Emperor himself. " Peace is concluded 
between tbe Eraperor of Austria and myself," said the 
■' magnanimous ally ; " the puppet king was not so much 
as named in the matter ; the four fortresses which 
divided Venetian Lombardy from Lower Lombardy were 
left in the hands of Austria ; Venice was secured to her ; 
the Dukes of Modeua and Tuscany were declared restored 
to their rights ; Bologna given back to the Pope, and an 
Italian Confederation announced, with the Pope for its 
head. The proclamations of Napoleon had declared 

■ The young men least fitted for warfare were selected to serve 
under Garibaldi, who named them " the involides." The remainder 
e either despatched to distant military depgta, or distributed 
among the stationary regimenta. The reason Was obvious : ttieae 
young volunteers represented not only the warlike, but the mvulu- 
tionary element of their native provinces; and although, had they 
been drilled and organized, they might have done admirable service 
by harassing the rear of the Austrian army, which was alloired ta 
retreat unmolested after the defeat at Magenta, they might also, if 
united in arms, haye kindled an insurrection on the occasion o( tha 
I slianieful peace which followed, 
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that the Italiau people should be " free to express their 
legitimate desires." Bologna and Tuscany refused to 
accept their former masters, and the first impulse of the 
populatiooa, indignant at the shameful conclusion of the 
war, was to separate the Centre from the reet of Italy ; 
and many of the republicans favoured this idea, and 
rashly turned against Mazzini, — who earnestly prea<:hed 
the duty of uniting those provinces with Piedmont, — 
accusing him of " prostrating his faith at the feet of the 
king," while the federalists (fortunately for Italy a party 
as insignificant as unscrupulous), declared that his writ- 
ings, by teaching the people to seek the unity of their 
country before every other good, had prepared the way 
for the servile worship of monarchy, which, at that time, 
degraded Italy. The monarchical press meanwhile de- 
clared this revival of repiihhcan hostility to be his work, 
and accused him of conspiring to overthrow the monarchy. 
Equally unmoved by abuse and calumny, he continued 
to preach unity as the first necessity ibr the Italian 
people, because only a strong and united nation could 
maintain that independence from foreign rule for which 
they had taken up arms, or sustain a republic, should 
the united nation determme upon that form of govern- 
ment. It is known that, owing to the instinct of unity 
which he had awakened in the people, the plans both 
of Louis Napoleon and the Separatists were defeated. 
Bologna and Tuscany persisted in offering themselves to 
Piedmont, In pursuance of his idea of enthroning bis 
cousin in Tuscany, Napoleon ordered Cavour to decline 
tlie gift, and was meanly obeyed, but the anti-French 
manifestations made on the visit of the Emperor's 
cousin, were so unequivocal, that the scheme was of 
necessity abandoned. Bologna and Tuscany maintained 
their independence, and ultimately the king was allowed 
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longer be withheld, and these 
sre, like the reat of his " great- 



I 
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to accept what could n 
new gems for his crown 
ness," thrust upon him. 

Mozzini's whole energies were now directed to the 
■one idea of carrying on and Italianizing the war. He 
implored all parties to set aside every internal question 
for this great aim, " In the name of the honour ot 
Italy," said he, " let us all make One." He addressed 
a magnificent letter to the king, pointing out to him 
that the wai' had but begun, and assuring him that if 
he would put himself at the head of the nation to 
unite Italy, the repuhhcans would loyally sijpport and 
aid him in tbo entei-prise. " All parties would then be 
extinguished," said he ; " the only things left in Italy 
would be the people and yourself." 

The excitement produced by this letter was such that 
it became impossible for the king to ignore it. The 
popularity of Cavour had been shaken by the ignominious 
peace, and the Katazzi ministry, which succeeded, was 
■compelled to coquette with the war party, to caress 
■Garibaldi, and to feign sympathy with the popular wish. 
Brofferio, the celebrated historian of Piedmont, carried 
Mazzini's letter to the king, who tnformed him that he 
had already read it ; declared himself determined that 
"Italy should exist at any cost," and desired Brofferio 
to offer Mazrini an interview. 

* Mazzini answered that it was as well to speak clearly 
-on both sides before meeting; that, convinced that the 
majority desired Victor Emmanuel for their king, he, 
bowing to the will of the nation, assured him that if he 
would sincerely endeavour to become such by winning 
the still enslaved provinces to the crown, he would help 
him to the utmost ; but the king must promise not to 
sheath his sword until he were victorious :— 
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"I cannot," said Mazzini, "accept 'union' or 'pro- 
gressive unification,' ... no such compromise. I will 
not accept the offer to fight to-day for the Duchies ;. 
to-morrow for some other portion of Italy ; tlien to wait 
till the Pope die for another; then wait two or three 
years for war for Venice. , . , The fact of the day is 
the revolution in the centre. Tliere must be the 
fulcrum of the lever. The king must openly make 
common cause with the centre, and unite it to Italy : if 
not, not. My proposal is based on the conviction that 
Piedmont and the Italian revolution are strong enough 
for the enterprise. To revolutionize the south is easy;* 
and that done, with the actual Neapolitan army, the 
troops of Sicily, those already in arms in Piedmont, 
Lombardy, iind the centre, and those vrhich such a fact 
would create in Italy, the king would have 500,000 
men and a marine. If the monarchy has amon^t its 
9er\'ants no man who understands these things, all action 
in common ia impossible i each of us must do what he 
can alone. . . . The enterprise in the south is easy : I 
do not even ask Piedmont to initiate it — we will do 
that." 

He added that if the king really desired unity, he 

should send word to the small governments^- in the 

. centre to cease their persecution and imprisonment of 

* Facts showed the truth of this a tew months later. 

+ The "■ gOTemments " here aUiuttd to were the temporary ^rern- 
ments formed in the Dukedoms of the Centre and in those portions 
of the Papal States wherein the populations had thrown oS the yoke 
of their former mnsten, and offered themselves to the Piedmonteee 
crown. Sncli were the (BonapartiBt) dictatorship of Cipriani, in 
Bologna, BUGceeded bj that of Karini, which extended orer Ote 
Komagne, Modcna and Parma, and that of Ricasoli, in Tuscany. 
The two last were creatures of the king of Piedmont, and ruled iu 
bia interests untU he^ — himself the creature of Louis Napoleon — was 
allowed to accede to the wishes of the populations, and unite thoBe^ 
proriocea to the reet of Italy. 
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Italian exiles, and let Garibaldi know (directly or 
indirectly) that should he pass the fictitious frontier 
between the Roman States and Naples, he would be 
tacitly approved by the Government, and (should Austria 
intervene against him) have its open support. Should 
the king loyally accept these propositions, Mazzini 
promised to maintain absolute secrecy upon the matter. 
He added that the insurrection of Sicily was certain as 
soon as Garibaldi should pass the frontier on his way to 
Naples, but that should the king prefer it, he would 
undertake to secure that insurrection beforehand, so as to 
give Garibaldi an ostensible reason for his passing, " As 
Boon as Garibaldi reaches the Abruzzi," he added, " the 
insurrection of Naples itself is certain ; certain, also, the 
offer of annexation to Piedmont (if the National party 
have instructions not to oppose it), which offer the king 
must accept at once." Piedmont might thus make all 
Italy her own, and " the king become the man of the 
century." He concluded by saying, " if the king agrees 
to these propositions, we can arrange matters together 
at once ; if not, all interviews are needless, as in that 
case, I am irrevocably determined to maintain my own 
independence." 

He who wrote thus was under sentence of death, and 
obliged to remain concealed in the dominions of the . 
king with whom he made these stipulations, a fact 
which is alone sufficient to prove (if any such were 
needed) that it was the "fatal influence" of his character 
and genius that impelled the halting advance of the 
Swyrd of Italy upon that path of Italian unity upon 
which he was to reap the fruits. While he was thus 
besitating, lacking the courage to dare, Cavour returned 
to power and commenced plotting with "Bomba" of 
Naples, and the "magnanimous ally," that division of Italy 
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iuto three, of which I have spoken above, and all contact 
with Mazzini was broken off. 

It had been found impotssible openly to outrage th& 
warlike sontiment of the people by disbanding 
Garibaldi's brigade, and the fact that it remained in 
arms kept alive the hopes of the credulous in the 
intentions of the king. Mazzini, who knew better wliat 
these intentions were, now urged upon Garibaldi himself 
the scheme he had suggested to the monarch, hoping 
either to compel Victor Emmanuel to follow lead as 
before, or to induce the people to act without him. Many, 
even of the Moderates, favoured the idea of the 
insuiTection and invasion of the south, but on condition 
that Mazzini, who had planned the movement, should 
not appear in the matter, declaring that his name was 
so identified with republicanism, that it would ensure 
the hostile intervention of Napoleou. Always 
indifferent to things personal, Mazzini wrote tO' 
Garibaldi detailing to him the preparations already 
made in the south, and urging him to put himself at the 
bead of the movement, promising, should it be success- 
ful, to conceal the fact that it was his own work, and to' 
leave the whole gloiy and credit to Garibaldi ; while, on 
the other hand, he offered, in case of failure, to bear all 
the obloquy and discredit himself, and allow the 
expedition to be declared " a Mazzinian dream." 
Garibaldi agreed to this proposal in writing. Unhappily, 
notwithstanding his promise of secrecy, he privately 
informed the king of the plan, and the monarch, with 
his usual cunning, feigned approval. The general bad 
already given the order to march on the ensuing day, 
when, on the receipt of a private telegram from the 
king, be abruptly broke faith with Mazzini and hia own 
troops, and quitted the camp by night. His two- 
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colonels (Medici and Cosenz) were shortly afterwards 
raised to the rank of generals in the regular army. 

As unshaken by Garibaldi's betrayal as he had ever 
been by the opposition of princes and the instability and 
ingratitude of the people, Mazzini persevered in his' 
endeavour to lead his countrymen to their duty. 
Those who knew him intimately perceived a deeper 
sadness in his smile after every such wrong or delusion ; 
but there was no other change in him. His agenta 
had long traversed the south, and knowing Sicily to be 
more disposed to begin the struggle for freedom than 
Naples, he decided to send Rosahno Pilo, a young 
Sicilian nobleman, who had been educated to republican 
virtue by him, and whom he deeply loved, to head the 
insurrection there. Rosalino and Quadrio, a republican 
second to none in untiring self-abnegation and devotion 
to hia country, hEid previously used every effort to 
persuade Garibaldi to head the expedition, but were 
scornfully refused, and told that the promised insurrec- 
tion of the south was " a Mazzinian dream." At length, 
informed by Rosalino that it was his fixed resolution to 
act, with or without him, the general promised that' 
should Pilo so far succeed as to be able to hold out for 
eight days, he would join the movement. The young 
republican started at once, hia sole material of war 
being a few thousand francs, and some pistols furnished 
by Mazzini. He knew his Sicilian countrymen well ; 
they had promised to act, and they would keep their 
word. 

It had been agreed upon that the insiirrection Pilo had 
undertaken to lead should begin at Palermo on the 3d 
of April, and although he was detained by streKS of 
weather till the 11th, the people rose on the appointed 
dny. On his arrival, he found that the movement had | 
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been suppressed in the city, but that the country-people 
were still in arms. He at once took the command, 
re-awakened the enthusiasm of the people, beat the 
royal troops in every encounter, maintained the insurrec- 
tion in growing power and vigour against an enormous 
disparity of numbers, — ^not only for eight days, but for 
six weeks — ^and fell by a gunshot wound, in the moment 
of victory. He had beaten the troops of King Bomba in 
a decisive encounter, and died with a smile in his face, 
having, in that instant, received the news that Qaribaldi 
had landed. 
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■Cavoor and tlie Moderates had openly blamed the 
iDsurrection of Sicily ; they opposed, as long as it was 
possible to do so. Garibaldi's departure to aid Rosalino 
Pilo, and even when the General and his "thousand" had 
reached the island, they used every effort to induce him 
to promise not to cross over to Naples, It is snid that 
the king even wrote to bim an autograph lettei to that 
effect. But circumstances were too strong for them, 
and when, after a series of victories in Sicily, Garibaldi 
crossed to the Neapolitan shore. King Bomba fled in 
terror at his mere name, and he entered the metropolis 
of the south, amid the acclamations of the people, her 
conqueror, before he had struck a blow for her liberation. 
The Moderates then changed their tactics, and gave 
out that the whole movement had been secretly prepared 
by Cavour' with the approval of the king, and they 
-dispatched agents to Naples to prepare the way tor the 
annexation of the kingdom to the Piedmontese throne. 

* Garibaldi himaelf, however, in his published writings, haa not 
only strongly denied having ever received any aasiBtance from the 
monarchical party, but has even accused them of putting every 
possible obstacle in his way. See hia " Lett«r to the Sardinian 
Electors" (Unita Itnliana, No. 10, 18G9), wherein the charges made 
.against tbe king's ministers are explicit and terrible. He does not 
name the king, but there is an Italian proverb whidi says, ht jloga 
the laddle whv ilares noljlog the hornt. 
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Mazzini, in the meantime, still secreted in Italy, 
waa ceaselessly at work preparing arms, amraunitiou, 
and men to help the revolution. But loving the whole 
of Italy with equal love, he thought not only of Naples, 
but of Venetia, the Trentino, and the Stat-ea of the 
Pope. He believed that the completion of the freedom 
of the south might be safely left to the awakened 
enthusiasm of the population, guided by the prestige 
and power of Garibaldi and hia volunteers, and there- 
fore intended the three espeditiona which, with the help 
of a Committee of War which he had formed in Genoa, 
he had successively fitted out, to carry help into the 
Papal States ; but, partly owing to the obstacles placed 
in hia way by the Government, and partly to the fact 
that the volunteers themselves were more eager to join 
the popular hero than to try the chances of a new 
movement without him, Mazzini was thrice compelled 
reluctantly to dispatch all the men and material col- 
lected, to the south. Having thus, " without assistance 
from the Government, and appealing only to the 
patriotism of Italian men and women, rapidly dis- 
patched arms, steamers, and upwards of 20,000 meu 
to Garibaldi," he recommenced his labours for a fourth 
time, and equipped and officered a body of 8000 men 
to enter the Roman States, where the population, 
although unarmed, was prepared to support their entry 
by rising in insurrection. 

Garibaldi, whom the enthusiastic Neapolitans had 
proclaimed Dictator, approved the plan, and as the 
most solemn promises hati been exacted from the mili- 
tary leaders that the republican banner should not be 
raised, the most influential men of the Moderate party, 
the authorities of Tuscany and Genoa, the Minister of 
the Interior, aud the king himaulf, with whom one of 
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the military leaders had a long interview, consented. 
The success of the movement, against the ill-organised 1 
army commanded by the Pope's General (Lamoriciere), 
(an army which was a sort of loosely pieced mosaic of 1 
fanatics from every country in Europe,) appeared certain. 
Mazzini's plan was, as soon as these should be beaten 
and the Pope should have fled as before, to leave the 
Komans to maintain their newly acquired freedom, 
while Garibaldi should join the victorious volunteers 
and push on with them to free Venice. 

The king agreed to everything, but two hours later 
sent an autograph letter, to be skovjn not given, to the 
military leaders and authorities, forbidding the move- 
ment The Governor of Tuscany,* who had allowed 
the volunteers to be publicly recruited and trained to 
arms within a few miles of Florence, suddenly inter- 
fered on the day before their departure, and turning the 
camion of the royal troops upon them, compelled them 
to embark for Naples, where the successes of Garibaldi 
having rendered it impossible to frustrate the popular 
movement, the king had determined to profit by it, and 
had, to that end, sent his generals, Medici, Bixio, and 
Cosenz, to take the direction of the war into their own 
hands. The policy of Victor Emanuel was, as Mazzini 
publicly declared at the time, " always to endeavour to 
prevent any and every popuLir moveinent, but always to 
turn every popular victory to account, for the enlarge- 
ment of his own dominions." 

Ricasoli afterwards defended his treachery by declar- 
ing that he had information that Mazzini's real purpose I 
In arming the volunteers was, not to free the Roman 1 
States, but to commence a republican revolution. 

" Let Its act," wrote Mazzini in a public letter to ' 
* Gicasoli. 
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the monaj-chista ; " what ia it you fear ? 
no ! we have told you that should wo ever j^in deem 
it a duty to conspire for the repubUc, we will give you 
full warning. A struggle for office ? no ! you well 
know that, were Italy once united under a monarchy, 
we should return into voluntary exile. That we should 
seek to share the gloiy ? no ! you know that we have 
always worked in darkness, concealing even our names. 
But," he concluded, " if you will persist in taking orders 
from Louis Napoleon, then hear our determination — 

" We will never yield. 

" We are strong and resolved .... The instinct of 
the people is with us ; if you put us down in one place, 
we will rise again in another. We will have One, 
united Italy. Will you unite her % If so, we will 
stand by you : if not, we wiU stand by Italy and our 
own fixed resolution. You may sequestrate our writ- 
ings : you will be cowardly enough to sequestrate ihia. 
We will then teach the people their duty through the 
clandestine press. You may imprison us : others will 
rise up and take our place. When the time is ripe for 
the fulfilment of a mission, God raises up from the 
prison or the grave of one leader, another stronger than 
he. We will have our country. You cannot prevent 
that which is willed by God and the people." 

The insurrectionary movement commenced in the 
Koman States, and the bnitalitiea committed in Perugia 
and elsewhere by the mercenary troops of Lamoricifere, 
created a ferment in Italy which alarmed the king ; 
Garibaldi still held in his hands the whole resources of 
the late kingdom of Naples ; the cry of the betrayed 
populations and the appeals made to him by all the 
true patriots of Italy, decided him to employ the vast 
resources at his command in aid of his oppressed 
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fellow - countrymen, and he issued a proclamation 
announcing his immediate intention of marching upon 
Home. Tliis announcement determined the Govern- 
ment to act. It became cleai- that the king must 
either take possession of the insurgent provinces 
himself, or see them freed by the people. The 
Moderate press seized the occasion to magnify the 
Italian teodencies of the king, but he, as his father had 
done in '4S, was careful to assure the other crowned 
heads of Europe of his real motives. The press of 
Europe vied with the Moderates of Italy in admiration 
of the daring " Sword of Italy," but it was the courage of 
fear. "7/ wt are not in the Catfolica before Qa/ribaldi," 
said Cavour to the French Minister (Talleyrand), "we 
are lost. The revolution wUl invade Central Italy. 
We are constrained to act."* And the circular of the 
French Minister (Thouvenel) declares— 

" Signor Farini . . . }ias explained to the 
Emperor (in Chamb^ry) the extn-emely dangeroua and 
embarrassing position in which the triumph of the 
revolution, personified to some extent by Garibaldi, 
threatened to place tite Qove^tvment of his Sardinian 
Majesty. . . . Qaribaldi was about to pass freely 
(«Toss tiie Roman Stages, raising tlte populations, and 
having passed that frontier, it would have been impos- 
sible TO PREVENT AN ATTACK IJPON VENICE " (Mazzini's 
plan). " There was but one course left to the Cabinet 
of Turin hy which to prevent fliese events, which was to 
enter the Marche and Umbria so soon as the arrival of 
OaribaZdi had awakened disturbaTice, and restore 
OBDEH, witkoiit touching the authority of the Pope, 
and, if necessary, to give battle to the revolution 
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on tlie Neapolitan tet-rito^'y, a/iid miinediately call 
foyether a congress to settle the condition of Italy."* 

Mazzini knew these things, and wrote to Garibaldi "f" 
at the time, saying : — " If you, ara not on your way 
towards Home or Venice befm-e three weeks are over, 
your initiative will he at an end." He left Tuscany, 
and hastened to Naples, but his effort-a were vain. 
Garibaldi's initiative was already practically at an end ; 
he was surrounded hy the king's party, who excited the 
ignorant population against Mazzini by declaring that 
the idea of the deliverance of Rome from the Pope was 
a mere blind, and that he was, in fact, conspiring to 
overthrow the Dictatorship and establish a Republic, 
which would bring upon them the intervention of all 
the , monarchs of Europe, to restore Eoraba to the 
throne, etc., etc. One distinguished member of the 
monarchical party,J a man respectetl by the NeapoHtans, 
because he had in former years rebelled against their 
dethroned tyrant, chose a more wily method of attack. 
He addressed a letter to Mazzini through the press, 
acquitting him of all evil intentions, but assuring 
him that his name was so associated with republi- 
canism, that his mere presence among them was 
a source of anarchy and danger, and appealing to 

• Circular Thouvenel, 18th October I860.— iJ'wiinwiKs ofiheFrench 
Oficial Collection (Paria). 

t It may be iidded tbut nan; other well-koown Italian patiiota 
(Qufldrio, Cattaneo, Saffi, Bertani, &o.) also vainly endeavoured to 
induce Garibaldi to cany on the national enterprise at that time, 
instead of abandoning all things to the monarchists ; and it is poBBible 
that he might have listened to their tuMce, had it not been for bis 
constant, in Burmoun table objection to the idea of associating himsetf 
in action with Mazzini, at the lisk of being overahadowed by his 
potent individuality and genius. " I will act alone — I will not see 
Mazzini," he repeated, even as late aa 1869, to a young Piedmonteae 
patriot, one of at least a hundred messengers MUt to him to propose 
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lilm to prove hia patriotism by withdrawing into 
voluntary exile for his country's good. The peculiar 
meanness of this appeal consisted in the faet, that while 
professing to address itself to Mazzini, it waa, in effect, 
an appeal to the authorities t« drive him out of Italy. 
The decrees by which Mazzini had been condemned to 
death in every state of Italy, had never been revoked, 
and it was simply in consequence of the overthrow of 
the king of Naples, that he was able to show himself 
by daylight in that portion of his native land. He, 
however, answered Pallavicini, refusing to leave Naples, 
and saying,—" . . . The greatest sacrifice it was possible 
for me to make, I made, from love of unity and civil 
concord, when, ceasing from all apostolate of ray own 
faith, I declared that I accepted monarchy, not from 
reverence for either monarch or ministers, but from 
reverence for the ■will of the majority of the Italian 
people (no matter how deluded), and was even ready to 
co-operate with it, so long as ifc should further the 
foundation of Italian unity, adding that should I at 
any time believe myself bound iu conscience again to 
raise our old banner, I would frankly and publicly de- 
clare my intention to friends and foes. I will not 
voluntarily make any other. If honest men, like your- 
self, believe my word, it is their duty to strive to con- 
vince, not me, but my enemies, that their own intoler- 
ance is the only source of anarchy actually existing. If 
they do not believe a man who for thirty years baa 
sought only his country's good ; who was the first to 
teach his present accusers to lisp the name of unity, 
and who has never lied to any living soul, — so be it 
with them."' 
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Having thus answered Pallavicini, Mazzini calmly pir- 
sued his life-long course, doing his duty, and leaving tli& 
rest to God. He saw " Biaih to Massini " written 
upon the walls, and smiled. He felt no bitterness 
towards the people, knowing that the responsibility of 
their ignorant injustice lay not with them, and he per- 
sisted in publicly repeating to their rulers the truth that 
duties are in proportion to means ; that Naples, being 
strong and free, was bound to use her freedom for good, 
by helping the still enslaved provinces of Italy, where 
the royal troops would only " restore order without 
touching the authority of the Pope," and that Garibaldi, 
whom the people had chosen as leader, was bound 
to lead them to Eorae, and to proclaim religious 
liberty in the focus of religious despotism. His genius 
and eloquence produced their usual effect ; sincere 
lovers of Italy took heed of the truths thus fearlessly 
uttered ; several journals were started supporting his 
views, his room was nightly crowded with volunteers 
eager to put them in practice, when Garibaldi, who, by 
availing himself in that moment of the people's love and 
trust in him, and leading the army, navy, and volun- 
teers to the deliverance of Rome, might have united 
Italy — ^suddenly blighted the hopes of all enlightened 
patriots, and postponed the advent of religious liberty in 
Italy for an indefinite period, by presenting the Neapoli- 
tan provinces to King Victor Emanuel. Having per- 
formed this piece of idle dramatic display, Garibaldi 

a Bick bed, bidding them forget individaak and think □□]; of their 
conntry, of rendering her free and worthy of the noble part he 
believed her destined to play in the drama of the future. " God," 
he said, " has offered to you the grand miaaion of creating the Europe 
of the nationalities. Would that I might die in exile, would that 
even the memory of my name might periah within yonr hearts, bo 
might 1 but dying, hail you, oh my brothera, on the path towarda 
its fulfilment ! " 
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retired to tLe island of Capicm, laudud and exalted as 
" the modem Cincinatus " by the venal monarchical press 
of Europe, forgetful of or indifferent to the fact that the 
rich Neapolitan provinces were an integral portion of 
Italy, and consequently the property of the Italiau 
nation, and disposing of a population of nine millions of 
human beings, as if they had been the cattle on hia 
personal estate. His admirerti have urged in his excuse 
that Tictor Emanuel had privately assured him that he 
would himself lead the army to Rome, and it is agree- 
able to hope that he was reaUy so unmindful of the past 
as to be able to believe this, Mazzini, seeing that all 
hope was for the time at an end, departed, without wit- 
nessing the publif entry of the King to take poBsesaiou 
of a gift which the fortunate soldier had no right to 
bestow, ' 

The instincts of the Italian people are eminently 
noble and tnie ; their heroic response to Mazzini when 
he was no longer a voice crying in the wilderness, but 
a living and inspiring presence among them at Rome, 
is sufficient proof of this. But they had been corrupted 
by long ages of servitude, and the dawn of freedom 
found them— like men long chained in a dungeon — 
dazzled and bewildered by the light, and feeble and 
uncertain whither to direct their steps. Consequently, 
they were easily led to trust to the first semblance of a 
Force among them, and to leave the performance of 
their duty to others. Tlie seventeen years propaganda 
of Young Italy had produced the magnificent out- 
burst of national feeling in 1848, but it had been 
easier to awaken within them the instinct of unity, and 
the indignant sense of their nght to Rome, Venice, 
and the Trcntino, than to inspire them with the con- 
.staucy and resolution to win their right for themselves. 
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Nevertheless, as time went on, and it gradually became 
clear that Victor Emanuel had no real intention ol' 
undertaking the national duty, the Italians, seeing them- 
selves again deluded in their trust in Princes, remembered 
the man who had bidden them trust only in " God and 
the People." Demonstrations and emeutes recommenced 
in all the chief towns in Italy in 1861, and the popula- 
tion of Turin, then the capital of Victor Emanuel's 
kingdom, aesumed so threatening an attitude, that the 
venal and servile Parliament found it necessary to avert 
the danger of revolution by passing a solemn and unani- 
mous "vote" proclaiming Rome the capital of Italy. 
No steps were taken to make it such, however, and the 
ministry contented themselves with pledging themselves 
to go to Rome, with the ctmseiii of Louis Napoleon. 

The popular excitement was lulled for a while, but 
not subdued, and Garibaldi, besieged and urged on every 
side by his old companions in arms, kft Caprera early 
in 1862, and assembled a small body of volunteers in 
the Neapolitan provinces, with a view of attempting 
that expedition to Rome, which he might have trium- 
phantly achieved when master of the military, naval, and 
financial resources of the former Neapolitan Kingdom. 

Mazzini was well aware that the king would not allow 
Garibaldi to compromise him with Louis Napoleon, by 
inaugurating an expedition against the Pope in any 
portion of his dominions, but he believed that an insur- 
rectionary attempt to free Venice, if supported by the 
prestige of Garibaldi, would awaken a national move- 
ment against Austria, so powerful as to be certain of 
ultimate success. In the hope of inducing the General 
to consent to this, he repeated the disinterested offer he 
had made to him in 1859. He despatched a friend to 
Garibaldi, to remind him that Naples being now a portion 
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of his own kingdom, Victor Emanuel would assuredly 
interfere to prevent the orgauization of any revolutionary 
attempt there. Venetia, however, still belonged to 
Austria, and the king would be aa unable to prevent a 
Venetian insurrection, as he had been unable to prevent 
the popular insurrection against the tyrant of Sicily and 
Naples, in 1860, Let us, then, initiate the Venetian 
insurrection, he said ; give us the moral support of your 
sympathy and approval, or, at least, do not weaken our 
hands by preaching the Roman enterprise now. If we 
succeed, join us, as you joined the Sicdian movement, 
and the power of your name will convert our insurrection 
into a national movement. You shall be master in 
Venice, as you were master in the South, and we will 
at once become mere soldiers in your ranks. K, how- 
ever, we fail in our insurrectionary attempt, your name 
and authority will be left intact ; I will take upon myself 
all the responsibility of the idea, and all the abuse and 
discredit consequent upon this failure, as I have done ■ 
with regard to so many others. 

Garibaldi, however, persisted in the Roman scheme, 
and Victor Emanuel, practising on his weakness, sent 
him word (it is said hy an autograph letter) that 
although himself unable to risk offending the Catholic 
monarchs of Europe, by overthrowing the temporal 
power of the Pope, he would gladly shut hia eyes if 
the work were done by otbei^s. Notwithstand- 
ing the past, so completely was Garibaldi deluded, 
that when the royal troops sent to bar his passage 
came in sight, he forbade his followers to fire, believ- 
ing that they came as friends. The commander of 
the royal troops, however, know the King s mind 
too well to have any scruples. He commanded hia 
men to fire on Garibaldi as he advanced alone to parley 
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with them, and tlicn conveyed him, a wounded prisoner, 
to the fortress of Varignano, It is scarcely necessary to 
Hiiy that the oificer who executed this crime was im- 
mediately promoted by his royal master to the rank of 
<.}eneral ; but the reward bestowed by Victor Emanuel 
upon the man who bad given him a crown, is an ex- 
ample of ingratitude aufEciently conspicuous to be notable 
even among Princes, The fury of the people found 
vent, as usual, in idle " demonstrationa " in nearly 
every city in Italy, but these, the issue of impulse only, 
and bursting forth without concert or organization, were, 
after a considerable amount of useless bloodshed, put 
down by charges of cavaky, display of cannon and troops 
in the streets, etc., and when terror had done its work, 
it was followed by the favourite' royal farce of a general 
amnesty, from which, however, Mazzini was expressly 
excluded. As GarrLson lias remarked, " whoever might 
have looked upon Mazzini as a visionary dreamer and 
impracticable theorist, assuredly they were not the 
despotic rulers in Europe ; for they seemed to regard 
his revolutionary spirit as ubiquitous, credited him with 
either inciting or participating in whatever conspiracies 
threatened their overthrow, placed him under attainder, 
hunted him from kingdom to kingdom, forced him into 
foreign exile, and caused his footsteps to be dogged by 
venal spies." 

The insurrection of Poland in 1863 afforded Mazzini 
fresh reason for urging his countrymen to fulfil their own 
duty hy attacking the Austrian usurper in Venice, as 
by so doing they coidd materially aid the cause of the- 
insurgent Poles. Believing that "the basis of all 
religion is the communion of mankind in aid of right 
and justice," he strove to arouse the Italians to an act 
of intervention for good, to counterbalance that eternal 
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intervention for evil which has ever been a part of the I 
monarchical system. "The programme of the evil govern- ' 
menta which weigh like an incubus upon the very soul of ] 
the nations," he said, " is ' alUwnce in oitier to oppress.' 
Let yours be ' allia/nce m order to emancipate,' "... 
the Prussian monarchy intervenes in aid of Russian 
Tzarism; none of the governments will intervene in aid ' 
of Poland. " It may be," he prophetically added, , 
" that the French Empire vnll now seise the long ' 
sought opportunity of a contest with Prussia, in ordfff t 
to vmt/rp her Jthenisli provinces,- — as it has usurped our i 
Nizza, and Savoy, — -and then withdraw from the enter- 
prise, promising Poland a few reforms. The govern- 
ments of the present day are atheist : not one of them 
will refuse the hand of the Ambassador of the Tzar. To 
the cry rising up around us : " Cain, Gain, where is thy 
hroth&r," they answer, like the first criminal : " Are we 
our irother's keepers ? " Woe to Poland should she 
put faith in them I But we, Italians, bolievera in that 
faith for which the Poles are fighting ; we for whom 
nationality is no mere local fact, but a holy principle; 
we whose own salvation depends upon the triumph of ' 
that principle in Europe ; we, who have seen Poles 
fighting with us in all our battles; we 20,000,000 of 
men, possessed of an army, means, a strong strategic 
position, shaJl we give naught to Poland but an ex- 
pression of sterile admiration, and the subscription of 
a few thousand francs in aid of exiles who will most 
likely be imprisoned long before they reach our frontier ? 

I ask you these things with a beating heart. To 

Venice ! to Venice ! 100,000 Austrians there violate 
a territory which is ours ; beneath which lies a hidden i 
volcano of popular hatred and vengeance : the regiments 
that compose those 100,000 troops are full of | 
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Hungarians and Poles, ready to follow you if you but 
rise to the cry first taught to U3 by Poland, "for your 
liherty and for our own." 

Although no immediate response followed this appeal, 
the lasting protest of the Italian people against the dis- 
memberment of their country and the insolent occupa- 
tion of her true metropolis by Louis Napoleon in the 
name of the Pope, could never be wholly extinguished. 
New agitations rendered some new deception necessary, 
and in November of that year Mazzini received, through 
the medium of one in contact with the King, a message,, 
the substance of which was, he aays, as follows :— 

" That the king could not understand our constantly 
conspiring, nor the setting up of a dualism between the 
Government antl the Party of Action, in matters upon 
which they were substantially agreed ; that he wanted 
Venice as much as I did ; that he had faith in my sin- 
cerity and honesty of purpose; wherefore then should 
we not form a compact in furtherance of am common 
object ? " 

Mazzini well knew that war with Austria for Venice 
would require the union and conjunction of all the 
forces of the nation, the aid of the army, of insurrection 
in the Venetian provinces, and of the volunteers. It 
was a question of regaining Italian territory from a foreign 
usurper, under whatsoever banner might represent Italy 
for the time, and he therefore believed it would be both 
wrong and foolish to mix up the republican question with 
the national question of emancipating Venice, so as to unite 
her with the rest of Italy, He, however, declared to 
the king that the conquest of Venice must be achieved 
in such a manner as would awaken Italy to aelf- 
respect and dignity ; the Italian army must therefore 
be assisted by a jitijuilar initiative, and the volunteers 
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under Garibaldi, etc., etc He said that he would not 
bind himself bj any compact, and reminded the 
king, he tells us, that " more than a year before — 
after Aapromonte — I had publicly declared that I re- 
sumed my complete independence, and would in future 
make no compacts save with the dictates of my own 
conscieLce, and added, that I believed it a duty 
towards myself and the Liberal party to maintain 
my independence. I aaid, ' that I could feel no 
confidence in any who followed the iuBpirations of the 
French Emperor, and that 1 foresaw that in case Louis 
Napoleon should become favourable to Austria, the 
warlike disposition of the government would be suddenly 
frozen by a telegram from Paris. No National policy 
ought to be subject to such variations, and I therefore 
considered it wiser to enter into no compact or agree- 
ment. 

" ' Besides, to what purpose enter into any £^eement ? 
It was known that I considered the united action of all 
tbe national force.s necessary to the enterprise; known 
that I had no idea of raising the republican banner in 
Venetia ; known that our party, though refraining, both 
through conscientiousness and self-respect, from shouting 
Victor Ema/auel, and limiting itself to the cry of War 
to Austria, help for our brotlters — yet left the choice 
of the programme to the Venetians themselves, who, 
needing as they did the army, would be certain to 
invoke the monarchy, 

"'Did tbe king really want'Venice as much as we 
did ? He had only to leave us free to act, and prepare 
himself rapidly to seize the opportunity we would go to 
work to create. The method naturally pointed out by 
circumstances was that the Venetians titemselves should 
take Uie initiative by risinif In inatirrection, which 
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fhmiXd he responded to by popular manifestations and 
bands of volunteers, and the consequent ■i/ntei'veniion 
of the Government. Tlie king, through his i^nta 
there, should say a word to the Venetians in the sarni; 
spirit with onrs; should diminish the adverse action of 
tlte Government towards us ; cease to dispatch hostile 
eordmis to the frontiers, and to seize our arma — (we 
acting with all possible prudence on our side) — hold 
the army, and- — still more important — the navy, in 
readiness ; banish from his mind every idea of French 
aid for Italy, or Italian aid for France in case of an 
attempt on the Rhine ; leave Garibaldi the free and 
independent chief of the volunteers, and understand 
that a National enterprise is ill conducted by a ministry 
discredited in the eyes of the country, and deliberately 
hostile to our party,' 

" I shall not descend to detail the particulars of the 
intercourse that succeeded. It is repugnant to my 
nature to reveal the words or designs of others, he they 
vrhom they may. I however affirm— and let him deny 
my words who can — that no letter of mine contained 
one syllable inconsistent with this letter of the loth 
November, I said nothing either of our elements, our 
intentions, or the work in progress, 

" I carried my independence to the point of rejecting 
certain hypothetical offers of pecuniary aid towards our 
object, saying that any such aid would constitute a bond 
between the giver and the receiver, and that I would 
accept no such bond. And I recommended that the 
assistance should be transferred to the Polish and Hun- 
garian Liberal parties. 

" On the 25th January (1864), wearied by the con- 
tinual hesitation and wavering I encountered, and desir- 
ous of epuaking frankly, I said that ' the language of 
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the Government, njid of the Ministerial circulars was ' 
cowardly and shuffling ; far more fatal to the monarchy 
than to us ; that we were willing to make effort after 
effort, but that should we find ourselves completely pre- 
vented from actiTJg, I must inevitably concentrate all 
my energies upon the internal question, and the re- 
publican apostolate.' And I repeated that ' what was ■ 
necessary to be done was to give the moi ttord/re. of I 
action to the Venetians ; to allow the volunteers to 
flock to their assistancce when they should rise ; not 
to oppose poptilar manifestations demanding help for 
Venice, and to declare to foreign Governments, as 
■Charles Albert had done in 1848, that the Government 
■was constrained to act.' 

" When I heard of the seizure of arms in Brescia and 
Milan, 1 declared ' that I would neither be inystified by 
princes nor others ; I demanded that those arms should 
be given back, or an equal number supplied ; that 
Spaventa' should be dismissed from office aa security 
for the futiire, or I should consider that hostility of 
intention was evident, and cease all further contact.' 

" Finally, on the 2oth May, I wrote :^' It is clear ' 
that we cannot understand each other ... I was told at 
first that it was impossible to produce an external iuitia^ 
tive. I answered that the question was one of int&nK^ 
initiative. I was then told that an anterior movement in 
Gallicia was required. I answered that though adverse 
to this sudden change of scheme and of langu^e with 
our allies, yet I would endeavour to arrange this. Now 
a movement in Hungary also is asked ; to-morrow it j 
will be Bohemia, the dissolution of the empire of Austria, , 
liefore it is attacked. Meantime, by next year we shall I 
have Poland slain ; the Oallician movement rendered \ 
' The minister who had BeuMid the anus of the volunteers. 
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sible ; the Banish question concluded, and Hun- 

I the hands of the Party of Conciliation," * 
' This ia no Italian policy. It is a pohcy of fear, 
unworthy of a people of twenty-two millions, possessing 
an amiy of 300,000 men. It is impossible to treat of 
questions so vital without fixing some limit as to time. 
The^ things cwnnot be done, I am told, except at the 
"pportUTie Tiuyment. It is precisely because I believe 
the moment opportune that I endeavour to seize it. 
You should have told me the reason why the present 
moment is inopportime, or have said to me, we inieii^ 
to act at miclt a time, and not till then. Merely to tell 
me that arms cannot be allowed to be sent across the 
frontier, for fear the Venetians should use them, is to- 
throw me back into the indefinite. To tell me iliat 
even if (7te Venetians Hue, we shall be prevented from 
lelping tkem, is the same thing as to tell me the 
Oovernment has decided to take part with Austria.'" 

This letter, which was published in the Italiaa 
papers, thus concludes : — "I therefore renounce a 
contact which is useless. I remain free ; free from 
every bond save with my own conscience. On that 
ground kings and citizens are equal." 

The gift of the rich kingdom of Naples had not, 
however, inspired the king with sufficient courage to 
do his duty. He remained, none the less, the 
humble vassal of France, and, in 18(j4, entered into a 
Convention with Louis Napoleon, by which the emperor 
bound hunself to withdraw his troops from Kome 
in two years time, on condition of Victor Emanuel's 

' " All these predictiona," aaya Mazzini, in a note to the published 
copy of this letter, " have been too truly fulfilled, and I feel my 
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taking upon himself the ignoble task of maintaining the 
Pope upon his throne against the will of the Roman 
people, and the payment of a heavy sum of money to 
the Emperor, in compensation for the expenses he had 
incurred in performing the same base office for thirteen 
years. This portion of the Convention was public, for 
this much it was believed the people would gladly 
accept, in the joy of seeing their French invaders 
depart ; while, in the hope of quieting the cry for 
" Rome the capita! " in the Centre, one article of the 
tionvention further stipulated that the city of Florence 
should henceforth hold that dignity, the king and hia 
"magnanimous ally" trusting that the material advan- 
ti^es of the arrangement would induce Central Italy to 
approve this renewed sanction of the imaginary rights 
of the King-Priest. But the Convention also contained 
a secret protocol,* ceding a large portion of Piedmont to 
France as compensation for the expenses of the occupa- 
tion of Rome, and guaranteeing the equally monstrous 
rights which Austria had usurped over Vonetia in 1815. 
The success of the monarchical intrigue would have 
been perfect, but for the sleepless vigilance of Maaziiii, who 
was aware of the secret protocol and published its contents. 
So great a storm of indignation was aroused that the 

* By tliiB twachuroiis clause Viutor Emanuel bound himaelf not 
only to abstain from any effort to win Venetia, but energetically to 
ijiterfere to prevent " tlie party of action " from doing so, and 
further a^eed that should the force of circumatanoea (i.e., the actioa 
of the people) render it impOBSJblo for him to maintain the obliga- 
tioDH he had aaaumed in thia fraudulent treaty, so that either Rome or 
Veoioe should be united to Italy in spite of him, — a rsclijicalion of 
the French JronlicT should take phice, givmg to France the whole of 
that portion of Piedmont lying between Savona on the I.igurian 
eoaat and the Hirer Seeia. A glance at the map will show that this 
.■urangement yielded up to France all the passes of the Appeuines 
from Savona to Acqm, iiji to the Alpine paas of the Utile St 
Hernardo. 
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minister who had signed the Convention (a renegade 
from YouNQ Italy, named Visconti Venosta) found it 
necessary to adopt the usual diplomatic method in such 
inconvenient moments — a lie. He solemnly declared tii 
the Chamber that Mazzini's assertion was false, and the 
whole monarchical press combined to echo the lie and to 
heap abuse upon the head of the venerable exile who 
had thus dared to " tell truth and shame the deviL" 

At this deliberate treachery on the part of the king, 
Mazzini felt that the time had arrived when it was his 
duty to raise again the republican banner, and, accord- 
ing to promise, he gave public warning of his intention, 
saying: — "The Plebiscites, the Government, the Par- 
liament, and the Country have all pledged themselves to 
mate Italy one nation, and Rome her capital. The 
Convention cancels tliat solemn, collective decree. The 
people wiU remember that agreements which are violated 
by one of the contracting parties, become null for the 
other. We republicans bowed to the popular will ; the 
t'onvention sets us free. We swore that we would 
create Italy, wiifc, without, or against the existing 
power. If this Convention become a fact, the two first 
methods will be at an end i we will fulfil the third." In 
a public letter addressed to a renegade republican,* he 
declared that henceforth the sole means of practically 
realizing the unity of Italy was, to separate the cause 
from those who merely usurped its name to serve their 
own interests, and to point out to the people the only 
pnth left upon which to reach unity- — -revolution. They 
must make common cause against Austria with the 
other nations suffering under her yoke, by attacking her 
in Venice : they must win Rome to Italy in the name 
of tlieir Italian right, proclaim liberty of conscience in 
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the centre of religious despotism, and frame a National 
Pact (Constitution) which should be the true expression 
of the will, not of a portion of the nation, but of the 
whole united people, and the safeguard of that united 
will, in the future. "Do this," he cried to the people, 
" at any cost, and to the overthrow of every obstacle in 
our path, and if among the obstacles monarchy prove 
one — then, in the name of God and Italy, let ua not 
draw back before a phantom, but rise up a Republic." 

This letter called forth a threatening circular from 
Napoleon's minister * to the Italian Government, de- 
siring them to put down every symptom of popular 
feeling that might imply that the King was not strong 
enough to maintain the Convention, and to make it 
perfectly clear to the people that the choice of Florence 
as the capital of Italy was final, and that the people 
would never be allowed to regard it as a step towards 
Rome ; and warning the king tliat should he fail to keep 
his subjects at peace with the Pope, not only France, but 
all the Catholic powers in Etirope would turn upon him, 
etc. New persecutions of the National party were of 
course the result. The Sicilians, always foremost in 
Italian and republican feeling, had constantly been, \ 
growing more disaffected towards the crowu, and it waa I 
entirely owing to Mazzini's earnest appeal to them in ■ 
the name of unity, that they were induced to abandon 
the enterprise of a separatist revolution in that year. 

It is important once again to call attention to the fact 
that the anti-national policy so long pursued by the 1 
Italian Government would have been impossible, were 
it not for that immoral system which is the bul- 
wark of tyranny in every court in Europe — secret 
The ministerial press, and " the whole 
• Drouyn dc L'hujs. 
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tribe of the gentry that goes by the name of diplo- 
matists, ambassadora, secretaries' of legation," etc., 
systematically deceived the people as to the intentions 
of the Government, until each violation of the national 
duty and dignity had become an accomplished fact, con- 
firmed and endorsed by the neighbouring powers, anil 
leaving the people no other alternative than submission 
or revolution. 

In 1865 the citizens of Messina publicly protested 
against the sentence of death still hanging over 
Mazzini'a head, by electing him as their repre- 
sentative in the Italian Parliament. He, however, re- 
fused to accept the mandate, saying that even were he 
permitted to return, he could not reconcile it to hi.s 
conscience to awear fidelity to the monarchy ; that, four- 
and-thirty years before, he had sworn fidelity to the idea 
of a united, republican Italy, and tliat although ■when 
the People had resolved to attempt to unite Italy under 
the monarchical flag, he had felt it to be his duty to 
bow to the popular will, and had even endeavoured to aid 
the experiment by pointing out to the hing the 
methods by which he might have made Italy one, he 
had never been false to his first oath. Now that the 
king had violated the plehincite which had decreed 
Rome the metropolis, — had accepted the Convention 
which recognized the sovereignty of the Pope, and 
disbanded the lai^e army raised at an enormous cost 
of the public treasure, on the pretence of emancipating 
Venice, he would not swear fidelity to a Constitution 
which had been framed in a single Italian province,* 



* Piedmont. The exiEting Cooetitation of Italy was hastily 
nruDff from Charlea Albert at a period when all the princea of 
Italy found it necesBsry to moke concesaiotiB to their subjects or 
Jose their crowns, in 1848. 
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and was in no sense the expression of the will of the 
Italian people. " More than ever convinced that the 
king is incapable of rendering Italy foe, free, great and 
prosperous, in the sense iq which you and I understand 
those words," he concluded, " I should, by taking such 
an oath, set an example of political immorality to my 
Italian brothers, to my own undying remorse." 

The evident indications of an approaching struggle 
between Austria and Prussia, in IStiti, rendered it im- 
possible for the Italian monarchy to resist the popular 
cry for war. The embarrassment of Austria presented 
too clearly that favourable "opportunity" which the 
king had so long pretended to await with imi>atience, 
and to have abstained at that time from the attempt to 
regain the Italian provinces still subject t-o her rule, 
would have been to abandon the movement into the 
hands of the people, and must ultimately have coat 
Victor Emanuel his crown. 

The force of the National flood which burst its bounds 
in '47-'4,8 gradually overwhelmed those princes of the 
Centre and South who openly endeavoured to arrest its 
course. King Victor Emanuel, more crafty than his 
fellows, stood by on the shore, and snatching their 
crowns from their heads as they sank, proclaimed these 
the gift of the people. "When the ij^ighty waters 
threatened his own throne, the Savoyard adventurer set 
it afloat upon the current he could not stem ; and 
allowed it to drift this way or that, according to the 
ebb or flow of the stream ; shouting meanwhile, with the 
instinct of a mountebank, " Beltold how I lead the 
way ! " 

Mazzini had pubhshed some masterly lettere on the 
wax, waraing the Italians to allow no French inter- 
vention on Italian soil, to be afterwards repaid by soma I 
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new, disgraceful cession of territory to the "magnanimous 
ally," and protesting also against any alliance with 
Prussia ; reminding the Italians that they had no 
right to win back their own provinces at the coat 
of an alliance with a tyrant who had shared in the dis- 
memberment of Poland, and stifled the cry for liberty 
among his own subjects, in blood. The crime of such 
an alliance would bring its own punishment with it, by 
necessitating the abandonment of Trieste and the Tren- 
tino, in deference to the pretended " rights " of the Ger- 
manic Confederation. The Italians were bound to do 
their own duty for themselves by attacking Austria, and 
the only righteous or safe alliances for them must be 
sought among the other subject peoples lui willingly 
chained to the car of Austria, A new war of kings 
eager for new dynastic aggrandisement, would be re- 
garded by the suffering peoples with antagonism or 
indifference, while a national war would at once arouse 
the sympathy, and, if prolonged, obtain the effectual aid 
of Hungarians, Bohemians, Servians, Roumanes, and 
those southern Slavonian populations' parcelled out be- 
tween Austria and Turkey. In order to ensure the 
national character of the war, the people should supple- 
ment tlie royal troops by assembling vast bodies of 
volunteers, etc. 

The journals in which Mazzini's letter was published 
were at once sequestrated by the Government, but it 
produced a burst of national enthusiasm during which 
y5,000 volunteers offered their services to the Minister 
of War, who exclaimed in terror, " This cannot be 
idJowed to go on ! this is a l^vci en masse ! " and the 
greater number were dismissed, while even of those at 
tirst enrolled, numbers were afterwards disbanded with the 
assurance that the royal army was more than RufEcient for 
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the enterprise.* The city of Mesaina chose this moment to 
repeat her protest against Mazzini's exile, by again electing 
him as her representative to the Italian Parliament. The 
election was annulled by the servile monarchical majority 
of the Chamber, hut the state of public feeling com- 
pelled the king — who had previously allied himself 
with Prussia — to declare war against Austria (June 
1866). 

Had the' king possessed a spark of true Italian feel- 
ing, the unexpected collapse of the Austrian army before 
Prussia might hare inspired him with courage to defy 
France and carry on the war ; but this would have called 
forth the popular element, which he feared far more than 
Austria. General Medici, who had fought with inconveni- 
ent earnestness, and driven aU before htm in the Trentino, 
was abruptly recalled when he had carried his victorious 
troops within a few miles of Trento, and the heroic alpine 
population which had supplied so large a proportion of 
volunteers in aid of Italian freedom, was again treache- 
rously consigned to Austrian rule."t" The success of 
Prussia having rendered it impossible for Louis Napoleon 
to turn the war to his own advantage by seizing upon 
her Rhenish provinces, he also desired to put an end to 
it, and the Italian General-in-Chief (La Marmora) and 
the High Admiral (Persano) obediently allowed them- 
selves to be beaten at Custoza and Lissa. The defeat 
of both was, however, so unaccountable and so ignomi- 
nious, that the cry of treachery was raised on every side, 
and the truth of Mazzini's assertions as to the secret 
protocol became evident to all but the wilfully blind. 

* The few who were at length enroU/ed under Garibaldi were 
despatched — ill-iirmed and equipped — to aomi! of the most exposed 
Alpine yoMtions, cut oft from all asaistance from the regular army. 

+ Ganbaldi and bis volunteers were recaUed at the same time. 
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These were afterwards completely confirmed by the reve- 
latioBfi of Coimt Bismarck, who toade known the fact 
that, as far as the Itahan Govemmeut was conceraed, 
the idea of a war of liberation " from the Alps to the 
sea" had been a royal comedy from the first, it having, 
in fact, been arranged between Louis Napoleon and the 
king that, after the first defeats of Prussia, (which were 
regarded as certain,) Victor Emanuel should withdraw 
from the alliance with her, and leaving the path open for 
the fulfilment of the Rhenish idea, be allowed to take 
possession of Venice, both as the price of his own treach- 
ery and a sop to the Italian people. 

Owing, however, to the sleepless vigilance which had 
exposed the royal gambler's hands, and warned the 
Italian people in time, it became impossible fully to 
carry out the provisions of the plot. Napoleon dared 
not seize upon the huge slice of Piedmont which he had 
bargained for, while the Italian army was still in the 
field and the aroused people on the alert. The first act 
only of the comedy was performed. Napoleon had no 
further interest in carrying on the wai-, and Austria, 
crippled and disabled, ceded Venice, not to Italy, but to 
Napoleon, who flung it to the Italian people " like a 
bone to quiet a hungry dog." Unhappily, the dog, 
though growling still, was quieted by the bone, and the 
heroic populations of the insurgent Trentino were aban- 
doned to the former masters. 

Mazzini used every effort to arouse the people to 
compel the king to carry on the war till the whole of 
Italy were free, or to carry it on themselves in spite of 
him, but the majority in the chamber, the monarchical 
press, all that was venal and time-serving in Italy, 
combined to drown the cry of the betrayed" Trentino ; to 
heap fresh abuse upon him who spoke of national duty ; to 
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extol anew the " magnanimous ally" and the "sword of 
Italy," and to declare the unity of Italy achieved by the 
conquest of Venice ; while, possibly in the vain 'hope of 
silencing the severe voice of the exile, an amnesty waa 
granted to him by royal decree. Equally unmoved by 
clemency and by abuse, he continued to warn the people 
that the passes of the Alps, the keys of Italy, were still 
in the hands of the robber — and to preach the duty of 
the people to win back every inch of Italian soil. It 
was only at the conclusion of one of his writings on that 
subject tliat he deigned to say, — " I have just heard 
that they have granted to me an amnesty. None who 
know me will expect me to give the lie to the whole of 
my past hfe and to auUy the few years left to me by 
accepting an offer of obhvion and 'pardon for having 
loved Italy above all earthly things, and preached and 
striven for her unity when all men else despaired of her. 
But even were I capable of this, I should not have the 
heart to see Italy again on the day when she could 
calmly accept crime and dishonour." 

The crime and dishonour were accepted, and Mazzini 
publicly declared that the experiment as to whether the 
monarchy could or would unite Italy, was complete. 
"Since 1859," said he, "the Itahau Republicans have 
actively assisted and upheld the Government with an 
abnegation worthy of all praise, sacrificing even their 
right of apostolate to the great idea of ItaUan unity, 
and patiently awaiting the result of the trial which the 
nation chose to give to monarchy ; resigned to endure 
any amount of misgovernmeot rather than afford a pre- I 
text to those in power for the non-fulfilment of their I 
declared intention of initiating a war to regain our own 1 
terrUory and cmr own frontier; a war which they knew ' 
to be the supreme and sole condition of Italy's security 
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and honour, and which, had it been conducted from a 
truly national point of view, would have wrought the 
moral imity and redemption of our people. The 
monarchy had five years to prepare this war, unlimited 
supplies of money, an obsequious parliament, and the 
whole of Italy- — aa facta have proved^ready for every 
description of sacrifice in blood or money. What has 
been the result ? Our monarchy, which had taken the 
field with 350,000 regular troops, 100,000 mobilized 
national guards, 30,000 volunteers under Garibaldi, and 
the whole nation ready to aet as reserve, abruptly broke 
off the war — after the unqualifiahle disasters of Custoza 
and Lissa — at a signal from France, basely abandoning 
our true frontier, the heroic Trentino. and accepted 
Venice aa an alms, scornfully flung to us by the man of 
the 2d December." 

The last hope that the national duty would ever be 
performed by monarchy being extinct, he therefore pro- 
claimed that the sole course left open to those who set 
the unity and freedom of their country above all things, 
was once more to preach the republic aa the only means 
by which to achieve either, 

Palermo arose in insurrection in that year, but the 
noble initiative not being followed by the other pro- 
vinces of Italy, the king was able to send an over- 
whelming force to bombard the city, and "restore order" 
under a military Government, by which the island has 
been held iu indignant subjection until the present day. 

It is not necessary to relate here the dissensions 
created in the national party by the irresolution of 
Garibaldi, nor his ill-advised attempt to liberate Rome 
from the rule of the Pope and his French protector, 
with a mere handful of half-equipped followers. The 
ceaseless activity of Mazzini, and his incessant appeals 
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to the people through the liberal press, had revived the 
sense of national honour and dignity, and rendered the 
Bomaa question again the (tuestiou of the hour with all 
that were worthiest in Italy, and there can be no doubt 
that had the popular soldier frankly joined his influence 
to that of Mazzini, a national movement might have 
been aroused at that time, of such magnitude as to compel 
the King once more to play the patriot to preserve 
his crown. But Garibaldi — whatever hia motives may 
have been — would never consent to sink the pohtical 
in the national question, and to rally the people round 
him in the solo name of their right to their own 
country. He persisted in enrolling in the name of the very 
king who had undertaken to maintain the authority of the 
Pope, and who was perpetually assuring the Holy Father 
of his filial devotion to his cause. It is true that 
Garibaldi whispered to his followers the old story that 
the. king was with them at heart, and would oifer 
merely a show of resistance, in order to avoid offending 
France ; the experience of past treachery awakened dis- 
trust and suspicion in the masses, while the republicans 
cared not to risk their lives for the sake of adding an- 
other jewel to the crown, and the division thus sown 
in the popular camp rendered a powerful and well- 
concerted movement impossible. Perceiving the weak- 
ness of Garibaldi's following, the wily king gave a 
colour of truth to his representations by allowing him 
openly to enrol the devoted little band foredoomed to be 
massacred by the " wonders" of the French Chaasepote, 
the king playing the part of pohceman on the occasion, 
by arresting Garibaldi as soon as he had re-crossed the 
frontier, and imprisoning him in the fortress of' Alex- 
andria. It is needless to say that the whole of "the 
monarchical press declared the ill-fated expedition, which 
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Mazzini had earnestly deprecated, to have been his 
work. The history of the succeeding year is a confused 
record of domiciliary visits and arreats, of conspiracies — 
a few real, but more imaginary,- — of sequestrations of tlie 
liberal journals, seizures of deposits of arms, etc., worthy 
of notice merely as a proof that in spite of the gradual 
moral disintegration of the popular element consequent 
upon the corruption of the Government, so long as 
Mazzini lived, the' spirit of nationality and the instinct 
of unity could never wholly expire in the hearts of the 
Italian people. 

The Italian Government finding it still impossible to 
liestroy his " fatal influence," had again recourse to the 
weapon of calumny, and accusing him of preparing a 
vast conspiracy of assassination and pillage, demanded 
of the Swiss Government his expulsion from Switzerland. 
He answered them in a public letter, addressed, " To 
my Enemies," refusing to defend himself from their 
accusations, and saying — 

" The recent accusations made against me in your 
journals prove you to be at once immoral, cowardly, and 
stupid. Immoral, because you utter them knowing 
them to be false ; cowardly, because you, masters of the 
constituted authorities, of vast financiary means, and of 
an army which you say is devoted to you, — ^yet employ 
i^ainst us the disloyal weapons of spies and calunmy, 
thus proving your impotence with other means; and 
stupid, because you imagine that the country which you 
have daily deceived throughout long years, will credu- 
lously accept your accusations, and believe me and my 
friends capable of hiring assassins, or promoting violation 
of property and pillage. 

" The country— I do not mean the few hundred in- 
triguers who serve you for lucre's sake to-day, as they 
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■would serve ue to-morrow, could we accept sucli men — _ ' 
the country knows you, and ia beginning to know us. 
These millions have seen you retire from power swollen 
with riches, and have seen us leave power, poorer than 
before." . , . . " They have heard what numbers 
of our party have died in poverty in exile, and they 
have understood that if we, like all mankind, are liable 
to intellectual error, we have neither vices nor base 
envy to satisfy at the expense of the property of others, 
or of our country." 

He explained the universal discontent and continual 
agitation that alarmed the monarchical party by the fact 
that the Italian people had before them " a spectacle i 
of arbitrary government; of the public offices bestowed 
on the privileged by wealth or birth; of corruption dia- 
seminated from above ; of labour impeded at every step, 
both in production and circulation ; of ignorance fostered* 
— because an instrument of servitude — among the masses, 
while the right to bear arms and the franchise were de- 
nied to the majority, and consequently, of periodical 
revolutions and constant attempts at insurrection, fat^ 
to peace, industry, and commerce, but inevitable whea 1 
both duties and rights are systematically denied." 

Then, alluding to a late insurrectionary attempt at 
Milan, which he had been falsely accused of promoting, 
he said : — 

" I, — since your persistence in attributing to me any- 
thing that alarms you, compels me to speak of myself,— 
I am, and shall be, while I live, your irreconcileable 
enemy. You have crucified the honour of my country , 
in the sight of the nations, and done all that iiTyOiri^ 
to cause the future assT^ed to her by God to reccde- 
fiiture, the sole prevision of whidr wSS" eoBiigb to make 
me consecrate to it heart, Ufe, and aoul, deeming every/ 
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possible sacrifice largely repaid. But neither the 
immense love I bear to Italy, nor the deep anger I feel 
towards all who traduce, corrupt, or mislead her, has 
ever made me employ disloyal weapons "against you, 
stoop to accusations in which I did not fully balieve, oi' 
deny you that liberty of experiment which you invoked 
with such hypocritical promises some years back. AVhen 
in 1848 you solemnly declared that the monarchy took 
the field against Austria in order to fulfil a duty to- 
wards Italy, and pledged yourselves to the country to 
leave her arbitress of her own fate at the conclusion of 
the war; — when in 1859 and 18G6 you declared through 
the lips of your dictators, ' the monarchy is possessed 
of an army, treasury, and long-organised resources, it 
can and will give you all you desire — Rome, the A^s, 
extemal_ independence, and internal liberty, at less cost 
and with greater certainty of success tLan you can 
obtain them for yourselves' — I, incredulous myself, 
but reverent to the opinion of the country which 
trusted in you, and induced by an innate love of 
justice to give you the means of fulfilling your pro- 
mises, was silent as to the republic, did my best to 
aid your war and to further your annexation of the 
Centre and the South ; abstained from all secret work, 
from all that you could call conspiracy ; waited till time 
should make known your intentions, and promised you 
that if ever I should feel compelled to resume my 
former course, I would give you warning. 

"Then, towards the close of 1866, I once more 
raised that repubUcan banner which bears within its 
folds the destinies^of Italy,~~and in the name of the 
believers in thaf ' banner,'~published a manifesto saying 
to you, ' You will have war — then be it war.' 

" Which of us is disloyal ? We who awaited patiently 
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till every possible means of concord had been exhausted, 
and when every experiment had been tried, and every 
hope betrayed, openly separated ourselves from you ; or 
you, who waded through the blood of our martyrs, by 
which the ground was prepared, availing yourselves of our 
eilence and the illusions of a whole people who trusted 
your promises, — to seat yourselves in powerful and armed 
dominion upon the neck of Italy, and say to her, ' We 
belong, not to you, but to the dynasty,' and to us, ' You 
are robbers and assassins.' 1 

" You had the prestige of a name — Rome — sacred ' 
among the peoples ; the historic records of whose two 
epochs of civilisation were a pledge of the world's 
respect and love ; and you have, Ivhile protesting the 
contrary, annihilated that prestige, abandoned Rome to 
the Papal phantom, and silently submitted to be told by 
.a French minister that she should never be yours. 

" Our long apostolate, and the blood and sacrifices of 
«ur party, had created for you and implanted in the 
very heart of the multitude such a worship of unity as 
is in itself a gigantic force, a strong bond of love and 
pledge of a common mission, and you, by dint of mia- 
govemment, by baiting half-way on your course, have 
embittered the miserable commencement of unity we do 
possess, and given birth to a spirit of federalism which 
would — should it endiu"e — he fatal io our country. You 
had a splendid historical tradition, pointing out to you 
the method hy which to render unity permanent, 
through the development of the two inseparable 
■elements of Itahan fife — the nation and the commune; 
and you, hy restricting the suffrage, and by the admini- 
strative tyranny of prefects, delegates, and carabineers, 
have crushed all activity in our communes, even as by 
denying it a national Pa<^ and compressing it withio 
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the limits of a Btntuto " (constitution) " framed beforu 
unity waa even begun, and dictated in a moment of 
terror by the king who betrayed Milan — you have stifled 
the national life. 

" I would not wear out the last uncertain remnant of 
life left to me for a question merely political, to hasten 
by a few years or months the foundation of republican 
institutions. The Republic is inevitable in Italy within 
a brief period, and I would leave it to time and your 
errors to do the work for us. But though a question of 
liberty or finance may be safely left to the slow develop- 
ment of progressive ideas, a question of honour may not. 
Dishonour is to a people a gangrene, which, if not 
fought against in time, is fatal to theu- national life. 
A people which, though able to do otherwise, resigns 
itself to foreign insult, which, though strong enough to 
be free and master of its own destiny, consents to drag 
on in a semblance of freedom so far as others allow 
and no further, is lost — it abdicates its power and its 
future. 

"We will publish and republish, through the press, 
(open or clandestine, according to yoiu- persecutions,) these 
words, which my friend Lamennaia — one of the holiest 
of our party, and too little remembered amongst ua — ad- 
dressed to the people shortly before his death :- — ■' Know 
this. Whenever in extremity of suffering you determine 
to win back the rights of which your oppressors have 
despoiled you, they will revile you as disturbers of order, 
and strive to defame you as rebels. Rebels against 
whom ? There is no rebellion possible save against the 
true sovereign, the people, and how can the people 
rebel against the people t The rebels are those who 
create iniquitous privileges for themselves, to the injury 
of the people ; who impose their dominion upon them 
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by force or fraud ; and when the people overthrow that 
dominion they do not disturb order ; they do God's work 
and execute His ever just will.' 

"Is the people with you? Have you beside your 
vast organized forces and the prestige — so powerful over 
most minds — of a long past, the majority of the country, 
of the governed, in your favour \ Why, then, culumniata 
us t Why shrink in anger from the apoatolate of our 
ideas ? Grant us freedom in that apostolate ; 
grant us the press free from sequestration ; grant us 
liberty of association, whatever the political programme ; 
grant us individual liberty, unhampered by domiciliary 
visits, preventive imprisonment, and violation of corres- 
pondence ; grant me, who write these lines, free transit 
from city to city, and the right to convene meetings, 
in order to explain my republican doctrine to all who 
wish to hear me. We wiU then promise you to abstain 
from all secret organization, from all preparation for that 
which you call rebellion, but which would, in fact, be 
the restoration to the people, for the fulfilment of their 
national revolution, of that initiative which you have 
interrupted and suppressed. 

" Why do you not dare to do as England does, and 
admit the inviolability of thought ? Why will you 
confiscate this writing of mine % Why do you make it 
a crime in your soldiers to read our newspapers \ Why 
do you ask Switzerfand to banish me ? Has Switzer- 
land ever asked you to banish any son of hers, for fear 
of a monarchical apostolate ? 

"No, you will do none of these things. You could 
not if you would. You are not a national government 
You rule solely through force. Do so, so long as that 
force sustains you. But complain not if, having opposed 
apostolate by apostolate, the day come when — tn tha 
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name of Rome betrayed, of our Italian honour violated, 
our independence cast at the foot of the foreiguer, our 
provinces bartered away, our country's finance ruined, 
our anny shamed and degraded, our national life deprived 
of aU legal expression or Pact — we oppose force by force. 

" You are not a national government in Italy. 
Herein lies your sentence ; the secret of the actual state 
of things and our eternal right. 

" These things," he concluded, " I have felt bound to 
. declare to you, interpreter of your fate, so that you may 
know what I do believe, and how I despise your accusa- 
tions. I and my best friends deliberately opposed the 
immature attempt which has lately filled you with such 
terror ; but I do not mean, by this, to defend myself to 
you. So soon as I shall see reason to think I can help 
your overthrow, I shall consider it my duty, as an 
Italian, to do Eo, and I shall do so with a conscience 
both calm and glad." 

In reviewing Mazzini's cai-eer, we seem to behold 
the struggle of the genius of Italy, personified by him, 
with the evil spirit of privilege, personified by the 
monarchy. In 1848 when the spirit of nationality, 
evoked by Mazzini, inspired the people to arise in the 
name of their own duty and their own right, they were 
everywhere victorious without the help of foreign arms, 
but intoxicated by the joy of independence from foreign 
oppression, they neglected to secure their internal freedom, 
and instead of gathering the fruits of their victory, cast 
them at the feet of Charles Albert of Piedmont, who 
(he confessed it to his brother princes) entered the field 
solely for the purpose of quelling the ancient republican 
spirit rekindled by the victories achieved by the people. 
The nation abdicated its right in his favour, and was 
rewarded by being again handed over to her foreign foe. 
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Ten years later, when Ma^zini had once more fanned 
the fire to flame, Cavour, a man whom he has well \ 
descrihed as " destitute of all creative genius himself, 
but highly gifted with the talent of appropriating that 
of others," perceived that it was necessary for his master 
to perform the former patriotic farce upon a larger scale 
and feign to lead, in order to prevent the leadership of 
others. "Unwilling," says Maazini, "to employ the 
popular forces of Italy, and desirous of sem/nmg a,n 
oily agai/nst them m the future, he purchased, hy guilty 
compacts, the alliance of the despot who had slaughtered 
Rome at the feet of the Pope, and condemned our 
national banner to follow the tortuous policy of Imperial 
France." When Louis Napoleon abruptly brought the 
war to a close, the royal deceiver " stopped short half- 
way upon his course, never to advance a step further 
Bave on compulsion." That compulsion, it was hence- 
forth the work of Mazzini's life to supply, and the war 
of ] 866 was, in fact, undertaken because he had rendered 
it impossible for the king to hold hack. We have seen 
how that war was again broken off at a nod from the 
French emperor, and how the mean-spirited king con- 
sented to receive, as his gift, the plains of Venetian 
Lombardy stiU reeking with the best blood of the Italian 
army and people. 

" They who, to serve royalty, persist in regarding the 1 
consequences and not the causes of evente," wrote 
Mazzini, one short year before his death, "may say 
what they please to-day. History and the conscience 
of Italy will declare that the popular element willed our 
unity, when our monarchy was still plotting confedera- 
tdons with Austria, the Bourbon, and the Pope; that 
the French design of a Bonapartist kingdom in the 
Centre was accepted by our royal busybodies, and only I 
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overthrown by us through the plebiscite ; that the 
emancipation of the South was the work of our volun- 
teers and people ; that the monarchical invasion of the 
Papal States was a necessity created by the important 
preparations made for a similar expedition by us in 
Tuscany and Genoa, and the manifest intentions of 
Garibaldi ; that Venice was not a victory won, but an 
aims bestowed ; that without the alarm excited by the 
guerillas in Calabria and the Centre, the attempts at 
Piacenza and Pavia, the imminence of similar move- 
ments in other cities, and the sudden proclamation of 
the republic in Paris, our monarchy would not even 
now be in Rome" (1871). 

In 1870 Mazjani felt it his duty to leave England 
for Sicily. The gradual deterioration of his countrymen 
under the corrupt rule of the House of Savoy, which 
had allowed them to acquiese in disgrace ai'ter disgrace, 
had poured into his cup of sorrow its last, bitterest 
drop — the sense of shame ; but while he sadly confessed 
that a " people of twenty-four millions which tamely 
submits to dishonour for itself, its army, and its volun- 
teers, deserves it," he was too just to forget that "it is 
in the nature of the mass to look upward and to rule 
their own conduct by the example set by the governing 
power." He saw that the Italian people had no con- 
sciousness of their true power and mission, and that in 
spite of the quasi-completion of the material unity of 
his native land, " the great soul of Italy still lay 
prostrate in the tomb dug for her three centuries ago 
by the papacy and the empire," but he declared that 
■' the cause was to be found in the immorality and cor- 
ruption of her rulers." For some time past the frequent 
iwAVixB and chronic disaffection of Sicily, and notably 
of Palermo, had disturbed and alarmed the Italian 
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<Jovcrnmeiit, and it had been deemed necessary to 1 
appoint General Medici to the Governorship of Palermo, 
a man more feared and hated than any of those who 
had held Sicily in subjection to the crown, for it was 
well known that be would shrink from no severity | 
to protect the King's authority from overthrow. The | 
Sicilians had made frequent propositions to Mazzini to 
give the support of hia approval to an insurrection 
having as its purpose the separation of the island from 
the rest of Italy, and the eatabhsbjnent of a Sicilian 
Republic ; but this he bad invariably opposed in 
the name of Italian unity. For a time his influence 
prevailed, but at last the revolutionary party informed 
him that the date of the rising was fixed, and, while 
urging bim to bead, the movement, declared that, with 
or without bim, the attempt would be made. He 
replied, bidding them rise not in name of Sicily, but of 
Italy, and decided to go amongst them in order to 
throw the whole weight of his authority and influence 
in the scale of unity, at any cost. He ba<l no belief in 
the success of the proposed insurrection, and some of 
those who were near Itim at the time, fancied that they 
detected in him the half-unconscious hope that he might 
die in the struggle. 

The Judaa who betrayed bim was one who bad fre- 
<5uently been denounced to him as a spy, and towards 
whom he had frequently confessed an instinctive personal 
repugnance and distrust, E^inst which the excessive 
generosity of his nature compelled him to struggle, but 
he never so far overcame it as to trust secrets concern- 
ing the lives of others to his keeping. " He has known 
of my journeys in the days when I was condemned to 
death," he would say, " and yet I have always pa^ed in 
safety ; therefore, so loi^ as the danger is only my own, ! 
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1 may run the risk." The error here was two-fold. 
He was too noble to realize the fiitl baseness of the 
reptile by whom he was stung, and to remember that 
by giving him up while condemned to death, the apy 
would have gained a sura hut lost an income, which, bo 
long as he betrayed his movements in time to frustrate 
their purpose, was secure. 

Mazzini was arrested at sea, and conveyed in a ship 
of war to Gaeta, to be once more imprisoned between 
sea and sky, in the highest and most inaccessible tower 
of the stupendous fortress, built upon that portion of 
the huge rock which stretches furthest into the sea. 
The whole oft he little rocky peninsula upon which the 
fortress stands, bristled with cannon and was crowded 
with troops, while beneath the tower where the frail 
prisoner was confined, lay five ironclad war steamers. 

Tlie arrest of Mazzini having taken place by the 
order of General Medici, the insurrection of Palermo 
was rendered impossible, as it proved that the governor, 
who had already demanded large re-inforcementa of 
troops from the Continent, was entirely on his guard. 
That danger being removed, therefore, the Government 
became greatly embarrassed with their prisoner, dread- 
ing any injury to his health, from the consciousness 
that should mischief happen to him, it would as- 
Biu-edly be attributed to design. The opportunity of 
the birth of a Prince — two months later — was there- 
fore gladly seized to Open the gates of Gaeta, and again 
" offer him pardon and oblivion for having loved his 
country above all things." 

As he was extremely anxious to avoid all demonstra- 
tions in his " honour " from countiymen who had for- 
gotten the honour of Italy, he started from Gaeta at 
early dawn, and was accompanied in his journey across 
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the Campagna of Rome* only by the friend who had been 
permitted access to him in prison, one who knew him 
well enough to keep silence during the bitter hours 
while, with the full knowledge that it was for the last 
time, he gajied once more upon the city which had 
been " the dreani of his young years, the religion 
of bis souL" During that journey he was very still; 
hie lace wore a look of faith in renunciation in 
which was written the history of his life — a look 
never to be forgotten by her who beheld him with a 
reverence newly mixed with awe, and recalling the 
solemn image of "the eternal type of aJl martyrs of 
genius and love " — 

"Nevertheless, not my will, hut Thine, be done!' 

I have said that it had been his intention not to enter 
Rome ; that he desired to see her no more, rather than 
to see her "profaned by monarchy." The train, how- 
ever, went no further that night, and it being impossible 
to find any resting-place outside the city gates, he was 
compelled to await the starting of the next train for 
Genoa at the first hotel that presented itself within the 
walls, where, by giving a false name, he succeeded is 
remaining unknown. 

In Genoa he remained for a few days secluded in the 
house of a friend, and having visited his mother's grave, 
by night, he returned to England in order to spend a few 
months with those early friends whose highest honour it 
must ever be that he declared " their affection the best 
consolation for the loss of the home denied to him in his 
native Italy." But he shortly after renounced the con- 
solations of age, as he had formerly renounced the joys of 
youth, in the service of hia country, and left England for 
Lugano in order to conduct the publication of a republi- 
* Appendii B. 
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can journal, to bo called ha RoTiia del Popolo* the first 
number of which he had determined to have issued in 
Rome on the anniversary »f the proclamation of the re- 
public. On the eve of his departure, he wrote — " The 
delusions and errors of the past ten years, the false route 
upon which our new-bom Italy has been iSd by incom- 
petent and corrupt leaders, have convinced me, to my 
sorrow, that the political education of my countrymen is 
less advanced than I once hoped. The Italian question, 
which I bcKc'ved might ere this Tiave- become a question 
of action and realization, is still a question of education." 
And to this education he resolved, undeterred by in- 
gratitude, and unwearied by failure, to consecrate the 
remainder of his fragile and suffering life. His journal 
of republican propaganda would, he said, " be conducted 
by men who had never denied their soul's belief and 
ideal through worldly temptations, delusions, sorrows, 
exile or imprisonment .... their programme — the 
republican unity of Italy — nlates back for more than a 
quarter of a centuiy ; and although at times they have 
sadly abstained from its written apostolate, when it was 
evident that only the bitter lessons of experience coukl 
awaken our deluded people from the monarchical illu- 
sion, they have never forsaken or abjured it. Now, 
more firmly than ever convinced of its truth by the 
lessons of the last ten years, they once again raise their 
banner of forty years ago." He saw that it was because 
the people of Italy, although repubhcan by tradition and 
by instinct, had no deeply meditated and solemnly ac- 
cepted faith in democracy as a principle, that they had 
ever been so easily allured from the straight path of 
duty and sacrifice — -the sole path of national regenera- 
tion — by every temptation of apparent expediency i 
* The Rome of the People. 
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temporary interest offered tbrougli monarchy, and, with 
undaunted patience, once more set before himself the task 
of teaching his countrymen " that republicanism which 
is the affinnation of God's law of progress, and there- 
fore invincible." "By decree of Providence, gloriously 
revealed in the progressive history of humanity, not 
Italy alone," said he, " but Europe, is fast advancing 
towards democracy. The most logical form of demo- 
cracy is the republic. The republic, therefore, is one of 
tlie facts of the future. But this fact, in order to be 
lasting, must be founded upon a religious basis. The 
republic must be founded upon the new conception of 
Progress, not considered as a mere philosophical theory, 
but as the divi/ne la/w of life, providentially regulating 
the accomplishment of human destiny through human 
effort. Its instrument will be the largest possible appli- 
cation of the principle of association between man and 
man, peoples and peoples ; its aim, — the fulfilment, 
through the highest passible development of liberty, of 
that law of eqimlity between soul and soul, which, visibly 
or not, lies at the root of every great synthesis Unitin g 
man to God. The republic, so founded, will be not only 
a political, but a mighty religious fact." 

After a year of unwearied literary labour in the Roma 
del Popolo, labour only to be carried on through a 
constant "miracle of will," in defiance of incessant ill- 
ness and ever-recurring attacks of intense physical pain, 
Mazzini, in an unwonted interval of ease, wrote to his 
triends in England announcing his intention of spending 
with them a cherished anniversary, which it had been 
his custom to pass among them whenever the dangers 
and difficulties of his troubled life allowed. His desire 
to accomplish this induced him to cross the Alps at a 
season extremely dangerous to one of health so frail 
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He was seized with acute pleurisy, of which he died at 
Pisa on the 10th of March 1872. 

His last words were of his country, as he yielded 
up a life that had been governed hy what he himself 
has called " the sacred, inexorable, dominant idea of 
duty;" a life which was the type of "the one, pure, 
sacred, and ef&cacious virtue, sacriiice ; halo that crowna 
and sanctifies the human soul." 

His body was carried across the Appenines to Genoa 
in a species of triumphal procession, and eighty thou- 
sand of bis countrymen followed the cold remains of him 
whom, but a few months before, while the noble heart 
still beat warm with love towards them, they had 
aJlowed to be arbitrarily imprisoned hy the king who 
unworthily wears the crown of that Italy, which, hut for 
Mazzini, would have remained " a mere geographical 



Some of my readers may probably have seen Delaroche's 
strikingly su^estive picture of a " Christian Martyr in 
the reign of Dioclesian." The body of one of the 
believers who had accepted death rather than prove 
unfaithful to the new religion, lioa Boating on the sullen 
Tiber. The impotent cords of ignorance and tyranny still 
bind the tired limbs, but the face bears the impress of 
ineffable serenity left by the released spirit. The haJo 
of golden light, with which the beautiful superstition of 
the early Christian church surrounded the heads of its 
Baints, floats over the unconscious clay, and attracted by 
its brightness, some Roman soldiers standing on the 
shore are whispering to one another : Verily, this was 
indeed a saint ! 

Here, symbohsed, is the history of Mazzini ; the his- 
tory of the martyrs of humanity from the days of Jesus 
to our own. The circlet of vulgar kingship crowna 
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ever the living head, but the halo that illumines the 
martyr's brow floats only over the Bolemn tide that bears 
his earthly presence from amongst us. 

" His was, indeed, a tragical life — tragical from the , 
real ills that constantly assailed him — from the lonely 
thought that ate into his soul, because there were none 

whom he might inspire with it He who bore 

within himself the soul of Italy, was misunderstood by 
the whole nation ; but he did not yield ; he wrestled 
nobly with the external world, and ended by conquering 
it. If for some rare moment he seemed to be borne ' 
down by the fury of the storm, it was only to rise up 
again great as before .... taking refuge in bis con- 
science ; ' beneath the breastplate of conscious purity ' 
... he kept himself faithful to bis God, to his pmrpose, 
to himseli' Nothing could bend or corrupt his soul. 
It was like the diamond, which can only be conquered 
by its own dust. . , . 

" Endowed with an immense power of will, and a 
patience beyond all proof — inflexible from conviction, 
and calmly resolute ... he was of those who recognise 
no law but that of conscience, and recur for aid to none 
but God. His soul was naturally loving; but, superior 
as he felt himself to all his contemporaries, it was the 
AumoTO species he loved — Man, as one day he will be 
— but with the men who surrounded him, and whom, 
with a very few exceptions, he did not esteem, he could 
have no intimate communion, . , . The grand thought 
of a mutual responsibility, uniting in one bond the 
whole human race, was ever floating before his eyes ; 
the consciousness of a link between this worid and 
the nest, between one period of life and the re- 
main(ier.j , , , 

" Life was not sweet or dear enough to him for him ] 
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to attach much importance to anything personal, but he 
loved justice and he hated wrong. He was able to look 
death in the face without egotistical fear or egotistical 
hope ; ... it appeared to him of more importance to 
accomplish his mission upon earth, than to meditate 
upon the inevitable hour which marks for all men the 
beginning of a new task. He concerned himself not 
about the length or the shortness of life, but about the 
end for which life is given, for he felt God in life, and 
knew the creative virtue there is in action. He wrote 
as he would have acted, and the pen became in his 

hand like a sword He was one of those men 

who pass unscathed and erect through the gravest 
and most perilous conjunctures, nor ever bow the 

knee save to the power that works within 

He had gone through every stage of the growth of an 
tdm,, from the moment when it arises for the first time 
in the soul's horizon, down to that when it incarnates 
itself in the man, takes possession of all his faculties, 
and cries to him, ' Thou art mine.' It was the duat 
of the diamond- — the hidden mysterious pain of genius, 
so real and yet, from its very nature, understood by so 
few — the torment of having seized and conceived the 
ideal, and felt the impossibihty of reducing it to action 
in this life — the Titanic dream of an Italy the leader of 
humanity and angel of light among the nations — con- 
trasted with the reality. . , ,"* 

Severe and exacting as a stoic towards himself; gentle 
and compassionate as a woman towards others ; beautiful, 
not merely in regularity of feature and proportion of 
form, but in the varying expression of his lustrous eyes, 
and the ineffable sweetness of his smile, Mazzini pos- 
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sessed an indescribable personal charm, the magic of 
which was felt by young and old. For those who knew 
him not, this meagre record may serve to clear away 
the mists that have surrounded the purpose of his 
life. For those who knew him here, my highest hope 
would be that these unworthy pages might reach their 
hearts as a sign, even as if their beloved one, on ending 
the earthly stage of the journey which every human 
being is bound to accomplish, had paused for an instant 
upon the last height whence he was visible to their 
straining eyes, to turn his face towards them, and 
beckon to them encouragingly with his hand. 
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THOUGHTS UPON DEMOCEACY H ECEOPE. 

(Firat published in the Feople'> Journal, 1847.) 



"The democratic tendency of our times, the upward 
movement of the popular classes, who dGsire to have 
their share in political life,- — hitherto a life of privilege 
— is hencefortli no Utopian dream, no doubtful antici- 
pation. It is a fact ; a great European fact, which 
■occupies every mind, influences the proceedings of govem- 
mente, defies all opposition. Whatever may be said to 
the contrary, no one, now-a-days, sees in the ever- 
strengthening voice of rising nations, of generations 
deairuus of laying the foundations of a better future, of 
oppressed races claiming their place in the sunshine — 
nothing more than the vain imagination of a writer, or 
the cry of an agitator thrown out hap-hazard among the 
crowd. No, it is something more serious ; it is a pi^e 
■of the world's destiny, written by the finger of God in 
the heart of these generations whose movement hurries 
us along. It is the development of that law of which 
we are but the agents — the law of continual progress — 
without which there would be neither life, nor move- 
-meut, nor religion ; for there would be no Providence, 
Friends and enemies begin to own this. And yet, if 
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the former salute the development of this fact with 
hymns of joy, the latter persist in regarding it as some- 
thing ahnormal, as a scourge acknowledged to be inevit- 
able, but against which the human heart is irresistibly 
impelled to struggle. They are coiTupted, you will say, 
and governed by egotism. This is true of many; but 
in their ranks are to be found upright men, hearts 
capable of feeling, but under the yoke of mistaken con- 
victions. Even among the friends of democracy there 
are men who put their hands to the work with hesita- 
tion, and who sometimes appear seized with vague 
terror. One would say that the echo of that wild cry 
uttered some ten years since by a statesman speaking of 
the working classes, "The, barbaria/nB are at our gates," 
still rings threateningly in their ears. 

Whence cornea this ? Do we not all applaud, as did 
the Romans in their theatre, the prophetic verse of the 
freedman, " Horno sum ; humani nihil a -me ali&mirrh 
puto;"* when, through the vista of history, we see slavery 
and its pagan theory of two races of men, fall before the 
holy words of Jesus, " All mem, are children of Ood ? " 
Do we not hail, as another great conquest of the divine 
spirit that ferments in the heart of humanity, that 
other era in history, when through the Christian doc- 
trine — me are all brethren, — serfdom disappeared and 
made room for the free communes ? Why then, instead 
of rejoicing at the good news that millions of our 
brethren demand to join with ua in accompUshing the 
world's work, do so many among us turn pale with 
terror at the signs of the coming future ? Do they not 
call themselves Christians ? Do they not repeat, as 
formulse of their belief, these words of the only prayer 
taught U8 by Christ to the Father :—" Thy kingdom 
■* I am a man ; I account nothing Immaii alien to rae. 
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vj\ll be done on earth 



it is in 



come, 
heaven ? " 

And what ia the present movement but an attempt 
at the practical realization of this prayer t We are 
labouring that the development of human socioty may 
be, as fer as poBsible, in the likeness of the divine 
society ; in the likeness of the heavenly country, where 
all are equal ; where there exists but one love, but one 
happiness for all. We seek the paths of heaven upon 
earth ; for we know that this earth was given to us for 
our workshop ; that through it we can rise to heaven ; 
that by our earthly works we shall be judged ; by the 
number of the poor whom we have assisted, by the 
number of the unhappy whom we have consoled. The 
law of God has not two weights and two meaeures : 
Christ came for all : he spoke to all : he died for all 
We cannot logically declare the children of God to be 
equal before God and unequal before men. We cannot 
wish our immortal spirit to abjure on earth that gift of 
liberty which is the source of good and evil in our 
actions ; the exercise of which makes man virtuous or 
criminal in the eyes of God. We cannot wish the brow 
that is raised to heaven to fall prostrate in the duat 
before any created being ; the soul that should aspire 
to heaven, to rot in ignorance of its rights, its powers, 
and its noble origin, while on earth. We cannot admit, 
that instead of loving one another like brethren, men 
ought to be divided, hostile, selfish ; jealous, city of city, 
nation of nation. We protest, then, against all in- 
equality, against all oppression, wheresoever it is prac- 
tised i for we acknowledge no foreigners ; we recognise 
only the juat and the unjust; the friends and the 
enemies of the law of God. This forms the essence of 
what men have agreed to call the democratic move- 
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ment ; and if anything ever profoundly surprised me, it 
is that BO many persona have hitherto been blind to the 
eminently religious character of that movemeikt, which 
is Booner or later destined to be recognised. Whence 
comes then, once more, that instinctive mistrust and 
even hostility which here, as elsewhere, accompanies 
every step of its progress ? I think it comes in part 
from terror at the past, in part from the anarchy of the 
present; but above all from a false, or at least veiy 
imperfect theory, which the democratic party them- 
selves have too often assigned as the basis of their 
activity. 

There are men who no sooner heax the name of 
democracy than the phantom of '93 rises immediately 
before them. With them democracy means the 
guillotine surmounted by a red cap. This is just as- 
though we were to judge of monarchy by the horrors 
recently committed by the Austrian government in 
Gallicia; or Christianity by the St Bartholomew and 
the cold-blooded cruelty of the Inquisition. Others 
cite the ever-recurring agitations of the small Italian 
democracies of the middle ages ; as if there could be 
any historical analogy between the representaiive 
democracy of future times, with its interpreters in- 
trusted with the application and development of a 
fundamental law, and that of towns where the principle 
was only adopted in the election of chiefs, where there 
existed no Constitution directing and binding together 
citizens and chiefs, and where, consequently, insurrection 
was the only remedy against abuse of power. The 
union of the democratic principle with representative 
government is an entirely modem fact, which throws 
out of court all precedents that might be appealed to ;. 
they have nothing but the icwrf in common ; the thmff 
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is radically different. And as for the horrors which 
flignahzed the upstarting — for it was by no means the 
organization, but the upstarting of democracy — in France, 
they were exceptional facts which cannot occur again. 
To say nothing of the progress made in fifty years, and 
the wholly ditferent temper of the men who now plead 
the cause of democracy, — there was then a feudsd 
system to be destroyed, of which the characteristics no 
longer exist except in the north of Europe — a struggle 
between federalism and the principle of national unity, 
■which has long since been settled in all settled states, 
and — what is now impossible — a war of all Europe 
against the country which first hoisted the standard of 
democracy. 

What is real at the present time, and indefinitely 
obstructs the progress of the principle, is the anarchy 
which prevails in the camp of its apostles. Tlie 
democratic party is, perhaps, the only one in Europe 
which is without a government ; which has no directors, 
and no moral centre in Europe to represent it. We are 
believers without a temple. We have imbibed from the 
past so much fear of authority ; we dread so much being 
formed into regiments on the high road ; that eacli 
throws himself into a bypath, with great danger of going 
astray. Liberty, whicli should be but a mcaTis, has 
become an fiiid. We have torn the great and beautiful 
ensign of democracy : ihA jiYogr^s of all through all, 
under the leading of the fcerf and ivieest. Each has 
snatched a rag of it, and parades it as proudly as if it 
were the whole flag, repudiating or not deigning to look 
at the others. One has fallen upon an exclusively 
political idea. He has his ten pound franchise, or his 
five points, or something else of the sort : to this he 
clings ; he regards, ofteu with hostility, always with 
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disdain, those who propose another measure, even if 
that measure appear to him good in itself; because he 
is afraid it may divert the public attention from his 
favourite plan. Another, seizing the merely ecoTiomical 
part of the question, calculates progress by the number 
of railroads about to open, of steamers which afford new 
means of transit, of new markets gained for the national 
industry ; he calls himself a practical man, and laughs 
at political questions and idea-hunting. A third, dis- 
gusted with our existing social organization, but disgusted 
like the child who breaks his toy because he has knocked 
his head against it, desires to suppress, to annihilate all 
that he thinks mischievous. He has drawn from his 
brain a model republic of beavers or of bees ; he calls 
upon the human race to come and frame itself therein, 
and remain there for ever. Others, again — choice 
spirits who have intuitively discovered the tnith, with- 
out troubling themselves much how to impregnate the 
masses with it — feel great pity for all this ; they say, 
" Man is now sick ; above all things he must make 
haste to get well : he is egotistical ; he has only to 
become again affectionate and devoted : he is sceptical, 
he has lost the light of faith; he must recover it as 
soon as possible under pain of death : when he has onee 
recovered health and sight all will go on well." So on, and 
God knows how many different plans and points of view 
I could enumerate in the party to which I think it an 
honour to belong. Below all this the people, without 
leisure to compare, to study, and to select, among these 
conflicting ideas, the one which is nearest to and 
contains the most truth, become accustomed to doubt. 
For the people there is but one thing certain — their 
own misery, and the feehng of distrust and reaction pro- 
duced by it — a feeling which the spectacle offered by 
Meir teacheia is not calculated to ditninji^, 
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Among all these fra^itions of a party, there is not 
one completely right, not one completely wrong — 
they are all fragments of democracy, they are not 
Democracy. Give the sufirage to a people unfitted_^ 
for it, governed by hateful reactionary passions, they 
will sell it, or will make a bad use of it; they will 
introduce instability into every part of the state ; they 
will render impossible those great combined views, those 
thoughts for the future, which make the life of a nation 
powei^uT and progressive, Develope material interests 
as much as you ptfease ; if moral advancement does 
not outstrip them, it is probable you will iacrease the 
already too great riches of the few, while the mass of 
producers will not see their condition improved ; or even 
you will increase egotism, you wdl stifle under physical 
. enjoyments all that is noblest in human nature ; material 
progress alone, ftiay end in a Chinese society. As to 
the Utopists, they forget that we are placed here below, 
not to create human nature, hut to carry it forward ; 
they forget that all the elements of human activity, 
individual property, riches, etc., are in themselves 
neither good nor evil : they are instruments with which 
we may do good or evil. We should anathematize 
none of them ; we should find out how to direct them 
aright. And as for the moralists, the philosophical 
writers, who would begin by transforming the inwai'd 
man — they forget that the labouring man, who works 
fourteen or sixteen hours a _day for a bare subsistence, 
with no security for the morrow's existence but the 
labour of his hands, has not time to read and reflect, 
even if he knows how to read — he drinks and sleeps. 
It is very difficult to find the tt6i ciytmslat* of the lever 
of Cariyle, Emeraon, and all the noble minds which 
• The Btandiog-place. 
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resemble them, to act on the Glasgow weaver, tlie ca/mi.t 
of Lyons, or the Galliciao serf. 

And yet the suffrage, the progress of industry, the 
increase of comfort, the co-partnership of labour with 
intelligence and capital, all these are good, all these 
will enter into the future, either as the application, or 
the consequence of the great democratic idea which 
guides the world. The evil is that each of us having 
discovered one face of the polygon, one aspect of the 
human problem, endeavours to substitute it for the 
entire problem ; it is that we persist in endeavouring to 
amend the details, without troubling ourselves about the 
principle which governs them. It is that we aU, while 
endeavouring to perfect the instruments and to multiply, 
as I may say, the materials of life, resemble the 
economist, who should think he had assured the 
physical well-being of nations by teaching them how to 
increase production, without in any way providing for 
the just distribution of the produce. The threads which 
should form the social web, become like lost spider's 
threads, crossing against each other in the air, and at 
length carried away by the wind. 

I have often dreamed of a state of things in Europe 
when every loving and devoted soul, convinced of the 
necessity of a creed of fusion^ — of a general doctrine that 
might correspond with the now undeniable movement 
that is huriying Europe, and with Europe the world, to- 
wards new destinies — should act upon the duties im- 
posed by such a conviction. Instead of all these asso- 
ciations organized for one special branch of teaching, or 
of activity, and which are now separate, strangers to 
each other, not only in different countries, but in the 
bosom of the same country — often even of the same 
town — there should be one great philosophical — I might 
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Bay religious — association, to Tshicli all these secondary 
associations should be united, as branches to the parent 
stem ; each bringing to the centre the results of ita 
labours, of ita discoveries, of its views for the future. 
Instead of all these academies, universities, lectureships, 
etc., without mission, programme, or extended views—- 
and in which, as if to engraft doubt and anarchy upon 
instruction itself, a materialist professor of medicine 
jostles a mystic metaphysician, and a course of individu- 
alist political economy, follows a course of history or 
public laws based on the principle of association — there 
should be one real apostolate of knowledge; starting 
from the small number of fundamental truths henceforth 
secured to the human race by the evidence of a few men 
of genius, but still needing to be made popular. The 
balance-sheet of our acquirements would soon be struck ; 
and this balance-sheet being synthetically drawn up, the 
solution of the programme we are all seeking would not 
long remain undiscovered. 

At present we are veiy far from any such Council of 
the intellects of Europe. But methinks the time ia 
come to remind those men who desire the general good, 
of a few simple fundamental principles, which they are 
in danger of forgetting while carried away by secondary 
questions and by party spirit. 

The suffrage, political securities, progress of industry, 
arrangement of social organization, — all these things, I 
repeat, are not Democracy; they are not the cause 
for which we are engaged ; they are its means, ita 
partial applications or consequences. The problem of 
which we seek the solution is an educational problem; 
it is the eternal problem of human nature : only 
at every great era, at every step we ascend, our 
atarting-point changes, and a new object, beyond that 
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which we have just attained, is hrought within our 

We wish man to be hett&r than he is. We wish him 
to have more love, more feeling for the beautiful, the 
great, and the true ; that the ideal which he pursues 
shall be purer, more divine ; that he shall feel his own 
dignity, shall have more respect for his immortal bouL 
We wish him to have, in a faith freely adopted, a Pharos 
to guide him, and we would have his acta correspond to 
that faith. 

On this object being proclaimed, Democracy says to 
us — " If you wish to attain it, let man commune as in- 
timately as possible with the greatest possible number 
of his fellows," It enlarges upon these words of Jesua 
— TTAeji three or moTv of you are assembled in my 
■name, the spirit of truth and of love shall descend upon 
you. It bids us — " Endeavour all to unite. Invite 
all to the banquet of life. Throw down the barriers 
which separate you. Suppress all the privileges which 
render you hostile or envious ; retain only those of in- 
telligence and morality. Make yourselves equal, as far 
as it can be done. And this, not only because human 
nature has everywhere the same rights, but because you 
can only elevate men by elevating MAN ; by raising our 
conception of life, which the spectacle of inequality tends 
to lower. All inequality brings after it a proportional 
amount of tyranny ; wherever there has been a slave, 
there has also been a master ; both distorting and cor- 
rupting In all those who see them, the idea of life. This 
idea can only be pure and complete when, taken in all 
its aspects, it offers nothing abject, nothing vicious, 
nothing maimed. The Spartans diverted education from 
its true purpose, and condemned their republic irrever- 
aibly to death on the day when, to teach their children 
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temperance, they showed them a drunken Helot; as we 
divert it from its purpose when, to teajjh the inviolability 
of life, we show to our youth an assassin slain upon the 
scaffold by society. When all men shall commune to- 
gether in reverence for the family and respect for pro- 
perty, through education and the exercise of a political 
function in the state; — the family and property, the 
fatherland and humanity, will become more holy than 
they now are. When the arms of Christ, even yet 
stretched out on the cross, shall be loosened to clasp the 
whole human race in one embrace — when there shall be 
no more pariahs nor brahmins, nor servants, nor master, 
but only "men — we shall adore the great name of God 
with much more love and faith than we do now." 

This is democracy in its essentials ; all other is a 
petty revolt, a reaction; able perhaps to destroy, but 
impotent to reconstruct. I know no one bold enough, 
corrupt enough, to protest against such a programme. 
But if this programme is indeed that of democracy, is 
it that of the majority of democrats ? Are they, gene- 
rally speaking, on a level with their caase in their start- 
ing-point, or in the object they aim at? I think not; 
and I propose to show this by reviewing the principal 
schools which guide the movement. It may be well, 
after fifty years of struggles, of victims, and of sacrifices, 
to consider a little where we are ; to reconnoitre the 
ground well, and to examine whether we have not chanced 
to go astray. 

II. 

The ideas which have long agitated the camp of 
Democracy, may, if maturely considered, be classed 
under two great doctrines; which, again, may be 
summed up in two words — Rights and Duties. Their 
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varieties are numeroua ; tiie seeming varieties still more 
BO. Schools which start from the same point and 
profess to have the same object, terminate, some in 
a new despotism, others in anarchy; some in the 
re -enthronement of obsolete faiths ; others in vague and 
mystic aspirations after an indeterminate future : but 
all are, in one way or another, connected with the 
doctrine based upon the rights of the human indi- 
mdual, or with that which is derived from something 
superior to all individuals, superior to society itself. 
The former doctrine still nfles throughout the ranks of 
democracy : it has hitherto reigned undisputed in 
England and America, uncontested save by a few 
eminent writers, who are little followed.* The second, 
more recent, and numerically weak, has, nevertheless, 
since 1830, gained over all the purest and choicest 
minds of the Continent. I think it is destined to 
triumph, and to organize democracy under its colohra, 
because it starts from a religious point of view inac- 
cessible to the former. This is sufficient to explain the 
spirit in which these thoughts will be written. I shall 
need all the toleration, all the habit of free discussion 
which distinguishes English readers, for, in examining 
the school which reposes on individual rigJds, I shall 
shock many ideas accepted by the majority of demo- 
crats ; and shall be opposed to illustrious names, whose 
principles are generally regarded as unassailable. But 
the question is too serious for the necessity of examining 
it and discussing it freely under every phase, not to be 
allowed. I have said that democracy is, above all, an 
educational problem, and as the value of all education 
depends on the triith of the principle upon which it ia 
based, the whole future of democracy is engaged in this 
* Corljle in Bnglond ; EmeiBon in America. 
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' "qnestion. No one can wish that it be lightly treated, 
No one can fail to perceive the importance of an 
explanation of the views embraced these fifteen years by 
many enlightened men in France, Italy, and Gennany. 
It is only by a clear statement of all the ideas, all the 
solutions, and all the aspirations which exist within our 
party, that we can hope to arrive at truth. 

The doctrine which takes individual rights for its 
starting-point has played, especially in the last sixty 
years, an important part, highly beneficial to humanity. 
Arising, or, more correcHy speaking, reduced to a 
formida, at a time when the rehgious life of nations 
was still in great measure subject to colleges of priests 
of whatsoever description, their political life to govern- 
ments of whatsoever description, their intellectual life 
to censors, and their industrial life to revenue officers; 
— it has struck down, destroyed, or undermined all 
these. It has conquered — whether morally or actually 
is of little importance, for every moral conquest must 
sooner or later become actual — liberty of conscience, 
political securities, and freedom of the press : recently 
it has conquered free trade. Here is a great and noble 
part in the history of the world, which can never be 
denied to tbis doctrine. But the important question 
fi)r democracy is not there. Is that enough ? Are all 
these conquests the eiid, or are they not rather the 
meavB to enable us to attain the end ? And if this is 
BO, can the principle of the Ego, of individual ri/jht, if 
laid down as the basis of our moral and political educa- 
tion, can it, I say, guide man, can it associate men for 
that end, for those ulterior conquests ! That is the 
question. "Whoever examines things at all seriously, 
will perceive that the doctrine of individual rights is 
essentially and in principle, only a great and holy 
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protest in favour of human liberty against oppression of 
every kind. Its value, therefore, is purely negative. 
It is able to destroy; it is impotent to found. It is 
mighty to break chains; it has no power to knit bonds 
of co-operation and love. 

Suppose you have before you men, free, emancipated, 
conscious of their faculties, acquainted with their rights, 
with God's universe open before tliem. What use will 
they make of their liberty ? In what way will they 
employ their faculties ! Whither and how will they 
direct their march ! Is not this question— the vital 
question for the human creature — still untouched? 
The doctrine of Hghte has given men ability to act; 
but what will now be their action ? la not this the 
problem of which we are seeking the solution ? 

Suppose you have before you nations strong and 
great; freed from all the fetters which prejudices, class 
interests, or the hostile ambitions of a few reigning 
families had cast around them. What use will they 
make of their freedom of action ? Will they establish 
their nationality upon broad and active sympathies with 
truth, beauty, and justice, or will they wrap themselves 
up in a narrow nationalism ? Will they strive to 
encroach upon the rights of others, to absorb, to 
monopolise all power ! Will they perceive that national 
and international life ought to form only two manifesta- 
tions of one and the same principle, the love of what is 
good ! Will they, in a word, take as their motto, the 
vjeuh-ming of aU vJhich, is not ourselves; or. Ameliora- 
tion of all by all; the progress of each for the ad- 
vantage of all. 

This is the question which democracy desires to solve; 
for democracy is not the mere liberty of all, but Govern- 
r.-.ent freely consented to by aU, and acting for all. 
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What the world thirata for at present is, — whatever 
some may sa,y, —authfyfitj/. All its insurrections are 
directed, not against the idea of power, but against the 
parody of that idea ; against a phantom authority ; a 
lifeless shape, henceforth barren and incapable. We 
desire to be guided ; only we wish the best and wisest 
among us to be our guides. We desire to be associated 
as closely aa possible in a common union in pursuit of a 
common object ; only v/e wish this union to be freely 
accepted, this object not to be a fragmentary object, the 
object of a single class or part. And far from delightiug, 
as so many believe, or pretend to believe, in disorganiza- 
tion or anarchy, democracy — lilte the world, whose 
moving spirit it is at present — thirsts for unity ; but, 
inspired by bitter experience, it declares that henceforth 
no unity is possible where an artificial inequality reigns ; 
where a spirit of domination on the one hand, and of 
distrust and reaction on the other, prevent all com- 
munity of ideas, and parcel out humanity into distinct 
classes, by giving them different interests. 

The doctrine of individual rights is so incompetent to 
solve the question as I have here laid it down, that it is 
terrified at the idea of government. Its supporters 
regard government as a necessary inconvenience; to 
which they submit, on condition of giving it aa little 
power aa possible. In their theory, government, re- 
duced nearly to the (unctions of a police constable, de- 
prived of every initiative, haa no mission but to prevent. 
It is there to repress crime and violence ; to secure to 
every individual the exercise of his rights against any 
brutal attack of his neighbours- — nothing more. And 
lest, seduced by the sweets of the power deposited in its 
bands, it should attempt to overstep these narrow bounds, 
they surround it with suspicion, with mistrust, with 
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hostile local powers; ttey devote their whole study to 
organize a eystem of guarantees against its possible 
encroachments. Here is, properly speaking, no society; 
nothing but an aggregation of individuala, bound over to 
keep the peace, but for the rest following their own 
individual objects; Laissez faire, Imssez passer, is the 
formula of the school. 

This is not the ideal we seek ; no, certainly, it was 
not to attain the ignoble and immoral every one for 
himself, that so many great men, holy martyrs of 
thought, have shed, from epoch to epoch, from century 
to century, the tears of the soul, the sweat and blood of 
the body. Beings of devotedness and love, they laboured 
and suffered for something higher than the individual ; 
for that Humanity which ought to be the object of all 
our efforts, and to which we are all responsible, Before 
a generation which scorned or persecuted them, they 
calmly uttered their prophetic thoughts ; with an eye 
fised on the horizon of future times, speaking to that 
collective being which ever lives, which ever learns, and 
in which the divine idea is progressively realized ; for 
that city of the human rsee,* which alone, by the associa- 
tion of all intellects, of all loves, and of all forces, can 
accomplish the providential design that presided over 
our creation here below. We are all responsible to and 
for one another. We all live for others ; the individual 
' for his family, the family for its country, the country for 
humanity. We aU seek the Law of our life; and with 
us (as in all that exists), the law of the individual is dis- 
covered only in the law of the species. We are aU climb- 
ing a pyramid, whose base embraces the earth, and whose 
point rises towards God : the ascent is slow and painful, 

* Vivilas gtnerii humam; the expression of all great men from 
Tacitus to Dfuite (De Monorchia), from Dante t« Bacon. 
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and we can accomplish it only by joining a]l our hands, 
by aiding ourselves with our united strength, by closing 
\ip our ranks, like the Macedonian phalanx, when any 
of U8 fall exLausted by fatigue. Herein, in this neces- 
sity, lies the legitimacy of democracy, of its aspirations 
after the emancipation, the elevation, the co-operation of 
all ; herein, also, lies the secret of its inevitable power 
—inevitable as the accomplishment of the designs of 
God. 

But if from these heights, where all human desires 
become purified; where the efforts by which we strive 
to transform the medium in which we live, receive a 
religious consecration — you bring democracy down to 
the narrow arena of individual tendencies ; giving it 
mere individual rights for weapons, and a mere theory 
of liberty for its aim, without a higher common rule 
action ; you change its all-embracing, all- sane tiiying 
nature into a Eomething reactionary and hostile ; you 
destroy its organic thought, its eminently social instincts, 
its thirst for general education, for belief and for xmity 
of direction, to substitute for these a nameless species of 
peaceful anarchy, in which man will begin by the worship 
of individuahty, and will fall by degrees into the abysses 
of egotism. And in the meantime you excite, and in 
some measure justify, the terrors and repugnance of the 
society you are desirous to gain over ; you unconsciously 
sow hatred ; you alienate from us many superior minds,* 
who think democracy barren, godless, and consequently 
impotent 

I am aware that many who adopt the doctrine I am 
refuting will be astonished at the consequences I deduce 

* e.g. ThomBS Carlyle, a democrat by every instinctive tendency, 
denies democracy o future, because he contounda it witli the school I 
am combatinR. 
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from it. They dream of the future mucli as I do ; they 
examine their own hearts, and find that they are ready 
to devote themaelvea for others ; for the future propecte 
of humanity ; for the development of social instincts ; 
for all that I declare to he the final aim of democracy. 
These men are better than their doctrine : their heart 
is better than their head; it jeds the collective life of 
humanity — it communes with it ; that feeling hurries 
them into a practice which contradicts their theory. 
But what assurance have they that others will do what 
they do ? We have to do here, not with the actions of 
individuals, we have to test the value of a 'pnnci'ple to 
be our guide in general education ; we have to do with 
the influence which that principle may exercise on men 
already more or less corrupted by an education received 
under the state of things we desire to abolish, or hy a 
total absence of education. 

You speak, some will say to me, of unity of behef, 
and ^consequently of education ; you condemn our distrust, 
our system of guarantees ; our theory of liberty. Would 
you entrust the national education to the existing 
powers ? Would you entrust to societies founded on 
privilege, the initiative of future progress ? And ought 
we, for fear of anarchy, to incur the risk of despotism ? 

God forbid ! The struggle for liberty is as sacred aa 
human individuality : maintain it to the last. Wher- 
ever Government — corrupt or behind the age — has no 
true educational mission, beware of giving it one : sur- 
round yourselves with guarantees, so long as you can 
do no better. Only do not elevate into a final theory 
that which is but a sad temporary necessity ; do not 
limit the problem to a mere overthrowing of obstacles. 
We are clearing the ground in order to raise a new 
edifice. We need liberty, as much to fulfil a du-ty as to 
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exercise a rigki ; we must retain it. But if you give to 
your political education a higher religious principle, 
liberty will become what it ought really to be — the 
ability to choose between various means of doing good ; 
if you enthrone it alone, as at once Tnewns and eThd, it 
mil become what some juris-consults, copying paganism, 
have defined it to be — the right to use and to abuse. 
It will lead society first to anarchy, afterwards to the 
deapotiBm which you fear. , 

Suppose the rights of one individual temporarily op- 
posed to those of another, how will you reconcile them, I 
except by appealing to something superior to all rights 1 ' 
Given the right to increase thoir wealth, recognised in 
all, how will you solve, without appealing to another 
principle, the great and persistent question between i 
the workman and the manufacturer his employer? Sup- I 
pose an individual revolting against the bonds of society : 
he feels himself strong, hia inclinations, his faculties, 
call him to a path other than the common ; he has a 
right to develop them, and he wages war against the 
community. Consider well, what argument can you 
oppose to him consistently with the doctrine of rights ? ' 
What right have you, from the mere fact that you are 
a majority, to impose upon him obedience to laws which 
are not in harmony with kU individual rights and aspira- 
tions ? Rights are equal for all : society cannot have 
one more than an individual. How, then, will you 
prove to that man that he ought to confound his own 
will with the will of his brethren ! By imprisonment J 
By the scaffold ? That is to say, wherever society has 
not given education, hy violence. Suppose one of those 
solemn crises which threaten the life of a country, and ' 
call for the active devotedness of all its sons — a foreign 
invasion, a violent attempt to substitute a tyranny for 
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the fuodameDtal laws of the state — some great and in- 
dispensable progress to be won for a suffering class, ia it 
in the name of rights that you will call on the citizen 
to dare martyrdom ! Is not the first of rights the right 
to life ? You have taught him that society was con- 
stituted for the sole purpose of securing to him his 
rights ; and now you demand of him to sacrifice them 
all — to suffer, to die for the safety of his country — ^for 
the progress of a class which perhaps ia not even his own ! 
No ; he will calculate the risks and the chances of suc- 
cess, and act accordingly ; or he will declare himself a 
cosmopolite — -will say — as, in fact, has been often said 
— " Vhi bene, ibi patria ! " * he will carry his at 
his shoe-sole, and you will have no right to address 
to him a single reproach. The man has only been 
logical — consistent with the principle of the educa- 
tion you have given him. 

Alas ! what an historical commentary could I, the 
native of an enslaved country, append to the words I 
have just written ! How much devotednesa have I seen 
fade at the breath of adversity in the last fifteen years i 
How bitterly have I often repejited, while contemplating 
these living ruins, the verse of Shakspeare — 
Oh, what a noble inind ia here o'erthrown ! 

Young men had risen, burning with youth and pride, 
indignautly shaking otf the chains imposed on their 
intellect, on their conscience, on all their iacultiea, and 
swearing they would fight and suffer unrestingly for 
the national cause. But without a firm belief in the 
duty of devoting themselves to the general cause ; with- 
out a religious conception of human life ; urged by the 
spirit of reaction and the instinct of their violated 
* Where I am well off, there ia my country. 
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rights, rather than by a social inspiration, how could 
they keep their promise ? Two or three years' struggle 
exhausted those strong resolutions. Exile and persecu- 
tion took out all the bright colours of the flag they had 
followed, instead of giving it the sacrfwlness of misfor- 
tune. Disappointed hope filled them with a barren 
bitterness ; and at every abandonment, at every deser- 
tion, they said to themselves — " Why struggle for 
beings so coiTupt / " — not seeing that it is because men 
are conupt that we should strive to change them. By 
degrees they allowed themselves to be influenced, to be 
ruled by the atmosphere which surrounded them; they 
began to reckon what they lost in the struggle ; they 
found that, for the uncertain gain of a few rights with- 
held, they risked the loss of their material career — of 
life itself, the source of all rights. Scepticism seized 
them, enchained them with its serpent coils. When it 
had subdued them, it transformed itself into egotism. 
Thus, saddest of all sad sights, I saw them die the death 
of the soul. Those only who, taking up the cross of 
suffering and struggle, had calmly bidden adieu to indi- 
mdual life, to its joys, its dreams, its azure hopes; sad, 
but resigned ; blighted, but not crushed by the tempest, 
remained erect. 

And tell me, when you look at the nations which 
enjoy more or less liberty — tell me, my friends in 
the struggle — whence comes this incessant, ever-growing 
complaint of the people, of the laborious classes, of the 
millions who toil and suffer ? Is there not here an 
energetic protest against the impotence of that incom- 
plete doctrine which makes the hidlvidiial at once 
means and end ! Take France, for instance. There, 
for sixty or seventy years, this doctrine has had its 
philosophers, its moralists, its apostles, its warriors, its 
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triumphs; — 1789, 1830. Liberty has been won; the 
doctrine of individual rights has been incarnated, one 
may say, in every man. Why do so small a number 
profit by it ? Why have tlie wrongs of the working 
masses remained nearly the same ? Why have the 
revolutions directed by the middle class, by the bour- 
geoisie, been productive for that class alone ? The bour- 
geoisie fought only for rights : it has remained faithful 
to its principle ; and, its own rights once won, it felt 
no need to extend them. The masses have remained 
excluded from the 'conquest. What becomes of rights 
for those who have no power to exercise them? What 
becomes of liberty of instruction for him who has no 
time to learn ? — of free trade for him who has neither 
capital nor credit t To prevent the doctrine of rights 
from becoming a bitter irony for this man — and the 
name of this mau is million — the middle classes should 
have thought of abridging the hours of labour, of raising 
wages, of giving a uniform and gratftitous education to 
the multitudes, of bringing the instruments of labour 
within the reach of aJl, of estabhshing a credit for the 
talented and honest working man. They have not 
thought of all this. And why should they have done 
it ? Why should they have limited the exercise of their 
rights for the benefit of others ? The lists are opened : 
'tis enough — let him run the course who can. The 
men of 1830 are now called apostates in France: 
■ this is wrong. They have, I repeat, only been logical 
They honestly opposed the government of Charles X., 
because it was directly opposed to the class from 
which they sprang — to their right of thought, every 
instant violated — to the right to a share in the 
government, which their education, their talents, their 
callings, gave them. These rights won, they rested. 
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Can you, acoor^ng to their principle, require more of 
them? 

A great man, an Englishman, who in his own person 
sums up all the labours of the school, has replied by 
anticipation in the affirmative. He has given to the 
doctrine of individual right the support of a principle 
which he declaxes inherent in human nature, and which 
merits a separate examination. 



rii. 

Bentham — the distinguished man to whom I alluded 
at the end of my second article — has given to the doc- 
trine which I oppose as condemning democracy to im- 
potence, the support of a Principle which he thought 
identical with human nature. His critical power, the 
multitude of his labours, the universality of the applica- 
tions he made of the principle, ajid the clearness of hia 
method — for this, in my opinion, ia Bentham'a great 
merit — render him, not the founder, but the real head 
of the school. Tbroughout all its numerous transforma- 
tions — the study of which contains a complete refutation 
of the principle— St Simonians, Fourierists, Owenites, 
Communists, are all found to be followers of Bentham. 
They differ as to the employment of the means — as 
to the organization which is to ensure the triumph of 
the principle ; but that principle is the same with them 
all — utility. Man has a right to happiness here below : 
toeU-bevng, the greatest possible happiness, is the object 
of all individual and social labour. 

I know that the theory of rights does not find favour 
with Bentham by name ; but for all who understand 
the spirit, and not the mere dead letter of Bentham, 
this ia evidently only a quarrel with the word ; or, to 
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speak more correctly, a quarrel with the manner in 
which rights were understood when he began to writ& 
Those wei'e the times of Blackstone : the right spoken 
of, by whatever name it was called, natural or other 
right, was a something indefinite, malleable, which was 
identified with I know not what primitive, unwritten 
contract between the nation, the aristocracy, and the 
monarch. And he, the man of written law, a mind 
fond of codifying in the smallest detail ; he who very 
justly denied the existence of that contract, and who 
considered the legislation and organization of society 
radically bad, was irritated by the very name of right, 
and has somewhere called it the greatest enemy of 
reason. But ascending to a more elevated sphere than 
that of Blackatone, or of any other temporary applica- 
tion of right — the two schools which I have called those 
of Right and of Duty, are distinguished precisely by 
this, that one takes for its starting-point the individtiol 
man ; while the other starts from a Collective idea ; — 
from the idea of the mission of humanity, — to trace the 
path of the individual. 

Bentham's writings recognise no idea superior to the 
individual ; no collective starting-point ; no providential 
education of the human race ; no progress of all to- 
wards the realization of an ideal standard of excellence. 
An understanding more fitted to sound the depths of a 
single idea, than to grasp many from an elevated point 
of view ; nourished from his tendereat youth with the 
doctrines of Helvetius ; evidently devoid of all religious 
sentiment, and disinherited of the common inspiration 
of humanity by his contempt for the past — how should 
he have dwelt upon anything but the sensations, or the 
instinctive sympathies and antipathies of the individual? 
Bentham, then, viewed with regard to his whole ten- 
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dencies, belongs to that philosophy of the last half of 
the eighteenth century, which, in the name of individual 
feelings and rights, proudly stood forward against the 
falsehoods of a society grown lifeless, and which, though 
' able to destroy what existed, and to throw out promises 
for the future, was powerless to realize them. 

Man, then, ia a being susceptible of pleasure and of 

I pain. To seek the former and avoid the latter ia the 

I law of his being ; to calculate well, hia wiBdom,. 

Y Society iviay facilitate and guarantee to him many 

I pleasures ; it may avoid for him ma/ny paints : ite 

f object is to orga/nize every thing with a vi&w to the 

greatest happiness principle for all. In this way ike 

[ public interest will be identified with private interests. 

\ The acts from which the greatest number of pleasures 

' are derived, vAU be virtu.ouB; those which produce most 

pain, wiU he vicious. This, if I am not mistaken, is a 

dry, crude, but faithful enunciation of the doctrine of 

Eentham — and of two-thirds of the democrats of the day 



Its incompleteness aa to knowledge of human nature, 
its^' omission of all the finest, noblest, most elevated 
capacities of our soul,* its forgetfulness of the supreme 
law of the collective world — the continual progressive- 
ness of thought ; — the very vagueness of this word 
utility, which receirea a different interpretation from 
every individual, and according to time and place — are 
things with which I have here nothing to do. The 
powerlessness of the principle to produce the social 
transformation which we all invoke, is the point to 
which I wish to draw the attention of ray fellow- 
labourers. A complete estimate of a man like Bentham 
cannot be even sketched in two or three pages. 
See Bentbam's Table of the Springs of Action. 
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Now, I can understand that in face of a society 
founded on privilege, organized with a view to a 
monopoly of enjoyment by the minority, one should 
say as a protest: — "'No: society ought to see to the 
well-beimfi of all." To have said this boldly and with- 
out reservation, is the glory of Bentham. But to come 
to a party which assumes to found a future ; which in 
its convictions is already emancipated &om all venera- 
tion of privilege and monopoly ; which demands from 
its chiefs an educational principle for the society to 
come ; to say to such a party — " Teach utility, the love 
of pleasure, and the ohhorrerice of pavti," — this is 
what I own I cannot understand. 

What! we desire to be a reforming, renovating party; 
we are bound to be more noble, more high-minded, 
more virtuous — for thence alone we can derive the 
legitimacy of our efforta— than the men of the party we 
oppose ; we complain that at eveiy step we meet with 
egotism; we deplore the systematic warfare to which 
unbridled competition, without any higher regulating 
principle, has reduced society ; we are continually speak- 
ing of fratemizatioD, association, and love ; — and to 
remedy these evils, to realize an ideal superior to that 
which now exists, we seek our weapons in the arsenal 
of the enemy; we say, " Tliat flag under which the 
heart of the privileged classes has become narrow, 
withered, and sterile, shall be ours : we will enlarge it, 
80 that it shall cover us all with its shade !" 

To attain our object we must go back to principle; 
must re-attach the nations, which now go about groping 
their way in empty space : to the laws of progress ; to 
humanity ; to God : we must raise the now fallen moral 
sense ; must revive a sentiment of duty in the heart of 
these men now sunk into calculating machines; we 
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t must hold out a worthy object to our thinking youth, 

I who, bora in the midst of ruins, fall bo soon into doubt 
and discouragement ; wo must reconstitute the moral 

' existence of man by enthusiasm and love : the old 
existence founded on privilege and inequality is now 

. only dust and ashes. And shall we pretend to do this, 
and to get men to follow us, by saying to them, " ^ileigh, 

' flea^ure, mid pc^i/n m the halance, arid choose behueen 

I them I" 

Let US see : it ia certainly the present time that we 
are forced to take for our starting-point. It is no new- 
born generation, starting from beneath the mantle of 
Bentham, gifted with his good intentions, warmed by 
his Utopian philanthropy, that we have to teach. No ; 
it is the world which swarms around us — suffering, 
enjoying, competing, coveting, envying : it is the exist- 
ing society, with its masters, its servants ; its men who 
have everything, and its men who have nothing. You 
have, on the one side, a minority which possesses by 
right of inheritance, by aristocratic tradition, all the ele- 
ments of wealth-- — land, capital, machines ; on the other 
aide, the majority, possessing only its hands, its power 
of labouring, ajid reduced to hire this out on the terms 
imposed by the former, on pain of death by famine. 
And to these two classes, you, who would transform 
society, present the word utility, the greatest possible 
tvell-belng. How will you reconcile these conflicting 
interests ? The utility of the landowner ia to sell hia 
com for the highest possible price — the utility of the 
manufacturer is to produce the most at the lea^t possible 
expense. What suits the one is monopoly, the pro- 
hibitory system : what suits the other is the lengthening 
of the day of labour, and the greatest possible diminu- 
tion of wages. How will you, without sacrifices and 
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privations, reconcile these two utilitiea with that of the 
workman, which requires not only the assurance of an 
abundant return for his labour, and the acquisition of 
hours in which to develop his intellectual, and satisfy 
his moral faculties ; but which must inevitably urge 
him to seek a progressively increasing share of the 
profits with his employer ? There is clearly no question 
here of a balance, of something correlative in matter of 
interest. The question is one of concessions and priva- 
tions on the one hand— of gain on the other. By what 
arguments will you convince the former that for them 
utility consists in sacrificing a part of their enjoyments 1 
By placing before them^ you will say, the security they 
will thus acquire for the remainder ; for if they refuse 
to do this, they wiU run the risk of losing the whole by 
a commercial crisis, by a famine, by an insurrection of 
the working classes. I know ■ it well ; but, honestly, 
do you think the uncertain future has much share in 
the calculations of the individuaU Do you think the 
vague prospect of the scaffold hafi prevented many 
assassinations ? Do you think the prospect of a future 
revolution enters much into the calculations of the 
statesman who upholds a despotic government ? Have 
we- ever seen the fear of a glut hinder many traders 
from throwing their goods into newly-opened markets ? 
No ; man in general calculates his utility for the dura- 
tion of his own hfe ; he willingly repeats for his private 
behoof the saying of the diplomatist — "After me the 
deluge;" or if he goes so far as to notice a black spot 
rising on the horizon, he says to himself — "Let us wait 
and see ; if the storm come, we will then look to it." 

You have — the example baa been quoted already, but 
to me it appears striking — you have an inheritance to 
divide. Divide it, says the system by tbe voice of 
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Eenthain, ho that tbe subsistence of the risirig genera- 
tion shall be secured ; the pains of disappointed expect- 
ation shall he prevented, and the equalization of fortunes 
promoted. How so, pray % What measures will you 
take, so that, in this country where I write, there shall 
he no disappointed expectation either on the side of the 
eldest bom, or of younger sons ! How contrive in any 
country that there he no disappointed expectation on 
the part of the generation that is passing away, or that 
which ia risii^ up "i 

I know that there will be loud outcries against this : 
the utility, it will be said, that we have in view is the 
general utility : it embraces future generations. The 
landed proprietor, the head of a manufactory, must feel 
that tbe question concerns not their interest, but that of 
all ; the first-born will not think his expectation dis- 
appointed because an injustice has not been committed : 
man should desire, as far as possible, not his own well- 
being, but equality of well-being. Should ? And 
why! Do you not see that you are appealing to 
another principle ? — to a religious principle ? Do you 
. not see that you have invoked something superior to all 
the individualities that constitute your society ; some- 
thing superior to all the laws that you can promulgate 
in the name of utility — viz. Justice ? 

Again it is said. Justice and XJtihty are identical : 
Justice is the idea — Utility is its symbol, its outward 
sign. By preaching the latter, then, we by imphcation 
preach the principle. Yes; Justice and Utility are 
identical to the world, hut not to the agent ; in their 
final, but not in their intermediate results. In the eyes 
of all who can penetrate great historical events, the 
Crusades struck the first blow at feudalism ; they were 
providentially directed to further the progress of hu- 
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manity. Does thia prove that tte thousands of crusaders 
who fell by famine and the sword in Hungary and 
Greece, before they could kiss the dust of the tomb of 
Jesus, reaped any earthly advantage on their way \ 
The fall of the Roman Empire, again, was providentially 
an advance in the progress of the species ; in the only 
way in which they then could draw near each other, the 
north and south of Europe came into contact, and by 
their shock prepared the way for a vaster world than 
the Latin world. Can we say that the millions of 
Italians, pillaged, crushed, enslaved by those who were 
then called Barbarians, would not have had a right to 
protest in the name of Utility against the law of circum- 
stances which imposed martyrdom upon them ? Utility, 
a higher degree of material and moral well-being, is 
always the 1/s^t consequence of a great revolution, of a 
great justice accomplished ; but how many tears, how 
much bloodshed, how many sacrifices, to attain it ! The 
instinct of human responsibility, the iustinct of Justice, 
may induce a people to sacrifice one or two generations 
on the field of battle, or in the slower and less brilliant 
martyrdom of civil struggle, of moral suffering ; but 
who will say to it : " Iti the name of thy own advantage, 
sacrifice thyself! in the name of thy tvdl-being, die ? 

The obstinacy with which men perseveringly cling to 
an idea, often to a word, when once adopted, has some- 
thing in it astonishing ; one would say that, like the 
shipwrecked mariner in the immensity of ocean clinging 
to a fragment of wood, as to a plank of safety, so the 
human mind, strack with fear of falling into the void 
gulf of scepticism, seeks to make of that word, of that 
fragment of an idea, a plank to which to cling. I have 
known aoula eminently religious, whose every feeling 
was stamped with the poetry of faith; whose every 
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thought was an aspiration after infinitude ;- 
perhaps in coneequeuce of a reaction against the God 
sectarians had painted to thenij in denying God, and in 
making of the great and beauteous universe a lifeless 
machine ; a huge body without soul, floating over the 
abyss of annihilation, between Chance and Fatality. I 
have many times met with utilitarians in theory — 
sincere, ardent, enthusiastic — ■who accepted all our 
belief in duty, in sacrifice, in a collective advance on the 
great paths of progress, and saying to me — " Thai is 
-what loe desire," without seeming even to suspect they 
had, speaking logically, no right to do so ; that they 
could not spring from individual advantage to general 
utility without introducing into their theory a third 
term — superior to the former 'two — which is not in it, 
and which, if introduced into it, would break it to 
pieces. Their heart taught them better than their 
understanding; or rather, their understanding had, 
without acknowledging it, long since abandoned a 
theory too lightly adopted : the word alone remained 
with them ; and that word annoye*.! and fascinated them 
by turns ; that word persecuted them like Frankenstein's 
monster, demanding of them a soul ; they wanted to 
give it ours ; they would willingly have introduced Plato, 
the man "who talked nonsense," into Bentham. They 
acted like our Neo-catholics, who seek to introduce 
Liberty beneath the infallible mitre of the- Roman 
Catholic Papacy. 

But, let me conjure you my friends, think what you 
do. Here the question is not of you, but of all ;- — of 
those now living, with their corrupt inclinations, their 
want of moral vitality — of those who sliall come into 
life, a tablet virgin of all impressions, a white leaf 
without written characters, calling on you for a Principle 
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of education. And this principle of education can only 
be a definition of human life. la life a sensation, a 
succession of sensations ? or is it one finite manifestation 
of the eternal Idea which is developing itself progres- 
sively through temporary forms ? Is it a simple fact, 
without antecedents or consequences ? or is it a duty to 
be fulfilled ? Is it the search for happiness here below f 
or is it the aecomplishment of a mission — the search for, 
and successive realization of, the ideal ; of the divine 
Thought which presided at our birth, at the birth of 
those milhards of worlds that roll harmoniously around 
us, and are destined to form a concord, of which we 
shall gradually learn another and another note as we 
advance ? Wil! you say to the young, will you say to 
your children — " Calculate pleasures and pains ? " or 
will you repeat to them that beautiful saying of one of 
our party* — " There is hut one sole virtue in the loorJd 
— the eternal eacrifice of self? " WiU you intrust their 
young spirits to the barren, godless formula of interest ; 
or will you explain to them that great saying of Jesus — 
Let him who would he the first among you make 
himself the servant of all ? This is what you are 
called on to determine. But in deciding, forget your- 
selves. Look to men such as you have them in general 
around you. Do not — ^because you, live with our life ; 
because, unknown to yourselves, you breathe the morning 
breeze of the day that is about to dawn— do not pretend 
that all which is found at the bottom of your heart 
arises spontaneously in the heart of the millions. Do not 
say, because you are ready to see your utility in martyr- 
dom, that the Glasgow workman and his master, the 
Irish labourer and the middleman, the child who works 
in the mine and he who with a rod prevents him from 
• Georges Sand, 
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falling asleep, will not find theirs elsewhere. Martyr- 
dom ! Your theory is disinherited of it. It cannot 
impose it on the individual in the name of his well- 
being. Jesus ia unintelligible to it : Socrates, if it be 
at all consistent, must seem to it like the nonsenee- 
talhitig Plato, a subUme fool. There was, at the bottom 
of his cup of hemlock, something more than a calcula- 
tion of pleasure or a disappointed expectation. 

What I am about to say does not appear very 
scientific, but I could wish people would submit to take 
the answer to the problem from the words of any good 
mother to her child. There, in that primitive instruc- 
tion dictated by love, and in which God reveals himself 
by sudden illuminations that are worth many volumes — 
there, I think, will be found the condemuation of the' 
principle of utility as the basis of education. Mothers 
know, and we also know it, that if happiness here below 
were the object of life, our world would be but a sad 
&ilure. 

The life of man is a journey, the end of which ia 
elsewhere. Like the flower, it has its root in the earth, 
and must force its way through its element to blow ia a 
subtler element — air. Pain and pleasure, happiness and 
unhappineas, are the incidents of the journey. The 
wind blows, the rain falls, the traveller fastens his cloak, 
sets his hat on firmly, and prepares for the simple ; at a 
later time the storm, passes off, a ray of sunshine breaks 
forth and warms his numbed limhs 1 the traveller smiles 
with pleasure, he thanks God in his heart. But have 
the sun and the rain changed the end of the journey ? 

Eentbam and his school have taken the incident for 
the object To speak more correctly, they have seized 
one of the results of a principle, and have said, " That 
is the principle itsel£" They saw that with every great 
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mmul progress of maTi, with every great conquest of the 
spirit of association and love in history, there corre- 
sponded, sooner or later, a material amelioration, an 
augmentation of comfort ; and from this providential 
fact — which is but one of the means of verifying 
hv/man progress, and which, I repeat, is almost always 
realized when the immediate agent has disappeared — 
they concluded that we have only to make of this fact the 
basis and the object of life. They began the problem 
at the end, and attempted to poise the pyramid on its 
apex. Their conduct somewhat resembles that of the 
child, who maintained that the two expressions — to eat 
to live, and to live to eat — were identical. How did 
they fail to see that, by substituting the fact for the 
principle, they deprived themselves of what alone can 
produce the fact ? — that, in order to realize it, a society 
ia needed, really formed and immutable, imbued with the 
principle ? — that, setting out with private interest, they 
must end either by making egotists, or by the absurdity 
of pretending that the private interest of the individual 
is reahzed in the interest of those who shall live after 
him ? — lastly, that one may indeed give an apple or a 
cake in the evening as a reward to the child who has 
occupied his day industriously and well ; but that, if one 
were to think of saying to him, " Thy object is the cake 
or the apple," one ehotild run the risk of seeing the 
child rob the neighbour's shop or garden as soon as he 
hoped to do so undiscovered ? Here there would be but 
one reply — repression ; and one would say that Bentham 
instinctively felt this when he commenced the series of 
his labours by organizing the Panopticon. But what 
sort of educatiooal principle is that which is founded on 
repression ! 

No ; it ia not by speaking of interest and pleasurej 
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that Democracy will remould the globe ; it is not by a 
theory of utility that we shall make the sufferings of the 
poorer classes and the urgent necessity for a remedy 
feJi by the well-lodged, well-clothed, and well-fed claasea. 
It is possible you may make them think your theory 
very ingenious ; but between that and action, between 
that and devotion, is an abyss which you will never fill 
Man, some one has said, is quite willing to admire 
knowledge, but on condition that knowledge shall not 
derange a hair of hia head. So awoet is careless ease 
by one's paternal hearth, in the midst of smiling faces, 
when the storm blows without, and the driving rain 
beats against the strong panes of the window ! 

There were utilitarians, also, about the time of the 
fall of the Roman Empire. Their formula was then 
panem et circensea — bread and amusements ; and under 
the reign of that formula, accepted by the people, Rome, 
devoured by the gangrene of egotism, rotted and 
perished. Jesus came. He endeavoured not to save 
the perishing world by analysis. He spoke not of their 
interest to men whom interest had degraded. He laid 
down, in the name of heaven, some unknown axioms ; 
and these few axioms did i-hange the face of the world. 
A single spark of faith effected what all the schools of 
the philosophers had not even a glimpse of — a step in 
the education of the human race. 



IV. 

St Slmonianism is no longer to be reckoned among 
the iractions into which our democratic camp is split ; 
for some years (and in this devouring epoch, ever eager 
to reach the goal, each year is equal to a quarter of a 
century), it has been dead, buried, and forgotten. But 
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it was the most important, I will venture to say the 
moBt advaDced maoifestation of the spirit of new things 
that breathes through the era. It has sown on our soil 
many more truths, many more large and productive 
ideas, than all the socialist schools which I cited in my 
preceding article. And it was, moreover, in my opinion, 
the boldest and sincerest attempt men have hitherto 
made to realize in practice tlie fundamental principle of 
Bentham's idea ; to organize society from the point of 
view of utUity, and when it fell — lost in those contra- 
dictions into which logical consistency irresistibly hurried 
it — it proved to us the impossibility which I have 
pointed out, of producing the general well-being by 
setting up individual rights and comforts as the object of 
life. Thus St Simonianism was useful to us in its death, 
as well as in its short but brilliant existence. No 
doubt it may often have deserved severe blame, but never 
indifference. And those who had only a smile of con- 
tempt for it in its development, and who consigned it to 
complete oblivion after its fall, appear to me very far 
from feeling the sanctity of earnest thoi^ht, and unable 
to comprehend the signs of the times and the real wants 
of existing humanity. 

What ! I hear it objected — Utilitarianism and St 
Simonianism ! Bentham and Fere Enfantiu 1 what an 
association ! How can you class in the same category, 
how couple in discordant union, the practical, positive 
spirit of the one, and the vague mysticism of the other ; 
a pretended religion, and, we might almost say, a juris- 
prudence ; a theory of freedom, and a dogmatical 
despotism ? I am about to tell you. But, first, let 
me point out in a few words in what the St Simonianist 
manifestation was truly important. Let us, now that 
the danger is past, calmly appreciate the good, the noMe 
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side of the school. The inferences I wish to deduce 
from its fall, will be only the more striking. In these 
sketches, moreover, the first object of which is to pro- 
mote, as far aa is in my power, a more serious considera- 
tion of the question of the epoch, to solve which is the 
business of democracy — I could not, without remorse, 
pass over the graves of our dead, of those who died for 
us, without addressing to them a few words of gratitude; 
without establishing the fact that their work is con- 
nected with ours; that they still survive in us in all 
their better parts. We pass but too quickly at the 
present day from foolish admiration to ingratitude. We 
often accept, without too much examination, the systems 
which live, or appear to live ; we examine not at all the 
, systems which have fallen. With us death is equivalent 
to condemnation. This doctrine, we say, is dead, there- 
fore it had no right to live. There ia something of truth 
in this; but why should we not say also, — this doctrine 
has lived, therefore it had a right to live \ it represented 
a want, it destroyed an error, it stated an essential ques- 
tion, though without solving it % On this earth all dies 
and nothing dies. Fonns fall without recovery, but 
there is always something immortal in the idea, in the 
spirit that produces these forms. And it is that some- 
thing which constitutes the great stock of human know- 
ledge ; the arsenal from whence we draw our implements 
to open our forward path. We must not forget this. 
The tA^lt, obiit : it has hved, it has perished ; no longer 
BaUsfies Ufi. How was it enabled to live ? Why has 
it perished ? This is what we require to know, under 
pain of being condemned to isolation and doubt of all 
that preceded us in this world. Founded on a sort of 
religious conviction, St Simonianism offered to our eyes 
a spectacle exceedingly rare — I would almost say unique 
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— of harmony between the thoughts and actions of a 
numerous association, composed of men of powerful 
intellect, of men in trade, and of simple workmeiL In 
an age when the immoral distinction between theory 
and practice is but too often the rule of life ; when 
men of thought and men of action in general stand 
anxiously apart from each other; when the religious 
and philosophic question and the political question 
proceed on two parallel lines — the St Simoniana arose 
and said : " We believe in what we say, and, conse- 
quently, we will not only preach, but practise it." 
They perceived that man is only complete through 
unity of thought and action ; that thought is the germ 
of action, the wide-epreading tree under which the 
generations seek shelter, lu the midst of a sceptical 
race, accustomed to the Jesuitism of expediency; smil- 
ing at the movements of enthusiasm, and too often 
refuting an idea by an epigram — they boldly confronted 
persecution, and, what is still more terrible, ridicule; 
they did not draw back from the mocking laugh which 
their costume, their rites, and their social household life, 
drew from the Voltairians of Paris ; they even uttered 
words of peace, when brutally stoned by the Catholic 
populace of the south of France. It was a right noble 
spectacle ; which, I own, escited my admiration to the 
highest degree, and which often led me to defend them 
warmly against the accusations lightly cast upon them 
by men fresh from a banquet or a court levee, who had 
not even taken the trouble to read their writings. This 
also was in a great measure the secret of their strength 
and of their rapid progress from 1830 to 1832 : the 
people found in them what it found nowhere else, what 
it finds nowhere at the present day — convictions and 
acts; living books, if I may be allowed the expression. 
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and not mere thinkers ; the nucleus of a Church, not a. 
mere sect of philosophers. 

They had, I have said, understood Man completed by 
Theory and Practice. They understood him also — and 
this is the second cause of the profound impression they 
made—complete in the wants which agitate him. They 
Bought to embrace the whole man. At the present day, 
by dint of analysing, dividing, and sub-thviding, the 
unity of man has almost entirely disappeared. Ah, 
before the unity of God was revealed by Moses, pagan 
polytheism Jiad broken it up, parcelled it out into frag- 
ments, making of the One Creator so many separate 
divinities — so the materialist analysis of modem times, 
by whatever name it is called, has broken up and par- 
celled out the human being into his several faculties. 
Religion, art, production, politics — all these proceed 
separately, independently, often in opposite directions. 
" I," says one, " have heaven ; what matters your earth 
to me \ " " Let us agree," saya another, " on earthly 
matters; as to heaven, let each believe as he pleases." 
"Man is a producing being," says the economist, and 
he proposes to himself, as the unique, exclusive problem, 
the augmentation of production ; let the agerU die under 
his labour, provided the tliinff is made. " Man," cries 
the socialist, " is a being who consumes," and he btiaies 
him&elf only with the distribution of riches. To arrive 
more speedily at absolute equality, he takes away all 
that stimulates man to increase more and more the 
■common fund ; without suspecting that he incurs the 
risk of arriving at equality of indigence, instead of 
■equality of wealth. Some, in tlie name of human 
liberty, organize the war of the strong against the 
weak ; others, in the name of the superiority of what 
they call the religious principle, allow of progress iu 
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some branches of human development, and affirm tlie 
immutability of others. And the issue of all this is a 
society, which proclaims itself indifferent collectively, 
and believing in each of its members ; which maintains 
its right to punisli, and abdicates its right to educate ; 
which preaches sacrijice by its religion, enjoyment by 
its policy; and confides the collective development of 
the association to simple individual Uberty. 

The St Simonians felt the radical vice of this society. 
They felt that man la one — religious, artistic, a pro- 
ducer, a consumer ; a being at once free and social ; 
that the unity of his life depends upon the superiority 
of a dominant Principle, directing all these faculties, all 
these applications of activity ; that if there is any 
means of making him advance, it is by making the 
entire man advance. They gave a solution to the 
religious question, at the same time as to the social, 
industrial, and artistic questions. This solution was in 
many respects incomplete, and it was false in others; 
but the idea of the necessity of one solution of all the 
questions was true; and that truth, in the midst of 
men and of doctrines which at that time mutilated 
human nature at their caprice, was a great step towards 
tlie future. And indeed those who accepted the solu- 
tions of the St Simonians felt themselves calmer, more 
contented, more devoted, than in any other school. 
They felt not that uneasy void which torments men's 
minds at the present day, and prevents them from 
devoting themselves to those reforms of detail which 
their understandings approve. 

Moreover, their system comprehends both the demo- 
cratic principle and the principle of association — the 
«ie, it is true, at the base rather than at the summit of 
the system ; the other, violated by the too marked 
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distinction between the hierarchical classes; but still 
they were there. The moral, intellectual, and material 
improvement of the most numerous and poorest class, 
was explicitly assigned as the object of the doctrine ; 
and by this the merely political programme of the 
liberal party was transformed into a social programme, 
in which everything was arranged for the people, . The 
association of forces and capacities was substituted for 
that impassible theory of free unHTnited cotnpetition, 
which organizes war, and leads inevitably to the victory 
of those who have, over those who have not. From the 
St Simonians came the first serious attack f^ainst an 
economic system, which people still persist in regarding 
as a doctrine ; while it is at bottom only a scientific 
exposition of the existing fact, without value for a better 
future. And Pfere Enfant in spoke truly when, pro- 
claiming the dissolution of the society, he said to the 
innovators, "Now yov, will all of you tftibsiat upoTi- 
fragments of owr idea." 

There is much St Simonianism, avowed or otherwise, 
in the pohtical economy taught at the present day out 
of the old official school The formula — to each accord- 
ing to his capacity, to each capacity according to its 
works — was indisputably superior to every other then 
known. Emplo3Tnent given to merit, and according to 
the special nature of the merit ; reward according to the 
importance and difficulty of the work ; this is certainly 
the point towards which we are tending by a slow 
progressive change. Society, as it exists, is ruled in 
general by the formula, to every one accm-ding to the 
class to which he belongs ; to each class according to the 
mean^ or capital which it possesses. It provides 
neither for justice nor for the collective advantage. It 
subHtitntee, so to speak, matter for spirit; and must 
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inevitably break down before the growing power of 
intellect more equally diffused. 

To thia, I think, is limited the good contained in St 
Simonianisin, and it is quite enough to demand grati- 
tude from us all. By this it lived-— by this it is 
indiEsolubly connected with all the progress made since 
then, and with all that shall he made. Let us now 
see "why it died ; died for ever as a doctrine and as an 
attempt at social organization. 

St Simon ianiam did not perish, as is generally 
thought, in consequence of the exposition Enfantin 
made of what he called its moraUty. That morality 
was radically vicious in its principle ; and hideous in its 
details. But the decUne had begun before that expasi- 
tion. Many desertions had already taken place ; and, 
moreover, if the germ of death had not already existed 
in the heart of the doctrine itself, the St Simonians 
would have repudiated the strange revelation of Enfantin 
as an individual aberration, and saved the society by a 
change in the hierarchy. The true cause of the death 
of St Simonianism was its social organization. Bom of 
the democratic outburst of 1830 — for before 1830 thp 
St Simonians were a mere nucleus of philosophic writers 
— it was false to its own origin. It sinned against 
Liberty, whose breath had given it life. Issued from a 
principle, the, good of all, it by degrees substituted itBclf 
for the principle. Instead of saying all through the 
peoj)le, it contented itself with saying all for the people. 
Having imagined a certain form for the reahzation of 
the principle, it ended by confounding that form with 
the principle itself, and pretended to force humanity 
into that form as into a frame. It took society in its 
arms, if the expression may be allowed, and endeavoured 
to transform it by transporting it into another medium. 
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elaborated, not by society itself, but by the syatem. It 
is the error of all socialists. They forget that we are 
here below to continue humanity and not to create it ; 
and humanity, which desirea to walk on its own legs, 
and with full knowledge of all it does, avenges itself by 
passing on and withdrawing its life-breath from the 
makeTB of Utopias, They all die, or will die, of 
spiritual inanition ; shut up in their model convents. 
And thus died St Simonianism, very fortunately for 
us; I say fortunately, for its death furnishes a new 
proof that the future belongs to us alone ; to those 
whose sole desire is to place the people in a condition 
to open for themselves the path of progress, beneath the 
eye of God. 

How did St. Simonianism come to this ? I will answer 
this briefly, guiding myself in all that follows hy the 
opinion, somewhere expressed, of a friend whom I 
honour and love, of M. Pierre Leroux, I entirely share 
his views on that point ; and his opinion is doubly 
precious to me, because it is the opinion of a man who 
was an ardent St. Simonian before the schism provoked 
by the morality of Enfantin ; and because it is my 
object to give my readers not only my ideas, but, aa 
often as the occasion offers itself, those of the principal I 
democrats ef the Continent. 

Bentham was, in a great measure, the chief inspirei { 
of St. Simon : utility, the greatest happiness principle, 
was his starting point ; the conciliation of individual 
with general interests, — his goal. The name of Ben- 
tham was cherished by the first who grouped themselves 
iuxjund the chief: some of them endeavoured to make 
Ills ideas known in contemporary publications. They 
»lid not much repeat that somewhat vague name utiliti/ : 
like men who wuuld not be mure copyists, but who I 
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aimed at being improvers, they substituted for it the 
more definite one of production : and they christened 
by the name of the Proditcteur their own first periodi- 
cal, anterior to 1830, But the fundamental idea, 
the soul of the system, was the same. Utility was 
their aim, production the triewns. Like Eentham, the 
writers of the Simonian Producteur concentrated their 
labours chiefly on material interests ; like Bentham also, 
the bearing and tendencies of their first writings were 
rather irreligious and devoid of ideality. When at a 
later period these changed, utility or production did not 
the less remain the dominant idea. Their religion was 
the religion of enjoyment ; they desired less to raise 
earth towards heaven, than to bring heaven down fi> 
earth ; and there, in fact, their dogma ended. Every- 
where, in what they somewhat coarsely called the reka,- 
bilitation of the flesh, in their appreciation of art and 
artists, in their theories of woman and lovo, in their 
valuation of accomplished works, not by the purity of 
the motives or the labour or suffering of the agent, 
but only by the degree of utility produced by them, 
Benthara's idea, more or less disguised, is always visible. 
I am convinced that those who seriously study St. 
Simoniauism will not contradict me. 

So long as the St, Simonians remained in the sphere 
of theoretical writers, their task was simple ; no great 
practical difficulties gave the lie to their assertions and 
philanthropic hopes. It was different when, carried 
away by the impulse of 1830, they attempted to become 
the conquerors and reorganizers of society: then all those 
difficulties rose before them, threatening and imperious. 
To such as proceeded from all the moral wants, from all 
those vague aspirations, indistinct, but inseparable from 
man, which economical theories can never satisfy, — 
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they replied by endeavouring to raise themselves to the 
height of a religion. But the impossibility of recon- 
ciling general and particular interests from the point of 
view of utility, drew them into a path diametrically ' 
opposed to that which they had at first adopted, and, 
at length, out of the stream of humanity. 

After all sorts of attempts, these men, indisputably 
powerful by their intelligence, perceived that should they 
give aa a motive-principle to men such as they were, 
such as they are, their individual interest, they would 
create ^otism; and by it, sooner or later, usurpation, 
war, inequality ; resulting in crises, insurrections, 
anarchy. They felt that, by making collective utility the 
base of their edifice, they should be very often forced to 
sacrifice the rights of the individual ; to call upon him, 
so to speak, to commit suicide for the benefit of society ; 
and consequently to establish a despotism, whether ia 
the name of intelhgence, or any other name. They , 
boldly made their choice, and entered unreservedly on | 
the second path. 

In their manner of regarding history, — which I think ' 
very defective, — that of dividing it into periods of unity, ■ 
called by them organic ^dods ; and critical periods, or 
periods of liberty; they' had already learnt to mistrust 
the eternal element of progress, and to concede none but 
a dissolving activity to hberty ; they sacrificed it. They 
had found in Plato {Republic) the division of men into 
men of appetites, men of heart, and men of intelligence ; 
they adopted this division, and made of it their learned 
■OT priests, their artists, and their industrials; and (for- 
getting that above this trinity there is the unity — Man, 
a compound of intelligence, of heart, and of appetites,) 1 
they made of them the three classes, I had almost said j 
the three castes, of their society. They had conceived J 
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the idea; they then were naturally the beamed, the 
jM-Msfs, the only persons capable of realizing it ; they 
assigned therefore to themselves and their suceesBors the 
first rank, the direction of society. They forgot that if 
the initiative of great things often comes from above, 
the impulse is always given from hciow ; they forgot 
that if there really exist, by divine right, superior capa- 
cities, and if it is good that they should govern, it is on 
condition that they shall represent, sum up, and 
elaborate the thought which lives obscurely, confusedly 
iu the masses ; for without that they may be Utopists, 
they will never be able to realize. They forgot that the 
visible sign of that communion of thought can be found 
only in the suffrage, in the elective right given to 
the masses ; and they broke the bond of union by 
organizing their hierarchy from above downwards. Tliey 
said to themselves — we are the ministers of God ; the 
highest capacities will atUl be such after us ; they shall 
fill up their numbers by electing one another ; they 
shall govern- — and this was all their democracy — for the 
benefit of the greatest number ; the inferior capacities, 
artistic and industrial, shall apply ilitiv thought in the 
ranks assigned by them,* From thence to an infallible 
Papacy, there was but one step to take ; they were too 
logical not to take it ; for among all the superior capa- 
cities there must necessarily be one superior to all ; and 
they took the step. They elected a high priest, a P^i'c 
Enfantin, and a sacred college around hira. It was the 
Pope and Cardinals of Catholicism over again. Hu- 
manity, which has ceased to beheve in a Pope and Car- 
ilinals, felt no desire to begin again ; it went otherwhere ; 
and the St. Simonians, after having shut themselves up 
in a convent at Meailmontant, disappeared frem the 
' Bodriguez, Letters aa the St. StmonUm Religum, 
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arena for ever. A short time afterwards, the last of the 
faithful, the forty who accompanied Eufaotiri in his 
retirement, retained of St. Simonianism only the primi- 
tive motto. Utility, applied only to material interests. 
At the present time they are almost all zealous servant* 
of the government of Louis Philippe. Michel Chevalier 
writes in the Dehnts : — Enfantin directs I know not 
what railway works. 

Man does not wish anyone to think for him ; he 
wishes to have the path of thought thrown open to 
him, so that he may think for himself. He demands 
instructors ; but rejects, and will always reject, guardians; 
from whencesoever they come to him. The St. Simon- 
ians perished, because they forgot this simple truth. 
We have seen by what difficulty they were hurried into 
that forgetfulness. We shall see how the same difficulty 
hurried the Socialist schools which succeeded them into 
far other errors. 



Y. 

I HAVE shown how the St. Simonians, having hoisted 
the standard of Utility — of the greatest- possible-happi- 
ness principle — as the end and aim of our earthly life, 
found themselves, when once placed face to face with 
the two interests, the individual and the collective, 
obliged to give a preponderance to one or the other ; 
how it was the collective interest which they chose ; and 
how, from one conclusion to another, being led to the 
despotism of authority and the negation of human 
liberty, they finally disappeared ; disowned by Humanity, 
which lives by progress, and consequently by liberty. 
Almost at the same time (one might almost say in order 
that the demonstration of the impotency of the principle I 
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jDigbt be complete) Charlee Foiirier was carrying the 
same standard on a diametrically opposite route. With 
him, also, happiricss was the end of human life — pai/n, 
a sign of error ; pleaeti/re, satiafaction, a sign of truth ; — 
interest, the great lever of re-organization. But, more 
capable of probing an idea to its last consequences, than 
of elevating it, by purifying it, to its highest expression, 
to its original source ; — strong in detail, but weak in all 
that regards the conception of the unity of humanity ; — 
destitute of science ; disinherited of all poetry of heart ; 
incapable of feeling the sacredness of the collective pro- 
gress of the human race— be finished by seeing only the 
individual in this world ; by adoring liberty alone ; 
by laying down to himself, as the only problem of life, 
the means of giving to the individual full and entii'e 
satisfaction. It matters little that he has continually 
spoken of unity, and that he has inscribed as a motto 
at the head of all his works that law of attraction which 
was reduced to a formula by Newton, and the possibility 
of the application of which to the phenomena of the 
social world had been revealed to him by St. Simon.* 
His unity will be found, by every one who examines 
his doctrine to its foundation, to be nothing but the 
application of his theory of the individual, to all men. 
His attraction is not, as it is for us, a sign placed in our 
hearts by God to teach us that it is (ynly through the 
harmonized labour of the whole great human family 
towards an end superior to its actual life, that we can 
comprehend and apply our law : it is for him but a 
means and a necessity of present pleasure. Tlie idea of 
a social mission, of the duty of moral progression, and, 

■ Lettres de Geneve, ]81)2. La Theorie des giiaCre nioiivemenls did 
not appear till 1808. The numerous plagisrisms of Fourier have 
been at laat placed beyond all doubt hj the beautiful work of Pierre 
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of ail authority ; is entirely foreign to 
Fourier. He has nothing which represents it in the 
-edifice constnictj?d hy him with such minute and 
laborious care. He has no reaKty of government : bis 
omniarchg, his kings, bis emperors, his goddesses,* are 
mere phantoms — a simple satisfaction given to the 
passion of ambition. He knows no religion. " Philo- 
sophers have always sought social good in administrative 
.and religious innovations :" he applies himself, on the 
•contrary, to seek it only " in operations baving no con- 
nection whatever with these matters, by industrial 
modes," He has no ideal of virtue to pursue : he tells 
you that " for politicians and moralists " (disciples of the 
VMcertmrn. aeiences, as be calls them, the noTisense-talkers 
■of Bentham) " tbe last hour has sounded." 

What remains, then, for the basis of his society t 
What is left to this man, who, in the intoxication of 
■what he calls his discovery, deprives himself so lightly 
of all that has been hitherto tbe subject of the labours 
■of humanity ? There remains for him happiness, the 
happiness of tbe individual ; and know you what he 
understands hy happiness ? " Happiness consists in 
■having many desires, and many means of gratifying 
them." Later on he will tell you that " it consists 
Above all in tbe possession of riches." " After all, are 
not riches tbe means which guarantee to the individual 
tbe liberty of satisfying bis desires ?" And from step 
•to step, from consequence to consequence, Fourier, fasci- 
nated, blinded, by his thirst for happiness, the only 
■end which be recognises in our earthly career — and by 
the worship of his idol liberty, tbe only instrument tbat 
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he knows by which man may attain it — arrives at (Zis- 
coveriea, at rules of social management, which his- 
diaciples, less hold, endeavour to make us forget ; which 
I have not read without a biush upon my brow, and 
which I could not transcribe here without pollution. 

There is in the first part of Goethe's Fanst a scene 
which almost all critics have declared unintelligible ; it 
is that which ropreaents the witches' kitchen. There 
you see male and female apes, and impure and nameless 
creatures, rolhng a ball, wanning themselves by the 
fire on the hearth, breaking a crown, and singing the 
burden of a revel-chorus. The pivot on which the 
scene turns ia a cauldron. They watch it, and they 
skim it ; they say that they are making heggars' broth. 
And in the centre of all this, Mephistopholes, the genius 
of evil (portrayed to perfection by Retzch's design) is 
seated at his ease, throned like a king in the midst of 
his court. Here is the happi/neas of Fourier. It is the 
triumph of matter ; the earth a prey to the solfiah 
appetites ; life reduced to the mean proportions of 
animal instincts and propensities. I never re-peruae 
this scene without recalling to mind the moral theory 
of Helvetius, and the chapters (premieres periodes, ou 
les aectes confuses, desorganiaation des secies, tHbv. & 
neuf grmipes, etc.) of Fourier, which are its practical 
development He also, he might tell us, is preparing 
beggars' hroth. Eveiy man eats in his system, nine 
times a day, I think ; every man is to coiisuvie a mase 
of eatables ejiicti to tlie twelfth of his weight ; he is to- 
work a few hours at some short, varied, and agreeable 
employment, his own choice : the remainder of his time 
he will float from pleasure to pleasure. He may, if 
such be his taste, pass from one woman to another in 
the papillorme-; if he is born a conspirator, he will 
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intrigue in the composite; his only law will be that 
Otaheitaa fancy, as be calls it, which will, uncontrolled, 
possess and traverse his brain, overwrought by sensual- 
ism. Does he wish for luxury! The phalansterian 
world, with a population of three thousand milhons, 
will furnish him with as much as the rich possess 
to-day. Does he desire a yet greater degree of luxury 1 
The three thousand millions have only to be reduced to 
two. This is what Fourier terms le •petit ct/mplet 
(the reduced totality) of the world ; and — let but the 
majority sanction it — he will furnish them with the 
means. He will reduce by artificial means two-thirds 
of women to sterility. This is Malthus crowned with 
roses, and squeezing out the juice of the grape ! 

You say, all that is horrible :- — true ; but it is at the 
same time perfectly logical. 

Fourier takes upon himself — surged, I will neverthe- 
less say, by the love he bears to his fellow-men — to 
resolve the problem of life. He feels truly that man 
cannot be bom to suffer eternally, and that, his law 
once accomplished, happiness must be his destiny ; but, 
destitute of the religious sentiment, and not believing 
in the progress of the human being, except here below, 
Fourier has only this earth wherein to accomplish 
human destiny, and attain to happiness. Placed be- 
tween the collective and the individ-iial interests, shall 
he choose the first for the basis of bis labours ? Others 
have already done so. From their experience and by 
his own genius, be comprehends at once that he must, 
by taking their basis, arrive, sooner or later at the 
absolute triumph of authority ; at the violation of 
human liberty. This liberty is sacred to him ; he will 
preserve it at any price ; he adopts, then, for hia start- 
iog-point tho interest of the -imdividual. Nevertheless, 
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he needs for his guidance a link which shall attach him 
at some point to human nature ; a philosophical prin- 
ciple, a positive test, or criterion of truth. Where 
siiall he find it 1 

There are three things, three lives, if I may so 
express myself, in man. There is that by which he is 
united to humanity, and holds communion with it — -his 
participation in collective life, his place, his value, in the 
history of our race ; there is that by which he holda 
communion with himself, sometimes, may I say, with 
God — his Ego, his individuaJity, his conscience ; there 
is, lastly, that hy which he holds communion with the 
physical world — his body, his instincts, his wants, hi» 
appetites and desires. It is e\ident that in adopting for 
his criterion the first of these three manifestations of 
hujuan life, he must at once find himself driven to that 
universal will, that authority which he repudiates. 
SliaU he then take conscience as his criterion 7 But 
what is the conscience of the men who surround him, 
and whom he wishes to render happy, if it is not the 
production of that education which they have derived 
from all the previous labours of humanity, of the 
'ff>£dvu,'m. in which they have been living ? What is 
their Ego (individuality), if it is not the result of the 
influences belonging to the corrupt epoch which Fourier 
condemns to death ? In order to discover the inspira- 
tions of individual conscience, pure from eveiy influence, 
he must go back beyond the historic period, to the 
commencement of our species, to that time when the 
individual, hardly developed at all in his moral nature, 
only reveals his Ego by his sensations. And what 
will this process leave him but the third human 
manifestation — the body ; sensation, the capacity of 
pain and pleasure ! There he stops. He is obliged 
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to do sa He miitOaieB man bjr taking from him head 
and heart, and then sets himself to study and anatomize 
what ronains. He finds ond^ his scalpel^ wante, 
instincts, ^^letites : are not these, then, the key to the 
intention of the creating power ? He throws a disdain- 
ful ^anoe over the worid's histofy; everywhere, in all 
times, he finds the animal propensities at work ; and 
eveiywhero, in all times, legislators, moralists, and 
religions, aasmning to endiain, repress, and mortify 
theuL '' Behold,'' says he to himself, ^^ the capital 
emnr. They annihilate a work of God, and they deny 
an eternal element of humanity!'' His own indigna- 
tion is a ray of light for him; his world is dis- 
covered ! " / hdvt degtroyedr he criei^ " twenty 
ages of political imbecility ; " and he thenceforth 
takes the appetites of man for a guiding principle 
in his researches. He does not ask himself if these 
propensities are anything bat instruments, which do not 
act by themselves, bat which depend upon a superior 
power, and which prodace good when directed by 
self-devotion, and evil when directed by selfishness. 
He does not see the mind above — Man claiming 
his exclusive attention. He takes the means for the 
end and the starting-point at the same time, and he 
says to himself: '' Ma/n is an animal with certain pro- 
pensities, or rather those propensities constitute iJie 
mam, : they are sacred ; our mission consists in giving 
them JuU anA entire satisfaction'' There yoa have, in 
effect, the whole theory of Fourier. " It confines itself," 
he sajrs, '' to utilising the desires, sujch as Nature gives 
them,** and without seeking to change them in any 
respect That said — all is said. The Otaheitanism of 
Fourier is but an afiiedr of detail easily to be foreseen. 
Eveiything is allowed, everything is Intimate, in this- 
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world abounding in impurity, without education, without 
morality, without a common faith, without martyrs, 
without an altar, and without s God. 

Yes, I repeat, Fourier is a powerful logician. I have 
very often, shudderiug the while, been grateful to his 
unpitjing logic ; never drawing back, clearing all, 
accepting all, diving into the most impure hiding-places 
to possess itself of a consequence from the original 
principle. It has taught me whither this theory of 
happiness, which reappears in history every time that 
strong faiths disappear — every time that the bnk 
between heaven and earth is broken — -must lead its 
disciples. And if, to repulse this doctrine, I could not 
summon to- my aid the whole history of the human race, 
the theoretical and practical teaching of all its saints, 
and the immense aspirations of the soul — far, far 
superior to all power of realization on earth, — the world 
which Fourier's logic has drawn from the principle, 
would suffice for its refutation. 

The world also is led by logic. And if you, pure and 
devoted souls, should be tempted, by the fervour of an 
inconsiderate love, to cast before the generations of to-day 
— weak, enervated, and hesitating, like all those which 
arise between the tomb of one social system and tlie 
cradle of another — this theory of earthly liappiness a.s 
the end of existence— -they will go, I warn you, sooner 
or later, where Fourier has gone ; they will commit 
suicide upon all the noblest elements of their nature, 
and degrade themselves at their ease in the worship of 
material interests, for which alone the theory can furnish 
any view of organization ; they will go, hke Faust, to 
search for the elixir of Ufe in the witches' kitchen. 

We also would make beggars' broth ; we desire that 
man may be enabled to develop himself in the plenitude 
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of all hia faculties, moral, intellectual, and physical ; Tjut 
ive know tbat it can only be by placing before him, for 
hia object, as Carlyle says, not the Kiglhest kappinesa, 
but the hir/hest nohlenesa possible ; by elevating in him 
the idea of the dignity and of the mission of humanity ; 
by rekindling in him, through faith and the example of 
■tlevotion, the expiring flame of aelf-aacrifice — by teaching 
Iiim to appreciate and to love more and more the joint 
life of all his brothers in God- — that we can approach 
more nearly to that condition. Remove this, or but 
make it subordinate in your plan, and you will do 
nothing. You may preach the well-being of all, but 
you will succeed only in creating egotists ; who, as soon 
as they shall by chance, or by a greater aptitude in the 
chaae, have snatched their quantum of happiness, will 
entrench themselves as in a fortress, ready to fire upon 
all those who would traverse the same path by which 
they arrived. You may achieve commercial liberty 
— the liberty of competition ; but you will not 
prevent the crushing of the weak by the strong; 
of the labourer by, the capitalist. You may found 
pltala/nsteries ; they may endure, while they exist 
merely aa model systems, and amongst you, whose in- 
spirations unceasingly protest without your knowing 
against the theory : but they will fall the moment you 
seek to multiply them. You may glut your man with 
the good things of the earth — you may open to him 
every possible way of finding a recompense for his 
labom- in the love of women ; he will desire the good 
things due to his neighbour's share, and the woman who 
lias vowed her love to another. You have spoken to 
him of the legitimacy of his instincts ; and thither his 
instincts, excited by some inappreciable influence which 
jour oiganization has been unable to foresee and prevent. 
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compel bim. You have told him to enjoy ; yoii cannot 
now say to him, Thou shalt enjoy in such aud such a 
manner ; he chooses to enjoy after lim own fashion — to- 
satisfy his appetite, which is, in fact, his whole being. 
This for the many : the few chosen souls gifted with 
an exceptional power of love and of sorrow, will curso 
your happiness ; which here below is but a bitter irony 
to every nature that aspires ; they will go far from you 
into the solitude of concealment, to utter the long cry of 
suffering which hurst from Byron at the beginning of our 
calculating and sceptical century, and which so few men 
have as yet understood. 

There are two things in Fourieriam, and I hasten to 
admit it before I conclude, that I may not deserve to 
he taxed with injustice. There is a theory of life and a 
practice which results from it ; it is of this which I had 
here to apeak ; for I wished to show how the doctrine 
of interest, when starting from the collective point of 
view, results in the despotism of authority ; and enda, 
when it adopts the indimdiial point of view, in the 
anarchy of animal propensitiea Tiiere is also an 
organization of agricultural, industrial, and household 
labour, founded upon association, which deserves to be- 
profoundly studied, and which, there is no doubt, will 
furnish to futurity many important views, and many 
more practical details than any other school now known. 
Its examination does not belong to this series of reflec- 
tions. And moreover, the time in which it will be 
needful to appreciate the numerous contingent, material 
amehorations which the disciples of Fourier promise to- 
a future society, does not appear to me to have arrived, 
I repeat, the moral man must first be re-made. And 
if I have a complaint to address now to those good and 
(devoted men who are labouring to extend the thoughts. 
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of their master, it is only on the sad illusion which 
induces them to beheve that when they have succeeded 
— ^if thej ever should succeed* — in organizing a phalan- 
stery, they will have organized humanity entire. " No, 
brothers," I feel tempted to say to them, " do not 
exaggerate : it is not humanity — it is only the kitchen 
of humanity, which, perhaps, you will succeed in organiz- 
ing. But I know of no great architect who commences 
a chef d'ceuvi'e by the kitchen." 

If I were here to discuss the phalansterian scheme 
upon its practical ground, I should not, I believe, find 
any difficulty in proving that, unless the whole earth 
could be, at any given time, at once completely oi^anized 
in a series of jilialansteries, it could never be so, perma- 
nently, in anj- part of it. I fear rather, that with 
actual organizations and tendencies, the first country 
that should peacefully constitute itself into phalansteries, 
would meet with foul play on the part of the usurpers . 
of Cracow, or other hands. But, as I have said, that is 
not my ground. Man stands higher than the earth 
which bears him. He lives on its surface, and not at 
its centre. His feet are upon it, but his brow is raised 
to heaven, as if he would elevate himself thither. 
There, on high, brightly shining in the serene Heaven, 
or hidden by the dark clouds of misfortune, is his polar 
star. He aspires from the depths of his soul towards a 
future which he can never reach in his present form ; 
but which is the object of his life-activity ; the secret 
of his being ; the guarantee of his progression ; — and 
each great epoch of humanity renders this aspiration 
more intense, and adds a new light to the conception 
which he forma of this future. From every new light 

* Two attempts, the one at Condre-upon-the-VoBgea, and the 
otlier at Citeuuz, have ali'eadj' failed. 
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springs a new social renovation, — a new earth in the 
likenesa of that new heaven, I do not know, Iiistori- 
cally speaking, a single great conquest of the human 
spirit; or a single important step towards the perf'ec- 
tioning of human society, which has not had its root in 
a strong religious belief : and I say that every doctrine 
which regards not this aspiration, which does not eon- 
tain within itself a solution, such as the time may 
afford, of this supreme necessity of a faith ; of this 
eternal problem of the origin and destiny of humanity 
— is and ever must be powerless to realize the concep- 
tion of a new world. It may succeed in organizing 
magnificent forms ; but the epark of life, which Prome- 
theus snatched from heaven for his statue, will ever be 
wanting in them. 



VI. 

After St Simonianism — which, in aiming at social 
happiness, destroyed individuality ; — after Fourierism — 
which, in aiming at the happiness of the individual, 
suppressed the parent-idea of society, of the mission of 
power ;^ — there remained but one other step which 
could be taken on the path of materialism — to deny 
both the one and the other ; — to organize society, after 
the manner of bees and beavers, upon a fixed, im- 
mutable model, and upon the foundation of absolute 
equality; so that nothing should remain for power to 
do, save to repeat continually a series of identical acta ; 
— nothing for the individual, except to maintain the 
productive activity of the soil. 

This step was taken, and communism is its result. 

Communism, the laat fraction of European democracy, 
has acquired, by ita numbers, a certain importance in 
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the camp. In France, in a part of Switzerland, and in 
Germany, it has won over to its teaching considerable 
nnmbers, belonging particularly to the working class ; 
whose intelligence, but little developed, has naturally, 
in the isolation in which they have been left by the 
thinkers of the party, welcomed this ayatem as the least 
complex ; the most simple and the most efficacious 
method of relieving the immediate evils of which they 
have to complain. It has penetrated quite recently 
into Poland.* Its strength Las doubtless been pur- 
posely exaggerated by the European police, and by all 
the interested opponents of the democratic principla 
Whether powerful in numbers or not, communism will 
never be able to aspire to the honours of a revolution ; 
it cannot aim higher than an evieute. Only intelligence 
causes revolutions, and communism cannot reckon a 
single vigorous thinker in its ranks. Its existence, I 
repeat, is owing uoly to the fatal line of demarcation 
marked out by facts in our camp, between the men of 
thought and the men of action — to the isolation in 
which democratic intelligence has too generally left the 
working class. The day when the chiefs shall mis 
themselves with the soldiers— the day when the demo- 
cratie writer, instead of concentrating bis thought in a 
book wliich the millions do not read, shall diffuse it in 
friendly conversations in the workshops where his 
brother men labour and suffer — communism will dis- 
appear. 

To-day, however, it exists : it disunites us ; it draws 
unmerited accusations upon all democratic opinion ; it 

■ I by no means intend here any illusion to the Manifesto of 
Cracow, which owes its reputation of communiBm aimply to tha 
inaccurate tranHlations of the German papers, and to the calumiiiea 
of M. de Meltemich. It is abnurd to believe that a National insur- 
I'ection cad ever raise the staiidard of communibin. 
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enlists in its ranks men of good faith ; loving men, 
whose hearts, ever ready for seli'-devotion, are worth 
more, not only than Gtair heads, but than the heads and 
the hearts of many of those who affect to despise them. 
The slight sketch that I have attempted of the ideaa 
which furrow here and there the field of democracy, 
would not therefore be complete, if I were to pass over 
Communism in silence. There is, besides, always some- 
thing of value to be detected by observing these ebulli- 
tions of the party ; were it only a great protest against 
a vicious social state ; were it only a homage im- 
plicitly rendered to the great principle, so long misunder- 
stood, of human brotherhood and association. It must 
not be forgotten that at another great epoch of renova- 
tion ; between the last convulsions of Paganism and the 
first Christian h3min, communist tendencies directed 
the young social ideas of the new helievers. 

I have said that Communism denied both the indi- 
vidual and society. It does deny both the one and the 
other in their constituent vital elements — liberty, pro- 
gress, and the moral development of the creature. 
Wavering between St. Simonianism and Fourierism, it 
borrows from the first its tyrannical tendencies, its 
inevitable violation of individual liberty; from the other 
its law of the satisfaction of the inclinations, which it 
would reduce to wants; — in vain, since every strongly 
felt inclination constitutes a real want to him who 
feels it : it exceeds them both in its absolute contempt 
for the past, for all historical tradition, for all manifesta- 
tion of the previous life of humanity, 

St Simonianism, recognising the importance at least 
of the religious prohlem, oflfers its doctrine as a continua- 
tion of that of Jesus. Fourierism, in its exaggerated 
and exclusive worship of human liberty, recognises at 
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least the sacredness of one of the essential elements pf 
the creature. Communism at once abolishes religion by 
indifference, and liberty by the immovable absolutism 
of ita formula of organization. On such a day and 
year, one or other of its chiefs fo\md beneath liia pillow 
the world's secret ; the only plan of practical organiza- 
tion which is fitted for it. Humanity may date its 
commencement from that day ; not before. That day 
iilso its destiny was accomplished ; for there is not in 
reality any more collective progress possible for it. 
These chiefs have constructed its dwelUnga ; they have 
traced its functions ; they Lave prepared the cells in 
which each of its members must fix and incnist himself 
for ever. All that has hitherto constituted life, and 
caused the development of the human race, is gone by. 
All the grand problems by which humau intelligence has 
been agitated, through, perhaps myriads of tiges, are be- 
come perfectly useless. Communism repeats the phrase 
of Omar — "Either all that you say is in the Koran, and 
it IB useless ; or it is no^ there, and it Is dangerous ;" 
and it annihilates with the stroke of a pen all the 
elements of humanity hitherto recognised ; all the mani- , 
festations of human life from the beginning of the | 
world. 

You study in history the successive trausformations 
of the institution of property ; you are upon the point 
of arriving, through the experience of past ages, at the 
jfrand principle that property ought to be the sign of 
human labour. You are pursuing a useless study. 
Property must soon cease to exist. 

You speak of the fatherland : you endeavour to prove 
how, the nation not being henceforth the property of 
kings, the dynastic possession of some princely families ; 
but the closest association of a fraction of humanity, to 
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attain by speciul meana the common end— all hostility, 
all jealousy, between nations ought to ceaae : you main- 
tain that this common end being the progressive de- 
velopment of all the powers, ' moral, intellectual, and 
physical, of the human being, all ought to assist therein, 
and that a great alliance should embrace all countries, 
and oiganize them according to their peculiar tenden- 
cies ; precisely as we endeavour to arrange individual 
aptitudes in a workshop. Lost labour ! the abolition of 
country, of nationality, is a fact, if not accomplished, 
yet decreed. 

From the right of life and death, given to the father 
in the family of past ages, down to the legislation 
springing in great measure from the French Revolution, 
jou follow the development of the principle of equality 
in the family; and you console yourself in anticipating^ 
the moment in which, women's equality being also 
recognised, the mother and the father will rule without 
distinction amongst the children, — the family — to form 
of it a nursery of citizens for the state, which in its turn 
will transform them into active labourers for humanity. 
What is the use ? Under the communist regime there 
there will be no family ; there will only be females 
bringing forth children ; the community will take charge 
of the rest We have changed all that. 

I know that many Communists do not go as &r as- 
this ; and that, after having demolished the fatherland 
and property, they pause, seized with a sort of modesty, 
on the threshold of the sanctuary of the family. They 
want courage or logic. They suppress the nation and 
property, because the selfiab principle is enthroned 
on their present organization; but does that principle 
crouch less close to the hearth-stone than to the fence 
which marks out individual property; or to the foot of 
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the fortresis whicli defends the frontier of the nation ? 
Is it not all the more dangerous there, inasmuch as it 
covers itself with a more aacred veil, and makes its 
appeal to the instincts of kindred \ But since you 
recognise in the war that you would wage with the- 
selfish principle ; no issue but death ; no remedy but 
extermination ; why be pitiless in the one case, merciful 
or weak in the other! And is there not between these 
three terms — family, fatherland, humanity — a close and 
indissoluble relationship? The family, is it not the 
germ of the state — -the nation ; as the state, the nation, 
is the germ of humanity? Are they not the three 
steps of the ladder which leads up from man to GSod; 
three successive and progressive manifestations of human 
nature ; three stages of the same idea ; a realization, 
more and more complete, of the providential plan 
which governs us ? Either these things are all sacred, 
or not one iff them is so. Each one being organized 
with a view to the others, you cannot suppress any one , 
of them without by so doing suppressing what consti- 
tutes the essence and the life of the one which in the 
order of nature precedes it ; the end for which that one 
exists. 

And now, upon this desolate waste — whence, together 
with all that has caused the sorrows of humanity, all 
that has proved the source of its glory and of its pro- 
gress has also disappeared— what does communism 
propose to organize ? with what will it give hayyvn^ss 
to men! 

There are several varieties in communism; but it 
may be said broadly to have only two systems. A 
government at once proprietor, possessor, and distributor 
of all that exists — funds, capital, instruments of labour, 
produce ; every man working, in some way or other, a 
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certain number of hours, and receiving either all that 
liis waiUs, whatever they may be, may claim; or, 
according to another system, a share of the produce 
i.'guul to that which each of his companions receives : — 
here ia the essence of the communist theory. The 
remainder is only detail. 

It is clear that the system of absolute equality in 
the distribution of the produce of labour is unjust, 
unrealizable, and inevitably leading to that which it 
])retends to suppress. It destroys all appreciation of 
talent, of virtue, of activity, of devotion in the agent ; 
all appreciation of the quality of the labour. It sup- 
poses an equality, which does not exist, in all the fruits 
of the earth ; in all the productions of industry. It ia, 
besides, inefficacious for the end which it proposes to itself; 
for he who economises in his consumption to-day, wiU be 
rich to-morrow, and inequality will reappear through him. 

But the thesis of distribution according to wants is 
nut less unrealizable. Can we, by any effort of imagina- 
tion, suppose a government capable of estimating exactly 
the wants of all the individuals composing society ; 
capable of determining correctly the vocation, the capa- 
bility of each ; and of assigning to each his labour, 
his function ; capable of directing, of overlooking the 
labourers; of collecting and of administering the pro- 
ductions of their labour ; unless by a number of officers 
equal to that of the labourers themselves 1 To each 
according to his wants, say you ; but what constitutes a 
want ? Is it that which the individual himself shall 
declare to be so ? It is evident that the obligation to 
labour will be avoided by a crowd of fictitious wants — 
such as travelling, for example. Or will authorized 
power charge itself with the definition ? Can you 
imagine a more frightful tyranny ? 
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Tyranny ! It is at the root and at the end of com- 
munism, and pervades it throughout It makes of man, 
■as does the cold, dry, imperfect theory of the economists, 
nothing more than a producing machine. His free will, 
his individual merit, his never-ceasing aspiration towards 
new modes of life and progress, entirely disappear. In 
this society, petrified in form, regulated in each detail, 
individuality has no longer a place. As upon the plan 
•of Spielberg, which Francis the First had made for his 
royal occupation, man gives place to a cypher : he , 
becomes number one, two, three, &c. It is the life of 
the convent, without the religious faith. It is the serf- 
dom of the middle ages, without the hope of redeeming 
- — emancipating — one's-self by economy. 

The best among the communists reply. You must 
■ilevote yourself. Devote yourself to whom ? Do you 
not impose the sacrifice of their liberty upon all ? And 
if not upon all, have you then a cante of masters — of 
■directors, and a caste of labourers ? This word devoted- 
neas is a sort of fatality for all the schools which pretend 
that the object of our earthly life is happiness. They 
have endeavoured in vain, since the beginning, to discard 
it as hostile to the tendencies of human nature ; it has 
reappeared, indispensable, inevitable, at the end of all 
their Utopias of happiness ; as the sentiment of the 
infinite rises upon the horizon of all our joys and sorrows. 
The conviction of their own powerlessneaa leads them, 
one after the other, so to speak, to our feet; to the 
deeply religious idea that we preach, and which they have* 
it so much at heart Jo avoid. Nor can it be otherwise ; 
i.^ither they organize their communes with men corrupt, 
Melfish, covetous, as they at present find them under 
their hands, offering them only the attraction of happi- , 
ueas, the promise of satisfying all their wants, all their 
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appetites ; — and in this case, the first drought, the first 
scarcity, the first hlight,— such as that which has struck 
the potatoes, — will destroy the Utopia ; the community 
will become for such men a community of suffering ; 
each will isolate himself — if he is strong, he will make 
open war upon a society which does not hold to its own 
engagements — if he is weak, he will steal ; — or else they 
presuppose that it is of the esseuce of the community 
that each man should bring there an idea of devotednese;. 
a belief that he must be ready to sacrifice himself for 
his brothers; that he is not here for his pleasures, but 
in order to accomplish a work, to execute a law ; and 
are they not then obliged to come to us, to commence 
by regenerating man, by appealing to an education, and 
consequently to a Principle superior to each of the in- 
dividuals composing their society ? And what is a 
principle superior to all the individuals, if it is not a 
religious principle ? How can we call upon men to 
recognize their fraternity, without going back to a 
common father ? How make an appeal to a superior 
law, without referring to the law-giver ! 

Yes; it is an educational problem with which we 
have to do ; it is to regenerate man in his ideaa and in 
his sentiments ; it is to elevate and enlarge the sphere 
of his life. And it is in the forgetfulness of this idea 
that the vital error of the communist lies ; as well as of 
all the sects wrongfully called — as if the principle of 
association did not belong to all Democracy — Socialists. 
They take for the subject of their studies and their 
efforts, the world and not the -man : the bouse and not 
the living being who must inhabit it. They patch, 
plaster, or rebuild. Our habitation, the universe, they 
say, is badly furnished; badly arranged : too muck air 
enters on one side, too little on the other ; there is too- 
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lEucli emliellishment above ; too much nakedncsa below ; 
■we will do better. And they set to work, each with his 
design — Lis programme. They raise, with the stroke 
of a wand, sumptuous palaces, magnificent parks ; galleries 
which enchant the eyes. Alas, alas ! for whom do you 
build all that "i It may be that 1 admire your galleries ; 
but where is the artist aoul who will derive his advan- 
tage from them t Your parks are perhaps in the newest 
taste ; but the savage whom you are going to place there 
^vill destroy their beauty in the twinkling of an eye. 

There is not the meanest poet whose imagination 
■cannot, in certain moments, build ten Utopias similar 
to yours; but they will always remain impraj^ticable, 
unless man is first of all raised to their level. I remem- 
ber how our own Campanella painted for us, in the 
seventeenth century, in his City of the Sun, a magnifi- 
cent Utopia ; in which are to be found the germs of St 
Simonianism, of Fourierism, and of Communism. I do 
not see that his brother Itahans, corrupted by servitude 
and by Machiavelism, have profited by it, I still read 
with admiration and respect that magnificent Republic 
of which Plato dreamed at the moment when the Greeks 
were giving the hemlock to Socrates ; but what traces 
has it left on the Greece of the Koman conquerors, in 
that of the Lower Empire, or of the Crescent ? 

It is man, it is humanity, which builds its own 
dwelling — transforms its own medium ; whicli the Uto- 
pist may foresee, but cannot create. The social arrange- 
ment of the external world is only the manifestation of 
the interior man ; of the moral and intellectual condi- 
tion of humanity at a given time ; of its faith above all. 
Society, such aa we have it at the present day, is the 
result of the want of an act of common faith ; of the 
anarchy which reigns amongst intelligences and interests ; 
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and of the selfishness inevitably resulting from this 
anarchy. Until all this ia changed by the promulga- 
tion of principles, and by the association of intelligences, 
you will accomplish nothing durable or efficacious. 
Chiinge that : all will then change in the twinkling of 
an eye;, and man, believe nae, will find no difficulty in 
providing himself with a fitting dweUing -place. 

And in order to perfect this habitation for himself, 
man will not have occasion to destroy either fatherland, 
family, or property — like the savage of Montesquieu, 
cutting down the tree to gather the fruit — -like the 
child who breaks in his rage the toy against which he 
has hurt himself. He will content himself by trans- 
forming them ; by developing them in the right direc- 
tion ; by enlarging the circle in which they move ; by 
ytifiing the selfishness which corrupts them at their 
source. It is this that the world has at all times done ; 
ana we are placed here below, I repeat, to continue the 
world ; to transform it by improving it, not to commence 
or reconstruct it. That belongs to One who is stronger 
than we are, ajid who takes not counsel from the 
Utopists. 

Here ia the second great error of the Communists. 
How is it that they do not see that the things which 
they affect to abolish are nothing more than instru- 
ments ; that they do not necessarily contain evil, any 
more than they produce good; but that they are 
capable of bringing forth good or evil, according to the 
manner in which they are organized, according to the 
end towards which they are directed ! I love not the 
selfish family which establishes the well-being of its own 
members upon an antagonism to the well-being, or even 
upon an indifference to the well-being, of others; the 
mystery of love seems to me degraded there to the 
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level of the brute : but who will not love the family 
which, taking its part in the education of the world, re- 
garding itself as the germ, as the first nucleus of the" 
nation, whispers, between the mother's kiss and the 
father's caress, the child's first lesson of citizenship? 
I abhor the usurping and monopolising nation, conceiv- 
ing its own grandeur and force only in the inferiority 
and in the poverty of others ; but who would not wel- 
come with enthusiasm and love that people which, 
understanding its mission in the world, should found its 
secuiity upon the progress of all surrounding it, and 
should be ready to sustain against the oppressor the 
cause of right and of eternal justice, violated in the 
oppressed ? Assuredly I do not see with favour the 
property of the idle man, whether capital or any other, 
increased by the fruit of another's labour, whilst the true 
producer dies ; nor political privileges almost everywhere 
attached exclusively to landed property or to capital, as 
if money were synonymous with virtue or intelligence ; 
but I believe property, as the sign and fruit of labour, 
to be good and useful ; I see in it the representation of 
human individuality in the material world ; I see in it 
not only a stimulant to labour, but a guarantee of the 
amelioration of labour itself; and I see something of" 
high moral influence, not in the clod of earth, or in the 
tree itself; but in the sentiments which naturally grow 
with its cultivation or its growth in the heart of man ; 
in the numerous associations of ideas which are attached 
to it ; in that value which affection places on its objects, 
so that I may boast a little flower which, careless as I 
am of material good, I would not give up to anyona 
Why not then endeavour to modify the organization of 
all these things ; to make them harmonize with the great 
ideas of devotion, of equality, of human and social pro- 
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greBS ; instead of brutally wisTiing to abolish them ? 
And do you not see that in suppressing them — -if you 
could ever succeed in so doing — you would suppress all 
the modes by which human activity manifesta itself- — 
aU emulation, all desire, all impulse towards progress ; 
all that by which we have advanced ; all thought of 
the future — -in a word, mo?i himself ? Do you not see 
that in your conventional, stereotyped society — devoid 
of sentiment, of imagination, of aspiration — there is 
only room for the animal ; for the satisfaction of the 
wants of his lower nature ; for his monotonous and 
stationary activity, and that still you have not brought 
him nearer to happiness, for you have left liim sorrow 
and death ; the knowledge of which will suffice to poison 
his petty enjoyments when he can no longer drown it in 
.an increasing activity, nor overcome it by the sentiment 
of his responsible part in the collective progress ? 

[When Mazzini first published the above articles in 
the People's Journal, they gave rise to two some- 
what intemperate attacks upon him, which appeared in 
the same magazine — attacks which derive their sole 
importance from the fact that they drew from him the 
following reply] : — 

.... I beg those of ray readers upon whom Mr 
's defence of Fourier may have made any impres- 
sion, and who are not altogether of such easy disposi- 
tions as to found a judgment upon mere affirmations, to 
read attentively Fourier's work, published in 1808, 
entitled Tlteorie des quatre 'mouvcments; more particu- 
larly, for I would not submit any one to too hard a trial, 
from page 78 to page 260. There, in the pages 
devoted to Les sectea confuses. La desorga/niaation des 
eectes. La trihu d neuf groiipes, La methode tfwTVWMt 
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des seaws &n septi^me penode, La vestalit^, Z'karmonie, 
etc , they will fiad all that I have affinned concerning 
the doctrine of Fourier, and much more. The more 
patient can add thereto the second volume of the Traite 
de I'aseociaiion, and hia TMorie des accords in the first. 
Tor all that concerns the subject of sterihty in women 
produced by four artificial means, and above all by the 
vioiurs phanerogaTties, the 399th page of the N^ouveau 
MoTide Industriel, added to the Th^orie des accords, 
will be sufficient. For the way in which Fourier under- 
stood the religious question, enough may he seen in the 
chapter upon Freemasonry in the first work above 
mentioned. 

I am perfectly aware of the 1620 existences, divided 
into intror^iundane and uUra-mundane — the first 
very ha^ppy, the others gifted with demi-happi- 
Tiess — to which Fourier treats us. I fully appre- 
ciate the aromal garb in which we shall reclothe 
ourselves after death. I have well considered the 
pleaeures of the defunct ; which, to sum them up, 
" consist in a much more extended scope being given to 
the twelve radical passions (answering to taste, smell, 
light, hearing, etc.) than they have in this life." I 
even remember that that does not prevent the extra- 
mundanes from being in a state of relative wnhappinesa 
by the loss of an infinity of pleasures which they would 
enjoy if the Harmonie Sooietaire were established. 
But in all this confusion of goings and comings, confined 
all the while to our own planet, and constituting a life 
varied in its action, but always iei-restHal, I see nothing 
which suggests the idea — I will not say of Christian, 
Pagan, or any other immortality, but of immortality as a 
Bimple idea, consisting in the notion of a progress of Hit 
BQvX towards God, of which this earthly existence is a part 
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I know too well that Fourier declared himself ready 
to accept ev&rt) authority existing de facto, provided that 
it would lend itself to the foundation of his phalansteries. 
And it is precisely this that tc&~more bold, hy the by, and 

much less pliant and indifferent than Mr will appear 

to believe — will not do. But it would have been clear 

to Mr if he had considered the general tone of my 

article, that I used the word authority in the accepta- 
tion which has been given to it by all the writers of 
political philosophy — belief in a moral law, the source of 
human duties, superior to tbe inclinations of each 
individual, and finding itself visibly represented in 
society. Now Fourier did not believe in duty, "All 
the philosophical caprices," said he in the work above 
cited, "called duties, have no connection with human 
nature. Duty comes from men; attraction from 
God." . , . . 

I am a democrat, wishing to advance and to make 
others do the same, in the name of these three sacred 
words — Tradition, Progress, Association, I believe in 
the great voice of God which the ages bring to me 
through the universal tradition of the human race. It 
tells me that the Family, the Nation, and Humanity, 
are the three spheres through which human individu- 
ality must labour to the common end, — the moral per- 
fecting of itself and of others, or rather of itself by 
others and for others ; that the institution of property is 
destined to be the sign of the material activity of the 
individual ; of his share in the improvement of the 
physical world, as the right of suffrage must indicate hie 
share in the administration of the political world ; and 
that it is precisely from the use, better or worse, made of 
Buch rights in these spheres of activity, that the merit 
or demerit of the individual before God and 
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<lepends. It tells me that all these tiuDgs, elements of 
liiiman nature, have been transforming themselves, 
purifying themselves unceasingly, attuning themselves 
more and more to the Ideal of which God has endowed 
his creatures with the presentiment ; but never perish- 
ing: and that these dreams of Communismj of the 
-abolition or the absolute fusion of individuality in the 
whole, have been, through all time, only transitory 
incidents in the onward march of the human race ; 
reproducing themselves at each great intellectual and 
moral crisis, and signalizing the urgency of a transfor- 
]nation ; but in themselves nothing, and very happily 
incapable of realization ; except, like the community of 
convents in the infancy of Christianity, upon a scale 
infinitely small and destitute of the power of progress. 

I believe in the eternal progressioii of life, and, con- 
sequently, of intelligence and sentiment, in the creature 
of God; in the progress not only of man in the past, 
hut also of man in the future; I think that the problem 
for us to solve is less that of defining the forms of future 
progress, than that of placing mankind in a condition to 
feel and to accomplish it, by means of a religious educa- 
tion, and the moral development consequent upon open- 
ing every noble path to human activity under all its 
forms. 

I do not believe that it is given to any man, no matter 
ivhom, to improvise at any given hour a perfect plan 
for the organization of humanity ; and still less that it 
is possible to render man better, more noble, more loving, 
more divine — which is our aim upon earth — -by engaging 
him in any given form of material organization; or by 
satui-ating him with physical enjoyments, and proposing 
to him, as his object upon earth, this irony which is called 
Jutppiness, And when I see in our ranks men of gener- 
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0U8 spirit exerting themselves for sucli experiments, I say 
sorrowfully to myself: Here are hearts much deceived; 
heads very self-satisfied and very narrow. 

I believe in Association as the only means of accom- 
plishing, upon earth, this progress to which we all aspire ; 
not only because it multiplies the action of the produc- 
tive forces — this, although important, is only so in the 
second degree — but because, in bringing nearer all the 
different manifestations of the human soul, it enlarges 
and renders more powerful the life of the individual, by 
causing him to commune with and participate in the col- 
lective life. And I know that such association can be 
fertile only in so far as it exists among free individuals, 
among free nations ; having both of them the con- 
Bciousnesfl of a special mission to fulfil in the common 
work, 

I also, as well as every other man, desire the regular 
satisfaction of all material wants for all those who are 
now dependent on the arbitrary rule of capital, and the 
victims of a revolting inequality — for it is necessary that 
man should eat and live ; it is necessary that all his 
hours should not he absorbed by material labour, ia 
order that he may develop the superior faculties im- 
planted in him by God ; but I listen with terror to the 
voices of those who say to men. The question for you is 
the providing of plenty to eat and drink; your aim 
u/pon earth ie enjoyment ; for I know that this language 
can only result in making egotists. I know that it is 
through the worship of the material interests that the 
actual government of France has succeeded in stifling 
through corruption the noble tendencies of the people ; 
I know that it is by the same means that an effort is at 
the present time being made to divert my own country 
from all the noble ideas which have sanctified it through 
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its martyrs, and which will, some day, make of it again 
a great nation. 

Yea, this ia all the queation lietween us ; but I declare, 
with deep conviction, that this is immense. Fourierists, 
St Simonians, Communists, I know you all. By whatso- 
ever name you clothe yourselves ; whatever may be the 
formuIjB of universal brotherhood and love that you may 
borrow from democracy, and although these formuUe may 
have a real echo in your hearts — for I do not attack 
your intentions, I attack only your intelligence — you 
are all worshippers of utility ; you have no other morale 
than that of ivterests ; your religion is that of matter. 
You have found the body of man impoverished and 
deformed by misery ; and in your imprudent zeal you 
have said : " Let us heal thin body ; when it ia strong, 
fat, and well fed, the aoul unll come to it." And I say, 
you can only heal this body through the soul ; there is 
the seat of the evil ; the body's ilia are only the exterior 
manifestations of the evil. That which now destroys 
humanity is the want of a common Faith ; of a common 
Thought, attaching earth to heaven, the universe to 
God. In the absence of this rehgion of the mind, of 
Vfhich nothing has remained but empty forma and 
corpse-like symbols; in the consequent absence of all 
sentiment of duty, of all power of self-sacrifice, man, 
like the savage, has prostrated himself before dead 
matter ; be has raised, upon the vacant altar, the idol 
Intehest. The kings, princes, and had governments of 
the day have been its high priests ; it is from them 
that this liorrible formula of the morale of interests has 
taken its rise ■.-—each for his own — eacA for himself. 
They well knew that through it they would create sel- 
fishness, and that from the egotist to the slave there 
remains but one step, easily managed, with a little 
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tact ; and yoUj comiDg after, without a strong religious 
conviction, from the height of which you would have 
"been enabled legitimately to destroy their hideous edi- 
fice ; ■without courage to undertake a hand-to-hand and 
mortal combat, you have accepted the chosen weapdn of 
the enemy ; you have said — " Tkay preach the interest 
of the class ; we will preach that of the whole." Absurd 
and unrealizable dream 1 For either you wish to remain 
faithful to the worship of liberty — that is to say, of 
human personality — in which case you will never be 
able to reconcile the general interest with that of the 
individual, and the last result of your material progress 
will be the crushing of the weak by the strong ; — or, 
wishing to avoid this danger, you will be compelled to 
do away with liberty — that is to say, the only guarantee 
of progress in this world. You must have an arbitrary 
hierarchy of chiefs, having the entire disposition of the 
common property : masters of the mind by an exclusive 
education ; of the body by the power of deciding upon 
the work, the capacity, the wants of each. And these 
imposed or elected chiefs — it matters little which- — will 
be, during the exercise of their power, in the position 
of the masters of slaves in olden times ; and, influenced 
themselves by the theory of interest which they repre- 
sent, seduced by the immense power concentrated in 
their hands, they will endeavour to perpetuate it ; they 
will strive by corruption to re-assume the hereditary 
dictatorship of the ancient castes. 

The people feel all this by instinct ; and although 
they are horribly suffering — although you promise to 
transform their huts into palaces — they shake their heads 
and listen coldly to your string of promises, and to the 
description of your Morrison's pills for universal happi- 
ness. They feel that it is not from you tliat their 
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Balvation will come, Tliey feel that regarding, as you 
do, only one phase of human nature, jou have not tlie 
mission of tranafonning this rotten society, founded 
precisely upon this very satisfaction of material interests. 
Preach as much as you wiU, you will never succeed in 
bringing around you more than little groups ; which 
■will disband of themselves a few years afterwards. , The 
least of those ideas which you call " political illusions " 
will be more powerful with the people than your 
Utopias ; and the five points of the Charter, incomplete 
and powerless as they are, because purely political and 
deprived of all religious sanction, will rally round them 
two millions of men, whilst you will not have gained 
more than a few hundreds. The people feel instinctively 
every appeal to their mind — the application, well or ill 
conceived, of a Principle — it is to them a guarantee of 
their mission upon earth— something which gives them 
a consciousness of self, and upraises their violated 
dignity. They feel through the heart, better than all 
the small, falsified intelligences of our day that, pro- 
vided they obtain but a comer in the territory of mind, 
all the rest will be given to them. They will feel this 
more and more, and. will finish by comprehending that 
great social transformations never have been, and never 
will be, other than the application of a religious prin- 
ciple ; of a moral development ; of a strong and active 
common faith. On the day when democracy shall 
elevate itself to the position of a religious party, it will 
carry away the victory ; not before 



There have been, as I have said, in the early days of 
Christianity, good, pious, and sincerely enthusiastic 
men, who believed that they had found the ideal of the 
new life — in community. These were monks. They, 
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too, abolished the fatherland, the family, and individual 
property ; they founded their communes, and set before 
themselves the duty of conquering the world. Where 
are the monks now, and where is the world ? The 
monks have remained an imperceptible sect in humanity, 
ready to be merged in it. The world went onward, 
without stopping at the door of their convents. The 
fatherland, the family, property, — all these things were 
modified, transformed ; nothing was abolished. The 
fatherland was transformed ; for those belonging to 
other countries were no longer barbariajis : property 
was transformed, for there were no longer slaves : the 
family was transformed, for children were no longer 
chattels : all who received the sacred symbol of bap- 
tism, became persons. Something analogous is prepar- 
ing at the present time. But Communism will here 
play a still more ephemeral and insignificant part ; for 
it springs not even from a religious inspiration : it ariees 
merely from a sensual suggestion. 

VII. 

[The following pages were added by the author when 
he translated the above (1865) for the Italian edition 
of his works.] 

The few thinkers who have quitted the ranks of the 
great democratic army, in order to raise their own poor 
little banner, do but delay the common progress. They 
create divisions in the camp; retard the normal develop- 
ment of our faith ; generate suspicion in many who 
■would otherwise join us, and give rise to calumnies 
which, although in fact unjust, are not without the out- 
ward semblance of truth. Therefore I deem it a duty 
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frankly to declare our belief. We have neither occult 
doctrines, nor links with any subversive sects ; no 
banner save the one consecrated by the deeds of Home 
and Venice, the device inscribed on which * declared 
the union between the religious and the pohtical idea — 
between the law and its free harmonious interpretation; 
between the collective aim and the mission of the indi- 
vidual. We hold this banner boldly and freely aloft ; 
so that none may have any right to attribute to us ideas 
or desires not ours, and whether the accusation be made 
in Pontifical encyclicas, or by hired joumalista, our 
party will be able to answer, — Fou, speak falaely; and 
you do 80 hnowvngly. 

In 1848 the hopes of some of the working classeH 
were excited by the appearance of a modification of 
Communism ; an attempt to reconcile the society con- ^ 
ceived by system-makers with the actual order of things. 
Such was the Orgamization of labour suggested by 
Louis Blanc, and the substance of it is the following : — 

The government, — supreme director of the industry of the 
country, of production ; — to aid, by means of loans, in the 
establishment of several social manufactories or workshops 
(ateliers) for the moat important branches of national indiiatry; 
to draw up the statutes, and, during the first year, regulate 
the hierarchy in the viirious offices thereof: 

Each of the workmen in these workshops to receive an 
equal sum oijwe francs for eight hours' labour : 

The annual profits to be distributed in the following 
manner : one part to be reserved to repay the money advanced 
by the state or individual capitalists, and to increase the 
inalienable capital; another part to be apphed to assisting the 
flick and aged, and to helping other branches of industry in 
times of crisis; and the third part to be equally distributed 
among the members of the association : 

* God and the People. 
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The members of eact workshop to te free to dispose of 
their earnings as they choose; but a natural desire to economize, 
and other evident advantageSj ■would gradually induce them to 
adopt a system of life in community : 

Such social workshops, aided by the government and 
stimulated by their own. interest to produce more and better 
than the workshops oarried on upon the old system, would 
infallibly — according to Louis Blanc — -overcome al! individuat 
industry, and compel it to adopt tho new system : 

The association would gradually extend to all the workshops 
in the aame branch of industry, and a central workshop would 
assume the direction of all the workmen and all the work 
belonging to a determinate sphere of activity. 

I shall not say, as many superficial accusers of Louis 
Blanc have said, that the aystem was put in practice in 
1848 and failed: the at^iers Tuttionaux imprudently 
instituted by the government in that year, were founded 
Opon bases entirely different. But the considerations 
which I have urged against Communion, apply equally 
to the formula of Louis Blanc. It is a formula incap- 
able of being practically carried out; and even could it 
be reduced to practice, it would not realize the aim 
intended. 

In order to be efficacious, the Organisation of labour 
ought to be adopted, not by a single nation only, but 
simultaneously by nearly all. An increased payment of 
labour carries vrith it — no matter whether the produc- 
tion be in the hands of capitalists or associated workmen 
— an increase in the price of the goods produced. The 
goods thus increased in price would have to compete 
with other goods in foreign markets, offered at a lower 
price. Hence would follow the necessity of restricting 
them to home consumption ; of resisting all foreign 
competition, and of imposing heavy prohibitive duties 
upon goods introduced from abroad. Instead of extend- 
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iDg the market — the primary aim of .ill economic reform. 
— the system, if limited to a single nation, would tend 
to restrict it. A general political organization, a federa- 
tion of nations constituted upon uniform economic haaes, 
'the abolition of all duties and customs between nation 
and nation, and such a division of European labour that 
each country should abstain from producing what another , 
could produce cheaper, must therefore precede such \ 
organization. 

" But even in the sphere of a single country, the- \ 
formation of each branch of industry into a sin 
association, is impossible. The instinct of liberty, so- 
powerful in all individuab, would alone be sufficient to 
dissolve it 

" It is possible— it is a French workman who speaks * 
— to found associations en commaTidite of indefinite 
strength. Individuals are therein only represented by 
their moneys ; these moneys have neither the defects 
nor the good qualities of men ; they never quarreL 
But an association of persons is a different thing. 
There will always be some discontented members among 
them, who will believe, rightly or wrongly, that their 
interests are sacrificed; and who will seek to withdraw 
from the associations, either to form others, or to work 
separately. 

" Let us take the example of the first association ; 
that which, according to the theory, would form the 
nucleus of the tmlversal association. 

"That association will naturally have a government; 
the directors and administrators are men, and like all ; 
men intrusted with government of any kind, liable to | 
delay, to inertia, to a disposition to remain stationary j 
to all the weaknesses belonging to those who rule any 
* From tlie Alelicr, 1843. 
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undertaking. On t!ie otter side, there will be among 
the members of the association, active, ardeot, and 
ambitious men, disposed to exaggerate the errors of the 
directing power, and convinced, rightly or wrongly, that 
they could manage better; these will constitute them- 
selves leaders of opposition, and produce, sooner or 
later, but infallibly, discord and separation." . 



"The need felt by all men of doing better or dif- 
ferently from others — ^that is, the need of knowledge — 
is so powerful, and is such an essential part of hberty, 
that it will always constitute an invincible obstacle to 
the indefinite multipbcation of the persojinei of the 
association, and will instead tend to promote its subdivi- 
sion into fractions." 

Let US suppose, however, that the association, over- 
coming all these tendencies of human nature, should 
succeed in concentrating within it all the individuals 
belonging to a city, a country, or an art ; — would not 
the result be a monopoly of Producers to the injury of 
the Consumers ? Would not the price of the articles so 
produced depend upon the arbitrary will of the associa- 
tion, certain as that association would then be of 
encountering no competition ? Would not the price 
be raised in proportion to the egotism so likely to arise 
in a corporation the absolute masters of tbo market ? 

The government would interpose, you say. Would 
not the monopoly thus be transferred from the associa- 
tion into the hands of the five or six individuals com- 
posing the government 7 Is the goremraent to deter- 
mine the price of all produce, from velvet to boots and 
shoes ; from com to candles ; from peas to pastry 1 

The idea of equality of wages was, with good reason, 
rejected as unjust ; as a violation of the sacred principle 
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that the iiaJue of the labour done ought to be calculated ' 
and paid ; as a negation of the good-will, intelligence, 
and honest activity of individuals, and of the sense of ( 
justice of the workmen. And Louis Blanc himself ( 
shortly afterwards abandoned that immoral theory ; but 
only to substitute for it one equally immoral and im- 
possible of application : friym each according to his 
capacity ; to each according to his wants. 

I say nothing of how this new formula destroys all 
stimulus to progress, to increased activity, to invention, 
and to amelioration of methods. But who is to be the 
judge of the capacity or the wants of the individual t 
If the individual himself is to be judge, each will 
diminish the cypher representing his capacity, and 
augment the cypher representing his wants ; to the 
evident injury of his fellows. If the government or the 
association ia to be judge, is it possible to conceive a 
tjmtnny equal to this! 

Either therefore the association must be voluntaiy, | 
and it will gradually dissolve ; or it mtist be compulsory, ■ 
and it will constitute an immense slavery of working 
men: those disapproving the judgment of the majority 
will have no resource, nor possihiUty of labour : every 
error of the directing government will be irreparable ; 
every tyrannical plan of the government will be irre- 
sistible. In both cases, the consumers will be either ■ 
slaves of the egotism of the producers, or all progress 
founded upon the stimulus of competition will be with- 
drawn from the field of labour, from the economical 
world. 

vm. 

Bentham, St Simonianism, Fourier, Communism, and 
Louis Blanc, have exhausted every phase of the doctrine \ 
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having for its basis the theory of fights; for its aim 
the well-heimg of the iudividuai As if to proclaim the 
close of the cycle of materialist systems, there arose the 
potent irniiy of Proudhon, logically to sum up tlie con- 
sequences of the substitution of the arbitrary concep- 
tious of individual thought, for the conception of the 
progressive hfe of humanity. His system is a negation 
ahke of God, of immortaUty, of society, of authority, of 
government, of ed\ication, and of a common aim,. And to 
fill up the immense void, Proudhon has nothing to offer 
hut a bank of credit. Economical life ; the life of the 
stomach, is our problem, according to him.* 

And what Tras the practical result of all these 
systems ? 

The 2d December : Louis Napoleon : the mission of 
France temporarily lost. 

On the one side, the bourgeoisie took fright, stupidly 
and selfishly took fright at the idea of the consequences 
of those systems ; men of intelligence were misled, and 

• I do not feel bound to examine the eyatem ot Proudhon : his 
ideas— false for the most pnrt, doubtful for the rest, and so com- 
pletely refuted by himself in hie later writings — do not constitute any 
true syBteni. Proudhon is naught else thau the MephiBtophelea ot 
SodaliBm ; powerful to dissolTe ; impotent to found. Gifted witli 
remarkable uialy tical power, and logical in deducing the cocBeqnenceB 
from a firet }iropoeition ; lie fascinates superficial readers. But the 
error, unnoticeo, lies always in the flist proposition, which he boldly 
preeents under the guise of an axiom. Thus Froodhon places as the 
fundamental basis of every social function the contract ; sad he who 
thoughtlessly admits that pretended principle, will soon find himself 
involved in a. whole series of undenifiblB consequences. But it you 
deduce^aa is the true method — the worth of the function and ot nim 
who fulfils it, from the pre-established aim; and if you deduce the 
notion of that aim, not from an arbitrary contract, but from the 
nature of things, and from the moral kw gradually revealed by the 
life ol humanity and the historic tradition which is therecord of that 
life, — the series of logical consequences h totally different. Proud- 
hon is the incarnation of sophism. And posterity, with intellect less 
perverted than our own, will one day be astonished at the importance 
attributed by some of our contemporaries to his writings. 
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either wandered from the true path or retired discour- 
aged from public life, isolating themselves in solitary 
protest, when it was importaut to struggle ; while the 
uneducated majority of the nation regarded the Republic , 
with suspicion, wrongly holding the Republican principle '. 
responsible for this orgie of materialism. On the other 
side, the working men of the large cities became accus- 
tomed to consider every question as secondary to that of 
material well-being ; they angrily threatened every power 
not able or willing to carry the socialist theories into "i 
immediate effect ; they separated their own life from the 
life of the nation, and began to look upon great prin- j 
ciples with indifference, as upon empty formulie, in- i 
capable of ameliorating their economical condition. ' 
When a man, fortified by a popular name and by every 1 
artifice of falsehoods, gold, and bayonets, said to the I 
first : I will protect you ar/amst the dangerous parties; 
and to the others : 1 iuill give you material well-being 
— you shall have m ine the Em/perar of democracy, — 
the first hailed him as a liberator; the second folded 
their arms and said : Jt is one more expervmeint added 
to the others. Had they not already heard from St 
Simon, Fourier, and many of the Communists, that the 
nature of the ruling power mattered little, so long as 
they obtained an improvement in their condition ? 

But a people which denies liberty, does not deserve 
vjeU-bevng, and will not obtain it, A people does not 
acquire, or cannot long maintain, aught that it has not 
conquered for itself; aught that is not the result of its 
own labour, exertion, and sacrifica First Justice and . 
Duty — the rest will follow after. 
. "Without the religion of Duty any great social trans- 
formation is impossible. Every social transformation, ' 
implies a more vast and earnest development of the . 
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principle of Association, Now, the notion of individual 
rights can only spring from individual interest ; and 
individual interest does not create association ; it tends 
to dissolve it. The theory of well-being, if made the 
aim of a social transformation, leaves unchecked those 
instincts which urge the individual to enjoyment ; inno- 
culates the soul with egotism, an<l sanctifies the appetites. 
A transformation, founded upon such elements — against 
which our every effort in aid of progress is directed at 
the present day — could not endure. 

The SociaUsm which the French derive from the 
principle of Bentham, is the worst form of that social 
idea, which the best spirits of democracy had already 
married to the political idea ; and it has delayed the 
triumph of that idea. 

But while avoiding these names and these aberrations, 
let not the Italians forget that socialism was a symptom 
of the tremendous crisis which hovers over all the nations 
of Europe more or less ; and for which it is necessary to 
seek a remedy, if we would not see society impelled into 
anarchy and fratricidal war. Production is inferior to 
our wants at the present day. Impartially distributed, 
it would constitute the poverty of alL It is necessary, 
then, to increase it ; and in order to do this, it is neces- 
sary to enlarge the circle of consumers. All must pro- 
duce : he who does not work, has no right to live. It 
is necessary to increase the power of production in every 
individual ; to remember that servile labour is immensely 
inferior to free labour; to emancipate the individual 
from all dominion or service which crushes his activity 
and energy ; to understand that in order to work, it is 
necessary to live, and therefore to abolish all taxes which 
limit, not the BUperfiuitiee, but the necessariea of life ; 
to encourage the workman in his productive mission. 
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and therefore to take care that the majority of the fruits 
of labour belong to the producers. It is necessary to 
diminish or suppress the many intermediate expenses of 
distribution, and to bring producer and consumer together. 
It is necessary that working men's associations, free, 
spontaneous, and various ; founded on self-sacrifice, virtue, 
love and economy, shall gradually transform the actual 
constitution of labour, and substitute for the present 
system of wages, the principle that the wealth of each 
man should be proportioned to his work ; thus cancelling, 
not the undeniable benefits, but the excesses and disad- 
vantages of competition. 

Education, moral, uniform, and universally dif- 
fused ; a complete transformation of the actual system 
of taxation ; state economy ; increase of production ; 
progressive abolition of all but the absolutely indis- 
pensable intermediates between buyer and seller ; union 
of capital and labour by means of working men's associa- 
tions — ^these are the conditions of the economical problem 
which republican democracy is called upon to solve. 



ON 



DUTIES OF Mil 



PEEFACE TO THE FIRST COMPLETE EDITION OF 
THE DUTIES OF MAN.* 



To the, Italian Working Clam. 

To you, sons and daughters of the People, I dedicate 
this book. In it I have traced for you the Principles, 
in the name and by the aid of which, you may, if you 
will, fulfil your mission io Italy ; a mission of 
Republican progress for all your countrymen, and of 
emancipation for yourselves. 

Let those among you whom favourable circumstances 
or superior ability have rendered more capable of 
peneti-ating the deep meaning of these principles, 
explain them to the others in the same loving spirit in 
which I thought, while writing, of your sufferings, your 
aspirations, and that new life which it will be yours to 
(lifiiiBe over our Italian country, so soon as tha unjust 
inequalities now so fatal to the free development of your 
faculties, shall be overcome. 

* The tour first chapters of this work were puhlislifld in the 
Aiiosfolato Popolare, a journal issued by Maidni for the Italian 
workiog men m England (1844). It waa completed in the Pens'tero 
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I have loved you from my earliest years. I was 
taught by the republican instincts of my mother to seek 
out among my fellows neither the rich man nor the 
great, but the true Ma/n,; while the simple and uncon- 
scious virtues of my father, accustomed me to value the 
silent unmarked spirit of self-sacrifice so frequently 
found in your class, far above the external and assumed 
superiority of semi-education, 

In later years the pages of our history revealed to me- 
the fact that the true life of Italy is the life of her 
People ; and I saw how, during the slow progress of the 
ages, the shock of different races, and the superficial, 
ephemeral changes wrought by usurpation and conquest, 
had been ordained to elaborate and prepare our greats- 
democratic. National Unity, 

And I devoted myself to you, thirty years ago. 

I saw that our country, our One country of free mec 
and equals, could never be founded by an aristocracy 
such as ours, poasessed neither of initiative power nor 
collective life; nor by a monarchy destitute of special 
mission, and devoid of all idea of unity or emancipation 
— a monarchy which had merely crept in amongst us in 
the sixteenth century, and in the track of the foreigner. 

I saw that our United Italian Ck)untry could only be 
foimded by the Italian People, and I declared this to 
the world. 

I saw the necessity that your class should free them- 
V selves from the yoke of hire, and gradually elevate 
LabouTi through the medium of Association, to be 
master alike of the soil and capital of the state ; and, 
long before any French sects of socialists had distorted 
the question amongst us, I proclaimed it. 

I saw that an Italy such as the aspirations of our 
hearts foretell, can never exist until the Papacy shall be 
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overthrown in the name of the Moral Law, acknowledged 
aa high above all pretended intermediates between God 
■and the People ; and I avowed it 

Nor, amid the wild accusationB, calumnies, and 
derision by which I have been assailed, have I ever 
betrayed your cause, nor deserted the banner of the 
future, even when you — led astray by the teachings of 
men, not believera but idolaters-— farsook me for those 
/.who but trafficked in your blood, to withdraw their 
thoughts from you in the sequel 

The hearty and sincere grasp of the hand of some of 
the best among you, sons and daughters of the People, 
has consoled me for the faithlessness of others, and for 
the many bitter delusions heaped upon me by men 
whom I loved, and who professed to love me. I have 
but few years of life left to me, but the bond sealed 
between me and those few among youiselves, will remain 
inviolate to my last day, and will live beyond it. 

Think, then, of me aa I think of you. Let us 
commune together in affection for our country. The 
special element of her future is in you. 

But our country's future, and your own. can only be 
realized by ridding yourselves of two great sores, which 
etui (though I hope for no long while) contaminate our 
upper classes, and threaten to misdirect tlie advance of 
Italy. 

These two sores are MacchiavelUam and Matenaliam..iA 

The first, aa ignoble travesty of the doctrine of a 
great hut unhappy man, would lead you away from the 
frank, brave, and loyal adoration of truth ; the second, 
through the worship of interest, would inevitably drag 
you down to egotism and anarchy. 

If you would emancipate yourselves from the arbitrary 
rule and tyranny of man, you must begin by rightly 
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adoring God, And in the world's great battle between 
the two principles of Good and Evil, you must openly 
enroll yourselyeH beneath the banner of the first, and 
ceaaelessly combat the second ; rejecting every dubious 
symbol, and every cowardly compromise or hypocrisy of 
all leaders who setsk to strike a middle course. 

Beneath the banner of the first you will ever find me 
by your side while life lasts. 
\ It was because I saw these two lies — Macehiavellism and 
Materialism — too often clothe themselves before your 
eyes with the seductive fascinations of hopes which only 
the worship of God and Truth can rualize, that T thought 
to warn you by this book, I love you too well either to 
fiatter your passions or caress the golden dreams by 
which others seek to win your favour. My voice may 
sound too harsh, and I may too severely insist on pro- 
claiming the necessity of virtue and sacrifice ; but I 
know, and you too — untainted by false doctrines and 
unspoiled by wealth — will soon know also that the sole 
origin of every right is in a Duty fulfilled. 

Farewell : accept me, now and for ever, as your 
brother, 

Joseph Mazzini. 



CHAPTER L 

ISTRODUCTION. 

I IHTEND to spealt to you of your duties. I intend to 
speak to you, according to the dictates of my heart, of 
the holiest things we know : to speak to you of God, of 
Humanity, of the Fatherland and the Family. 

Listen to me in love, as I shall speak to you in Iove> 
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My words are words of conviction, matured by long yeani 
of study, of experience, and of sorrow. The duties which 
I point out to you, I have striven, and shall strive while 
I live, to fulfil as far as I have the power. I may err, 
but my error is not of the heart I may deceive myself, 
but I will not deceive you. Listen to me, then, frater- 
nally : judge freely among yourselves whether I speak 
truth or error. If it seem to you that I speak error, 
leave me ; but follow me, and act according to my 
teachings, if you believe mo an apostle of the truth. 
To err is a misfortune, and deserving of commkeration ; 
but to know the truth, and fail to regulate our actions 
according to its teaching, is a crime condemned alike by 
heaven and earth. 

Wherefore do I speak to you of your duii^ before 
speaking to you of your rights ? "Wherefore, in a society 
wherein all, voluntarily or involuntarily, tend to oppress 
you ; wherein the exercise of so many of the rights that 
belong to man is continually denied to you ; wherein 
your portion is suffering, and all that which men call 
happiness is for other classes — do I speak to you of self- 
lacrijice rather than of conquest ? of virtue, of moral 
improvement, and of education, rather than of material 
well-being ? 

This is a question which I am bound to answer clearly 
before I go any farther, because this is precisely the 
point which constitutes the difference between the school 
to which I belong, and many others now existing in 
Europe ; and also because this is a question that 
naturally arises in the vexed mind of the suffering 
working-man. 

We are the slaves of labour — fKwr a/nd imlut'ppy : 
Bpeak to UB of material inyprovemejii, of Uberty, of 
liappimesa. Tell us if we arc doomed to mffer for 
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ever ; if we are never to enjoy in our turn. Preach 
duty to our employers; to the classes above ua, who 
treat ua Uke Tnachines, and rnonopoliBe the sources of 
iodlr-being, which, in justice, belong to all men. Speak 
to us of our rights ; tell us how to gain them. : speak to 
us of our strength : let us first obtain a recognised 

'social and political existence; then indeed yov, may 
talk to us of our d/a.ties. 

So say too many ■working-men, and they follow 
doctrines, and join associations, corresponding to such 
thouglita and desires ; forgetful, however, of one thing, 
and that is, that these very doctrines to which they still 
appeal, have been preached during the last fifty years, 
without resulting in any, the slightest, material improve- 
ment in the condition of the working-man. 
^ All that has been achieved or attempted in the cause 
of progress and improvement in Europe during the laat 
fifty years, whether against absolute governments or the 
aristocracy of birth, has been attempted in the name of 
the Rights of man, and of Liberty as the means of that 
well-being which has been regarded as the end and aim 
of life. All the acts of the great French Kevolution, 
and of those revolutions which succeeded and imitated 
it, were a consequence of the "Declaration of the Rights 
of man." All the works of those philosophers whose 
writings prepared the way for that revolution, were 
found od upon a theory of Liberty, and of making 
known to every individual his Rights. The doctrines 
of all the Revolutionary Schools preached that man was 
bom for happiness; that he had a right to seek happi- 
ness by every means in his power ; and that no one haii 
a right to impede him in that search ; while he had a 

' right to overthrow whatever obstacles he met in his path 
towards it. 
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And all those obstacles were overthrown ; liberty was 
achieved. In many countries it lasted for years ; in 
some it exists even yet. 

Has the condition of the people improved J Have 
the raillionB who live by the daily labour of their hands 
acquired any, the smallest amomit of the promised and 
desired well-being % No ; the condition of the people 
is not improved. On the contrary, in most countries it 
has even deteriorated ; and here especially, where I 
write, the price of the necessaries of life haa continually 
augmented, the wages of working-men in many branches 
of industry have progressively diminished,* while the 
population has increased. In almost all countries the 
condition of the workman has become more uncertain, 
more precarious, while those crises which condemn 
thousands of workmen to a certain period of inertia, 
have become more frequent. 

The annual increase of emigration from country to 
country, and from Europe to other parts of the world, 
and the ever-increasing cipher of benevolent institutions, 
of poor's rates, and other precautions against mendicity, 
suffice to prove this. They indicate that public atten- 
tion is continually being attracted to the sufferings of 
the people ; but their inefficiency visibly to diminish 
those sufferings, demonstrates an equally progressive 
augmentation of the misery of the classes in whose 
behalf they endeavour to provide. 

And nevertheless in these last fifty years the sources 
of social wealth, and the mass of material means of 
happiness have been continually on the increase. Com- 
merce, surmounting those frequent crises which are 
inevitable in the absolute absence of all organization, 

♦ It must be borne in mind that thia and the three succeeding 
chapters were publuhed thirty years ago. 
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has achieved an increase of power and activity, and a 
wider sphere of operation. Communication has almost 
everywhere heeu rendered rapid and secure, and hence 
the price of produce has decreased in proportion to the 
diminished cost of transport. On the other hand, the 
idea that there are rights inherent to human nature is 
now generally admitted and accepted — hypocritically 
and in words at least — even by those who seek to 
withhold those rights. Why then has not the condition 
of the people improved ? Why has the consumption of 
produce, instead of being equally distributed among all 
the members of European society, ^become concentrated 
in the hands of a few, of a class forming a new aristo- 
cracy ? Why has the fresh impulse given to industry 
and commerce resulted, not in the well-being of the 
many,- but in the luxury of the few ? 

The answer is clear to those who look closely into 

things. Men are the creatures of education, and their 

L/ actions are but the consequence of the principle of 

^ education -give li to them. The promoters of revolutions 

and political transformations have hitherto founded 

em all upon one idea, the idea of the rights apper- 
taining to the individual. Those revolutions achieved 
Lihertif — individual liberty ; liberty of education, liberty 
of belief, liberty of commerce, liberty in all things and 
for all men. 

But of what use were rights when acquired by men 
who had not the means of exercising them J Of what 
use was mere liberty of education to men who had 
neither time nor means to profit by it? Of what use 
was mere liberty of commerce to those who possessed 
neither merchandise, capital, nor credit % 

In all the countries wherein these principles were 
proclaimed, Society was composed of the small number 
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of individuals who were the posBessors of land, of 
capital, and of credit ; and of the vast multitude who 
possessed nothing but the labour of their hands, and 
were compelled to sell that labour to the first class, on 
any terms, in order to Use, For such men, compelled 
to spend the whole day in material and monotonous 
exertion, and condemned to a continual struggle againht 
hunger and want, what was liberty but an illusion, a 
bitter irony ! 

The only way to prevent this state of things would 
have been for the upper classes voluntarily to consent 
to reduce the hours of labour, while they increased its 
remuneration ; to bestow an uniform and gratuitous- 
education upon the multitude ; to render the instruments 
of labour accessible to all, and create a Credit for work- 
men of good capacity and of good intentions. 

Now, why should they have done this ? Was not 
well-being the end and aim of life ? Was not material 
prosperity the one thing desired by all ? Why should 
they diminish their own enjoyments in favour of others ? 
Let those help themselves who can. When Society has 
once secured to each individual the free exercise of those 
rights which are inherent in human nature, it has done 
all it is bound to do. If there be any one who, from 
some fatahty of his own position, is unable to exercise 
any of these rights, let him resign himself to his fate, 
and not blame others. 

It was natural they should speak thus, and thus in 
fact they spoke. And this mode of regarding the poor 
by the privileged classes, soon became the mode in 
which individuals regarded one another. Each man 
occupied himself with his own rights and the ameliora- 
tion of his own position, without seeking to provide for 
others ; and when those rights clashed with the rights 
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of others, the result was a state of war— a war, not of 
blood, hut of gold and craft ; less manly than the other, 
but equally fatal ; a relentless war in which those who 
possessed means, inexorably crushed the weak and in- 
expert. 

In this state of continual warfare, men were educated 
in egotism and the exclusive greed of material wellbeing. 
Mere liberty of belief had destroyed all community of faith. 
Mere liberty of education generated moral anarchy. 
Mankind, without any common bond, without unity of 
rehgious belief or aim, bent upon enjoyment and nought 
beyond, sought each and all to tread their own path, 
little heeding if, in pursuing it, they trampled upon the 
bodies of their brothers — brothers in name, but enemies 
in fact. This is the state of things we have reached at 
the present day, thanks to the theory of rights. 

Rights no doubt exist; but when the rights of one 
individual happen to clash with those of another, how 
can we hope to reconcile and harmonise them, if we do 
not refer to something which is above all rights ? And 
when the rights of an individual, or of many individuals, 
■clash with the rights of the country, to what tribunal 
shall we appeal } 

If the right to the greatest possible amount of happi- 
ness exist in oR human beings, bow are we to solve the 
question between the working man and the manufac- 
turer ? If the right to existence is the first inviolable 
right of every man, who shall demand the sacrifice of 
that existence for the benefit of other men ? 

Will you demand it in the name of the country, of 
society, of the multitude, your brothers \ 

What is their country to those who hold the theory I 
describe, if it be not the spot wherein their individual 
rights are most secure ? What is society but an 
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of the many in support of the rights of each ! 

And you who for fifty years have been preaching to 
the individual that sodety is oonatituted for the purpose 
of Beouring to kvm, the exercise of his rights, how can 
you ask of him to sacrifice them all in iavour of that 
society, and submit, if need be, to ceaaeleaa effort, to 
imprisonment or exile, for the sake of improving it ? 
After having taught him by every means in your power 
that the end and aim of life is happiness, how can you 
expect him to sacrifice both happiness and life itself to 
free his country from foreign oppression, or produce 
some amelioration in the condition of a class to which 
he does not belong ? After you have preached to him 
for years in the name of material interests, can you 
pretend that he shall see wealth and power within his 
own reach, and not stretch forth Ms hand to grasp them, 
even though to the injury of bis fellow-men ? 

Working-men, this is no mere individual opinion, the 
offspring of my own mind, and tmsupported by facta : it 
is history, the history of our own times ; a histoiy whose 
pages are stained with blood — the blood of the people. 

Ask the men who transformed the revolution of 1830 
into a mere substitution of persoi^, and made the 
corpses of your French brothers serve as stepping-stones 
to raise themselves to power. Their whole doctrine and 
teaching previously to 1830 was founded on the old 
theory of the rights, not on a belief in the duties of 
man. You call them traitors and apostates at the 
present day, whereas in fact they are only consistent 
with their own theory. They combated the government 
of Chajles X. in all sincerity, because that government 
was directly inimical to the class from which they 
sprang, and violated, or sought to suppress, their rights. 
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They combated in the name of that happiness of which 
they considered themselves to have less than they were 
entitled to possess. Some of them were persecuted in 
their liberty of thought ; others, men of powerful 
intellect, saw themselves neglected and shut out from 
offices and employments which were bestowed on men 
of inferior capacity to their own. Then even the 
wrongs of the people irritated them. Then they wrote 
boldly, and in good faith too, upon the rights inherent 
to all men. 

Afterwards, when ikeir ovy\% political and intellectual 
rights were secured ; when the path to office was opened 
to them; when they had achieved the happiness they 
sought ; — they forgot the people, they forgot the millions 
below them — their inferiors both in education and 
desires- — who were also seeking to achieve a different 
description of happiness ; they ceased to trouble them- 
selves about the matter, and thought only of themselves. 

Why should you call them traitors ? Why not 
rather call their doctrine false and treacherous ? 

In those days there lived a man in France whom 
.some of you have heard of, and whom you ought never 
to forgot He was opposed to ovje ideas then, but he 
behoved in Duty. He believed in the 'duty of sacrificing 
our whole existence to the common good, to the search 
after and triumph of truth. He earnestly studied the 
times and men ; he was neither led astray by applause, 
nor disheartened by delusion. When he had tried one 
way and found it fail, he tried again some other plan for 
the improvement of the many ;" and when the course of 
events had convinced him that there was only one 
element capable of achieving it — when the People had 
■descended into the arena, and proved themselves more 
virtuous and more believing than aU those who had 
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pretended to support their cause — he, Latnennais, the 
author of the Words of a Believer, which some of you 
have read, became the best apostle of the cause in which 
we are united. 

In Lamennais, and in the men of whom I have 
spoken above, you may see exemplified the difference 
between the men of Rights and the men of Duty. To 
the first the conquest of their own individual rights, by 
withdrawing their stimulus to action, was sufiicient to 
arrest their course ; the labours of the other will cease 
only with his life on earth* 

And among those peoples who are completely enslaved 
— where the struggle has far other dangers, where every 
step taken towards progress is stamped with the blood 
of a martyr, where the struggle against the governing 
Injustice is necessarily secret, and deprived of the con- 
solations of publicity and praise — ^what obligation, what 
stimulus to constancy, can be sufficient to sustain upon 
the path of progress those men whoso theory reduces the 
holy social battle we are fighting into a mere struggle 
for their rights ? I speak, be it understood, of the 
generality, and not of tho,se exceptional individuals who 
are to be met with in all schools of doctrine. 

And when that tumult of the blood and that spirit of 
reaction against tyranny which naturally draw the young 
into the struggle are passed, wherefore, after a few 
years of endeavour, after the inevitable delusions inci- 
dental to a similar enterprise, should they not prefer 
any sort of repose to a life full of inquietude, resistance, 
and danger, liable at any moment to end in imprison- 
ment, on the scaffold, or in exile ? 

• This assertion was fully verified. Lamennwe died a republicnii, 
believing in God and the People, and loving his friend Mazzini to 
the last 
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This is but tbe too common story of the Italians of 
the present day, imbued as they are with these French 
doctrines ; story most sad indeed, but how can we alter 
itj nnlesa we alter the ruling principle which governs 
their conduct \ How, and in the name of what, shall 
we convince them that danger and delusion ought only 
to give them new strength, and that they are bound to 
continue the struggle, not only for a few years, but for 
their whole life ? Who shall bid any man to continue 
the struggle for his rights when that struggle costs him 
dearer than their renunciation ? 

And even in a society constituted on a juster basis 
than our own, who shall persuade the man beUeving 
solely in the theory of rights, that he is bound to strive 
for the common good, and occupy himself in the de- 
velopment of the social idea \ Suppose he should rebel ; 
suppose he should feel himself strong enough to say 
to you, I break the 80cial bond ; my tendendeB and my 
facuUies mvite me eleewli&re ; I lutve a sacred, an in- 
violable right to develope those tendencies and faeuUies, 
and I choose to be at vjar %uith the rest ; what answer 
can you make him within the limits of the Doctrine of 
Rights? What right have you, merely aa a majority, 
to compel his obedience to laws which do not accord 
with his individual desires and aspirations ? What 
right have you to punish him should he violate those 
laws 1 

The Rights of each individual are equal : the mere 
fact of living together in society does not create a single 
one. Society has greater power, not greater rights, 
than the individual. Mow, then, will you prove to the 
individual that he is bound to confound his will in 
the will of his brothers, whether of country or of 
humanity ? 
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By means of the prison or the executioner \ 

Every society that has existed hitherto has employed 
these means. 

But this is a state of war, and we need peace ; this is 
tyrannical repression, and we need Education. 

EddcatioS, I have said, and ray whole doctrine is 
included and summed up in this grand word. The vital 
question in agitation at the present day is a question of 
Education. We do not seek to estabHsh a new order 
of things through violence. Any order of things estab- 
lished through violence, even though in itself superior 
to the old, is still a tyranny. What we have to do is 
to propose, for the approval of the nation, an order of 
things which "e believe to be superior to that now 
existing, and to nducate men by every possible means to 
develope it and act in accordance with it. 

The theory of Rights may suffice to arouse men to 
overthrow the obstacles placed in their path by tyranny, 
but it is impotent where the object in view is to create 
a noble and powerful harmony between the various 
elements of which the nation is composed. With the ' 
theory of happiness as the primary aim of existence, we 
shall only produce egotists who will carry the old pas- 
sions and desires into the new order of things, and in- 
troduce corruption into it a few months after. We have 
therefore to seek a Principle of Education superior to 
any such theory, and capable of guiding mankind on- 
wards towards their own improvement, of teaching them 
constancy and self-sacrifice, and of uniting them with their 
fellow-men, without making them dependent either on the 
idea of a single man or the force of the majority. 

This principle is LuTT. We must convince men 
that they are all sons of one sole Qod, and bound to 
fulfil and execute one sole law here on earth : that each 
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I of them 13 bound to live, not for himself, but for others ; 
that the aim of existence ia, not to be more or less 
happy, hut to make themselves and othera more virtu- 
ous ; that to struggle against injustice and error {wher- 
ever they exist), in the name and for the beneBt of their 
brothers, is not only a right but a Duty ; a duty which 
may not be neglected without sin, the duty of their 
whole life. 

Working-men, brothers 1 understand me welL When 
I say that the consciousness of your rights will never 
suffice to produce an important and durable progress, I 
do not ask you to renounce those rights. I merely say 
that such rights can only exist as a consequence of 
duties fulfilled, and that we must begin with fulfilhng 
the last in order to achieve the first. And when I say 
that in proposing happiness, wellbeing, or material in- 
terests, aa the aim of existence, we run the risk of pro- 
ducing egotists, I do not say that you ought never to 
occupy yourselves with these ; but I do say that the 
exclusive endeavour after material interests, sought for, 
not as a tnewns, but as an end, always leads to disastrous 
and deplorable results. 

When the ancient Romans, under the emperors, con- 
tented themselves with bread and amitsementB, they 
had become as abject a race as can he conceived ; and 
after submitting to the stupid and ferocious rule of their 
emperors, they vilely succumbed to and were enslaved 
by their barbarian invaders. In Frauce and elsewhere 
it has ever been the plan of the opponents of social pro- 
gress to spread corruption by endeavouring to lead men's 
minds away from thoughts of change and improvement, 
through furthering the development of mere material 
activity. And shall we help our adversaries with our 
own hands ? 
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JVIaterial ameliorations are essential, and we will 
strive to obtain them, not because the one thing neces- 
eaiy to man is that he should ba well housed and 
Bourished ; but because you can neither acquire a true 
■conaciousness of jour own dignity, nor achieve your own 
moral development, so long as you are engaged, as at 
the present day, in a continual struggle with poverty 
-and want. 

You labour for ten or twelve hours of the day : how 
-can you find time to educate yourBelvea ? The greater 
number of you scarcely earn enough to maintain your- 
selves and your families : how can you find means to 
■educate yourselves 1 The frequent interruption and un- 
certain duration of your work causes you to alternate 
excessive labour with periods of idleness : how are you 
to acquire 'habits of order, regularity, and assiduity ! 
The scantiness of your earnings prevents all hope of 
saving a sum sufficient to be oae day useful to your 
children, or to provide for the support of your own old 
age : how can you acquire habits of economy 1 Many 
among you are compelled by poverty to withdraw your 
•children — I will not say from the instruction, for what 
educational instruction can the poor wife of a working- 
man bestow upon her children ? — but from the mother's 
watchfulness and love, in order that they may gain a 
few pence in the unwholesome and injurious labour of 
manufactories. How can children so circumstanced 
be developed under the softening influence of family 
Affection 'i 

You have no rights of citizenship, nor participation, 
either of election or vote, in those laws which are to 
direct your actions and_ govern your life. How can yon 
feel the sentiment of citizenship, zeal for the welfare of 
"the state, or sincere affection for its laws ? 
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Your poverty frequently involves the impossibility of 
your ottaiiiing justice like the other classes : how are 
you to learn to love and respect justice ? Society treats 
yoii without a shadow of sympathy : how are you to 
leam sympathy with society 1 

It is therefore needful that your material condition 
should be improved, in order that you may morally 
progress. It is necessary that you should lahour less, 
so that you may consecrate some hours every day to 
your soul's improvement. It is needful that you should 
receive such remuneration for your lahour as may 
enable you to accumulate a sufficient saving to tran- 
quiilise your minds as to your future ; and above all, it 
is necessary to purify your souls from all reaction, from 
all sentiment of vengeance, from every thought of in- 
justice, even towards those who have been unjust to 
you. You are bound, therefore, to strive for all these 
ameliorations in your condition, and you will obtain 
them ; but you must seek them as a means, not as an 
end ; seek them from a sense of duty, and not merely 
as a right ; seek them in order that you may become 
more virtuous, not in order that you may be materially 
happy. 

If not so, where would bo the difference between you 
and those by whom you have been oppressed^ They 
oppressed you precisely because they only sought happi- 
ness, enjoyment, and power. 

Improve yourselves ! Let this be the aim of your 
life. It is only by improving yourselves, by becoming 
more virtuous, that you can render your condition 
lastingly less unhappy. Petty tyrants would arise among 
yourselves by thousands, so long as you should merely 
strive to advance in the name of material interests or a 
special social organization. A change of social organiza- 
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'than is of little moment while you yourselves remain 
with your present passions and egotism. Social organi- 
zations are like certain plants which yield either poison 
or medicine according to the mode in which they are 
administered. Good men can work good even out of an 
evil organization, and bad men can work evil out of 
good organizations. 

No doubt it is also necessary to improve the classes 
who now oppress you, but you will never succeed in doing 
this, unless you begin by improving yourselves. 

When, therefore, you hear those who preach the 
necessity of a social transformation declare that they 
can accomplish it solely by invoking your rights, be 
grateful to them for their good intentions, but be dis- 
trustful of their success. The sufferings of the poor are 
partially known to the wealthier classes ; known, but 
not felt. In the general indifference resulting from 
the absence of a common faith ; in the egotism which is 
the inevitable consequence of so many years spent in 
preaching material happiness ; those who do not suffer 
themselves have, little by little, beconn; accustomed to 
regard the sufferings of others as a sorrowful necessity of 
social organization, or to leave the remedy to the genera^ 
tions to come. The difficulty lies, not so much in con- 
vincing them, as in rousing them from their inertia, and 
inducing them, when once convinced, to act; to asso- 
ciate together, and to fraternise with you in order to 
create such a social organization as shall put an end — 
as far as human possibilities allow^to your sufferings 
and their own fears. 

Now, to do this is a work of Faith ; of faith in that 
mission which God has given to his human creature 
here on earth ; in the responsibility which weighs upon 
all those who fail to fulfil that mission ; and in the 
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Duty imposed upon all, of continual endeavour and 
sacrifice in the cause of truth. 

Any conceivable doctrine of Eight and material happi- 
ness can only lead you to attempts which, so long as- 
you remain isolated, and rely solely on your own strength, 
can never succeed ; and which can but result in that 
worst of crimes, a civil war between class and class. 

Working-men I Brothers ! When Christ came, and 
changed the face of the world, he spoke not of rights to 
the rich, who needed not to achieve them ; nor to the 
poor, who would doubtless have abused them, in imita- 
tion of the rich ; he spoke not of utility nor of interest 
to a people whom interest and utility had corrupted ; 
he spoke of Duty, he spoke of Love, of Sacrifice, and of 
Faith ; and he said that (/ley should be first among cdl 
who had contributed moat by tfLei/r labour to the good 
of all. 

And the words of Christ, breathed in the ear of a 
society in which all true life was extinct, recalled it to 
existence, conquered the millions, conquered the world, 
and caused the education of the human race to ascend 
one degree on the scale of progress. 

Working-men ! We live in an epoch similar to that 
of Christ, We live in the midst of a society as corrupt 
as that of the Boman Empire, feeling in our inmost soul 
the need of re-animating and transforming it, and of 
uniting all its various members in one sole faith, beneath 
one sole law, in one sole Aim — the free and progresaive 
development of all the faculties of which God has given 
the germ to his creatures. We seek the kingdom of 
God on earth as it 'Is in heaven, or rather, that earth 
may become a preparation for heaven, and society an 
endeavour after the progressive realization of the DiviiiQ 
Idea. 
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But Chriat's every act was the visible representation 
of the Faith he preached ; and around him stood 
Apostles who incarnated in their actions the faith they 
had accepted. Be you such, and you will conquer. 
Preach duty to the classes above you, and fulfil, as iar 
as in you lies, your own. Preach virtue, sacrifice, and 
love ; and be yoursolves virtuous, loving, and ready for 
self-sacrifice. Speak your thoughts boldly, and make 
known your wants courageously ; but without anger, 
without reaction, and without threats. The strongest 
menace, if indeed there be those for whom threats are 
necessary, will be the firmness, not the irritation of your 
tipeech. 

While you propagate amongst your brothers the idea 
of a better future, which shall secure to them education, 
work, its fitting remuneration, and the conscience and 
mission of Men, strive also to instruct and improve your- 
selves, and to educate yourselves to the full knowledge 
and practice of your duties. 

At present this is a labour rendered impossible to the 
masses in many parts of England. No plan of popular 
education can be realized alone : a change both in the 
pohtical and material condition of the people is also 
needed ; and they who imagine that an educational 
transformation may be accomphshed alone, deceive 
themselves. 

A few among you, once imbued with the true prin- 
ciples on which the moral, social, and political education 
of a People depend, will suffice to spread tbem among 
the millions, as a guide on their way, to protect them 
from the sophisms and false doctrines by which it will 
be sought to lead tbem astray. 
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I The source of your Duties is in God. The definition of 
1 your duties is found in his Law. The progressive dis- 
I covery and application of this law is the mission of 
Humanity. 

God exiata I am not bound to prove this to you, 
nor shall I endeavour to do so. To me the attempt 
would seem blasphemous, as the denial appears madness. 
God exists, because we exist. God lives in our con- 
science, in the couscience of Humanity. Our conscience 
invokes him in our most solemn moments of grief or joy. 
Humanity has been able to transfonn, to disfigure, never 
to suppress his holy name. The Universe bears witness 
to him in the order, harmony, and intelligence of its 
movements and its laws. 

There are, I hope, no atheists among you. Were 
there any, they would deserve pity rather than maledic- 
tion. He who can deny God either in the face of a 
starlight night ; when standing beside the tomb of those 
dearest to him ; or in the presence of martyrdom, is 
either greatly unhappy, or greatly guilty. The first 
atheist was surely one who had concealed some crime 
from his fellow-men, and who sought by denying God to 
free himself from the sole witness from whom conceal- 
ment was impossible, and thus stifle the remorse by 
which he was tormented. Or perhaps the first atheist 
was a tyrant, who, having destroyed one half of the eoul 
of his brethren by depriving them of liberty, endeavoured 
to substitute the worship of brute force, for faith in duty 
and eternal right 

After these, from age to age, there came men, ' 
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and there, who taught atheism from philosophical aberra- 
tion ; but they were few and ashamed. After these, in 
days not far removed from our oim, came the many who, 
from reaction against a false and absurd idea of God 
created by some tyranny or caste, denied God himself : 
but it was only for an instant, and even during that 
instant — so great was the need they felt of Divinity — 
that even they worshipped a goddess of reason and a 
goddess of nature. 

At the present day there are many men who abhor 
all religion because they see the corruption of the actual 
creeds, and have no conception of the purity of the Re- 
ligion of the Future ; but none of these venture to declare 
themselves atheists. There do indeed esiat priests who 
prostitute the name of God to the calculations of a venal 
self-interest, and tyrants who falsify His name by invok- 
ing it in support of their tyranny ; but because the 
bght of the sun is often obscured by impure vapours, 
shall we deny the sun himself, and the vivifying influ- 
ence of his rays throughout the universe? Because the 
liberty of the wicked sometimes produces anarchy, shall 
we curse the name of liberty itself! 

The undying Ught of faith in God pierces through all 
the imposture and corruption whei^cwith men have 
darkened His name. Imposture and corruption pass 
away ; tyrannies pass away ; but God remains, as the 
people, image of God on earth, remains. Even as the 
people passes through slavery, poverty, and suffering, to 
achieve self-consciousness, power, and emancipation, step 
by step ; so does the holy name of God arise above the 
ruins of corrupt creeds, to shine forth surrounded by 
a purer, more intense, and more rational form of 
worship. 

I do not therefore .speak to you of God in order to 
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demonstrate to you His existence, or to tell you that 
you are bound to worship Him ; you do worship Him 
whensoever you deeply feel your own life, aud that of 
the fellow-beings by whom you are surrounded ; but in 
order to tell you how to worship Him, and to admonish 
you of an error that predominates in the classes by 
whom you are governed, and through their example 
influences too many among yourselves, an error aa grave 
and fatal as atheism itself. 

This error is the separation, more or less apparent, 
of God from His work, from that earth upon which you 
are called to fulfil one period of your existence. 

" On the one side there are men who tell you, " It iff 
very tt'ue that God exists, but the only thing you 
can do is to confess His existence, and adore Him,. 
None can comprehend or declare the relation between 
Qod and your cOTisdence. Reflect upon all this aa much 
as yon. please, hut neiiher propound your own belief to 
your fellow-Tnen, nor seek to apply it to the afai/ra of 
this earth. 

" Politics are orie thing. Religion a/nother. Do not 
confound them together. Leave all heavenly thi/nga to 
the opvrifAtal Authorities, whatsoever they may be, re- 
serving to yourselves the right of refusing them your 
belief if they appear to you to betray tlidr mission. 
Let each man believe in his own way ; the only things 
about which you are bound to concern yourselves m 
common, are the things of this world. Materialists, or 
spvrituaUsts, whichsoever you be, do you believe in Hie 
liberty a/nd equality of manJmid ? do you desi/re the 
wellbeing of the majority ? do you believe in universal 
suffrage ? Unite toget}ier to obtain these things ; in 
oi'der to obtain these, you will have no occasion to c 
to a common understanding about heavenly things." 
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On the other side you Lave men who say to you, 
" Otod exists : hut Me w too great, too superior to all 
created things, for you to hope to appi-oach Hvm through 
any human work. TIte earth is of day. Life is but 
a day. Withdraw yourselves from the first as ftw as 
]X>8sible, and do not value tlis other above its worth. 
What are all earthly interests in comparison with the 
immortal Ufe ofyowr soul 3 Tki/nk of this ! Fix your 
eyes on heaven. What matters it how you live here 
below ? You are doomed to die, and Qod will judge 
you, according to the thoughts you have gi/ven, not to 
earth, but to Hvm,. Are you, unJiappy? Bless Hie 
God who has sent you sorrows. Terrestrial existence 
is but a period of trnal, the earth but a land of exile. 
Despise it, and roAse yourselves above it. In the midst 
of sorrows, poverty, or sla/very, you can still turn to 
Ood, and sanctify yourselves in adoration of Him, in 
•prayer, and m faAik m a future that will largely 
recompense you fyr havvng despised every worldly 
thing." 

Of those who thus speak to you, the first do not love 
God, the second do not JcTiow Him. 

Say to the first that man is One. You cannot divide 
him in half, and so contrive that he shall agree with 
you in those principles which regulate the origin of 
society, while he differs with you as regards his own 
origin, destiny, and law of life here below. The world 
is governed by Religions . When the Indians roally be- 
lieved that some of them were bom from the head, 
others from the arms, and others from the feet of 
Bramah, their Divinity, they organized their society by 
diatributiDg mankind into castes; assigning to one 
caste an inheritance of intellectual labour, to another c 
military, and to others of servile duties ; and thus coc 
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demned themselves to an immobility that still endures, 
and that will endure so long as belief in that religious 
principle shall last. 

When the Christians declared to the world that all 
men were the sons of God, and brethren in His name, 
all the doctrines of the legislators and philosophera of 
antiquity, tending to establish the existence of two races 
of men, availed not to prevent the abolition of slavery, 
and a consequent radical re-organization of society. 

For every advance in religious belief we can point to 
a corresponding social advance in the history of Humanity, 
while the only result you can show, aa a consequence of 
your doctrine of indifference in matters of religion, is 
anarchy. You have been able to destroy, never to build 
up. Disprove this if yon can. 

By dint of exaggerating one of the principles of Pro- 
te^itantisra — a principle which Protestantism itself now 
feels the necessity of abandoning — by dint of deducing 
all your ideas from the sole principle of the indepand- 
ence of the individual, you have achieved — what ? 

In commerce you have achieved anarchy — that is to 
say, the oppression of the weak. In politics you have 
achieved liberty — that is to say, the derision of the 
weak, who have neither time, nor means, nor instruction 
BufScient to enable them to exercise their rights. In 
morals you have achieved egotism — that is to say, the 
isolation and ruin of the weak, who cannot raise them- 
selves alone. 

But what we seek is A^fxiaiion. 

How shall we realize tliis securely, unless among 
brothers, believing in the same ruling principle, united 
in the same faith, and bearing witness by the same 
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How shall we give or receive it, unless in virtue of a 
principle that sums up and expresses our common belief 
as to the origin, the aim, and the law of life of mankind 
upon earth ? 

We seek a etrnvrnxm Education. 

How shall we give or receive it without belief in a 
common faith and a common dtity ? 

And whence can we deduce a common duty, if not 
from the idea we form of God and of our relation to 
Him? 

Doubtless universal suEErage is an excellent thing. It 
is the only legal means by which a people may govern 
itself without risk of continual violent crises. Universal 
sufirage in a country governed by a common faith is the 
expresaion of the national will ; but in a country de- 
prived of a common belief, what can it be but the mere 
expression of the interests of those numerically the 
stronger, to the oppression of all the rest ? 

All the political reforms achieved in countries either 
irreligious or indifferent to religion, have lasted as long 
as interest allowed — no longer. On this point the ex- 
perience of pohtical movements in Europe during the 
last fifty years has taught us lessons enough. 

To those who speak to you of heaven, and seek to 
separate it from earth, you will say that heaven and 
earth are One, even as the way and the goal are one. 
Tell US not that the earth is of clay. The earth is of 
God. God created it as the medium through which we 
may ascend to Him. The earth is not a mere sojourn 
of temptation or of expiation ; it is the appointed dwell- 
ing-place wherein we are bound to work out our own 
improvement and development, and advance towards a 
higher stage of existence. God created us, not to con- 
template, but to act. He created us in His own image. 
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and He is Thought and Action, or rather, in Him there 
ia no Thought which is not simultaneous Action. 

You tell us to despise all worldly things, to trample 
under foot our terrestrial life in order to concern our- 
selves solely with the celestial ; hut what is our terres- 
trial life save a prelude to the celestial, a step towards 
it I See you not that while sanctifying the last step of 
the ladder by which we must all ascend, by thus declar- 
ing the first step accursed, you arrest us on the way ! 

The life of a soul is aocred in every stage of its exist- 
ence ; as sacred in the earthly stage as in those which are 
to follow ; each stage must be made a preparation for 
the next, every temporary advance must aid the gradual 
ascending progress of that immortal life breathed into us 
all by God himself, as well as the progress of the great 
Entity — Humanity, which is developed through the labour 
of each and every individual, 

God has placed you here upon this earth. He has 
surrounded you with myriads of fellow-beings, whose 
minds receive aliment from your own, whose develop- 
ment pri^esaes simultaneously with your own, whose 
life is fecundated by your own. In order to preserve 
you from the dangers of isolation. He has given you de- 
sires which you are incapable of satisiying alone, and 
those dominating social instincts, which distinguish you 
from the brute creation, in which they are dormant. 
He has spread around you a material world, magnificent 
in beauty and pregnant with life ; a. life — be it ever 
remembered — which, though it reveal itself by divine 
impulse, yet everywhere awaits your labour, and modifies 
its manifestations through you, increasing in power and 
vigour in proportion to your increased activity. 

God has given you certain sympathies which are in- 
extinguishable. Such are pii^ for those that mourn. 
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and joy for those that rejoice ; anger against those who 
■oppress their fellow- creatures ; a ceaseless jearuing after 
truth ; admiration for the genius that discovers a new 
portion or form of truth ; enthusiasm for those who 
reduce it into beneficial action on mankind, and reUgious 
veneration for those who, failing to achieve its triumph, 
yet bear witness to it with their blood, and die in martyr- 
dom : and you deny and reject all the indications of 
your mission which God has thus clustered around you, 
when you cry anathema on the work of His hand, ami 
call upon us to concentrate all our faculties on a work of 
mere inward purification, necessarily imperfect, nay im- 
possible, if sought alone. 

Does not God ptmish those who strive to do this ? Is 
not the slave degraded ? Is not one half of the soul of 
the poor day-labourer, doomed to consume the light 
divine in a series of physical acts unrelieved by a gleam 
of education, buried beneath its animal appetites, in those 
blind instincts which you name material J Do you find 
more religious faith in the poor Russian serf than in the 
Pole fighting the battle of country and liberty ! Do 
you find more fervent love of God in the degraded sub- 
ject of a pope or despotic king, than in the Lombard 
republicans of the twelfth, or Florentine republicans of 
the fourteenth century ? 
_ " Wheresoever is the spirit of God, there is liberty," 
has been declared by one of the most powerful Apostles 
the world has known, and the religion he preached 
decreed the abolition of slavery. Who that crouches at 
the foot of the creature, can rightly know and worsliip 
the Creator t 

Yours is not a Religion, it is the sect of men who 
have forgotten their origin, forgotten the battles which 
their fathers fought against a corrupt society, and tho 
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victories they gained in transforming the world which 
you despise, men of contemplation ! 

The first real, earnest religious Faith that shall arise 
upon the ruins of the old worn-out creeds, will transforui 
the whole of our actual social organization, because 
every strong and earnest faith tends to apply itself to- 
every branch of human activity ; because ia eveiy epoch 
of its existence the ear^ has ever tended to conform 
itself to the Heaven in which it then believed ; and 
because the whole history of Humanity is but the 
repetition — in form and degree varying according to the 
diversity of the times — of the words of the Dominical 
Christian Prayer : Thy Kingdom come on Earth aa i( 
ie in Heaven. 

Thy Kingdom come on earth as it is in heaven. Let 
these words — better understood and better applied than 
in the past — be the utterance of your faith, your prayer, 
my brothers ! Repeat them, and strive to fulfil them. 
No matter if others seek to persuade you to passive 
resignation and indifference to earthly things, if they 
preach submission to every temporal authority, however 
unjust, by quoting to you — without comprehending 
them — the words " Render unto Ccesa/r the things that 
are Gassar's, cmd unto God the ikvags that are God'a." 

Nothing is of Cassar tmlcss it be such in conformity 
with the law of God. Csesar— that is to say, the 
Temporal power or Civil government — is but the 
administrator and executive, as far as lies in its power, 
of the design of the Almighty. Whensoever it is false 
to its mission and trust, it is, I do not say your ri^ht, 
but your duty to change it. 

For what purpose are you placed here, if it he not to 
work out the providential design in your own sphere, 
aud according to your means ? To what purpose do 
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you profess to believe in that Unity of the human racu 
which is the necessary consequenee of the Unity of God, 
if you do not strive to. verify it, by destroying the 
arbitrary divisions and enmities that still separate the 
different tribes of Humanity ? 

What avails it to believe in human liberty — the basis 
of human responsibility — if you do not labour to over- 
throw aU the obstacles that impede the first and destroy 
the second ? Why do we talk of fraternity, while we 
allow any of our brethren to be trampled on, degraded. 



The earth is our Workshop. We may not curse i^ 
we are bound to sanctify it. 

The material forces that surround us are our instru- 
ments of labour ; we may not reject them, we are bound 
to direct them for good. 

But this we cannot do alone, without God. 

I have spoken to you of duties : I have told you that 
the consciousness of your rights will never suffice you as a 
permanent guide on the path towards perfection; it will not 
even suffice to procure for you the continuous progressive 
improvement in your condition which you seek and desire. 

Now, apart from God, whence can you derive duty '( 
Without God, whatsoever system you attempt to lean 
upon, you will find it has no other foundation or basis 
than Force — blind, tyrannical, brute force. 

There is no escape from tins. 

Either the development of human things depends 
upon a Providential Law which we are all bound to ' 
seek to discover and apply, or it is left to chance, to 
passing circumstance, and to that man who contrives 
best to turn these to account. 

We must either obey God or serve man ; whether 
one man or many, matters little. 
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If tiiere be not s. governing Mind, supreme over 
overj human mind, what shall preserve ua from the 
dominion of our fellow-men, whenever they are stronger 
than ourselves ? 

If there be not one holy inviolable Law, uncreated by 
man, what rule have we by which to judge whether a 
given act be just or unjust ? 

In the name of whom, or of what, shall we protest 
against inequality and oppression ? 

Without God there is no other rule than that of 
Vaxrt, the accomplished fact, before which the materialist 
ever bows his head, whether its name be Bonaparte or 
Revolution. 

How can we expect men to sacrifice themselves, or 
to suffer martyrdom, in the name of our individual 
opinions ? 

Can we transform theory into practice, abstract 
principle into action, on the strength of interests alone \ 

Be not deceived. So long as we endeavour to teach 
sacrifice as individuals, or on whatever theory our mere 
individual intellect may suggest, we may find adherents in 
words, never in act. That cry only, which has resounded 
in all great and noble revolutions, the " Qod, mills it, 
God wills it," of the Crusades, will have power to 
rouse the inert to action, to give courage to the timid, 
the enthusiasm of sacrifice to the calculating, and faith 
to those who distrust and reject all mere human ideas. 

Prove to mankind that the work of progressive 
development to which you would call them, is a part of 
the design of God, and none will rebel. Prove to them 
that the earthly duties to be fulfilled here below, are an 
essential portion of their immortal life, and all the 
calculations of the present will vanish before the 
grandeur of the future. 
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Without God yoit may compel, but not persuade; 

you may become tyrants in your turn, you cannot be 
Educators or Apostles. 



CHAPTER III. 



You live. Therefore you have a law of life. There ia 
no life without its law. Whatever thing exists, exists 
in a certain method, according to certain conditions, and 
is governed by a certain law. 

The mineral world is governed by a law of aggrega- 
tion ; the vegetable world by a law of development ; the 
stars are ruled by a law of motion. 

Your life is governed by a law higher and nobler than 
these, even as you are superior to all other created earthly 
things. To develope yourselves, and act and live accord- 
ing to your law, is your first, or rather your sole duty, 

1 God gave you life ; God therefore gave you the law. 
God is tho sole lawgiver to the human race. His law 
is the sole law you are bound to obey. Human laws 

I are only good and valid in so far as they conform to,- 
explain, and apply the law of God. They are evil 
whensoever they contrast with or oppose it, and it is 
then not only your right, but your duty to disobey and 
abolish them. 

[ He who shall best explain the law of God, and best 
apply it to human things, ia your legitimate ruler. 
Love him and follow him. But you have not, and can- 
not have, any Master save God Himself. To accept any 
other ia to be unfaithful and rebellious to Him. 

The foundation of all morality, therefore, the regula- 
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tion of all your acta and duties, and the measure of 
your responaibility, is to be found in the knowledge of 
jour law of life, of the law of God. It is also your 
defence against the unjust laws which the tyranny of 
one man, or many men, may seek to impose upon you. 

Unless you know this law, you may not pretend to 
tlie name or the rights of men. All rights have their 
origin in a law, and while you are unable to invoke 
this law, you may be tyrants or slaves — tyrants if you 
are strong, the slaves of the stronger if you are weak — 
naught else. 

In order to be M^n, you must know the law ivhich 
distinguishes himixan nature from that of the animal, 
vegetable, and mineral kingdoms, and to it you must 
conform your actions. Now, how are you to know this 
law? 

This is the question which humanity has ever 
addressed to those who have pronounced the word Duty, 
and the answers are various even yet. 

Some have replied by pointing to a code, or book, 
saying : The, whole law of morals is comprised m this 
book Others have said : Let every man i/nterrogate hw 
own coiiscience : lie imll find the definition of good and 
evil there. Others, again, rejecting the judgment of the 
individual, invoke the universal judgment, and declare : 
Whenever human/Uy ia agreed in a belief, that belief ia 
the truth. 

Each and all of these are in error. And facts, 
unanswerable in the history of the human race, have 
proved the impotence of all these answers. 

Those who declare that the wJtole moral law is con- 
tained in a book, or uttered by one man, forget that 
there is no single code of morals which Humanity has 
not abandoned, after an acceptance and belief of some 
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centuries, in order to seek after and diffuse another 
more advanced than it ; nor is there any special reason 
for supposing that Humanity will alter its course now. 

It will be sufficient to remind those who declare the 
conscience of the individual to he an adequate criterion 
of the just and true, that no Religion, however holy, 
has existed without heretics, dissenters who dissented 
from conviction, and were ready to endure martyrdom 
for their conscience' sake. The Protestant world is at 
the present day divided and subdivided into a thousand 
sects, all founded on the rights of individual conscience, 
all eager to make war on one another, and perpetuating 
that anarchy of beliefs, which is the sole true cause of 
the social and political disturbances that toiment the 
peoples of Europe, And on the other hand, to those 
who reject the testimony of individual conscience, and 
invoke the consent of Humanity in their faith, suffice it 
to say, that all the great ideas that have, contributed to 
the progress of Humanity hitherto, were, at their com- 
mencement, in opposition to the belief then accepted by 
Humanity, and were preached by imdividiiala whom 
Humanity derided, persecuted, and crucified. 

Each of these rules, then, is insufficient in order to 
obtain a knowledge of the law of God, of truth. 

Yet, nevertheless, individual conscience is sacred, and 
the common consent of Humanity is sacred ; and he 
who refiises to interrogate either of these, deprives him- 
self of one essential means of reaching truth. The 
common error hitherto, has been the endeavour to reach 
truth by the help of one of these tests alone ; an error 
fatal and decisive in its consequences, because it is im- 
possible to elevate individual conscience as the sole 
judge of truth, without falling into anarchy ; and it ia 
impossible to appeal, at a given moment, to the general 
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consont of Humanity, without crushing human liberty, 
and producing tyranny. Thus, — and I quote these ex- 
amples m order to show how, far more than is generally 
supposed, the entire social edifice is founded upon these 
primary baaes,^ — -thus some men have fallen into the 
error of organizing society solely with respect to tlie 
rights of the individual, wholly forgetful of the educa- 
tional mission of society ; while others have based their 
organization solely on the rights of society, sacrificing 
the free action and liberty of the individual.* 

France after her great revolution, and (atill more 
markedly) England, have taiight us that the first system 
results in inequality and the oppression of the many. 
Communism, were it ever elevated into a Fact, would 
teach us how the second condemns society to petrifac- 
tion, by destroying alike all motive and all opportunity 
of progress. 

Thus some, in consideration of the pretended rights 
of the individual, have organized, or rather disorganized 
society, by founding it upon the sole basis of unlimited 
freedom of competition ; while others, merely regarding 
social unity, would give the government tbe monopoly 
of all the productive forces of the stata 

The first of these conceptions has resulted in all the 
evils of anarchy. The second would result in immobility 
and all the evils of tyranny. 

God has given you both the consent of your fellow- 
men and your own conscience, even as two wings where- 
with to elevate yourselves towards Him. Why persist 
in cutting off one of them t Wherefore either isolate 

* / fj>eak, of course, of those cmmlries governed bg a conglilulionai 
monarchy., aii'l in v-hich a certain ori/anixation of society is attempted. 
In countries despotically governed there is no society,- individual a"' 
social rights being equally sacrijieed. 
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yoarselves from, or absorb yourselves in, the world ? 
Why seek to stifle either the voice of the individual, or 
of the human race ? Both are sacred. Giod speaks 
through each. Whensover they agree, whensoever the , 
cry of your own conscience is ratified by the consent of 
Humanity, God is there. Then are you certain of hav- 
ing found the truth, for the one is the verification of the 
other. 

If your duties were merely negative, if they merely 
consisted in not doing evi\, in not injuring your brother- 
men, perhaps, even in the stage of development which 
the least educated among you have reached, the voice 
of conscience might suffice you for a guide. You are 
bom with a tendency towards good, and every time you 
act directly contrary to the moral law, every time you 
commit what mankind has agreed to name sin, there is 
a something within you that condemns you, a cry of re- 
proval which you may conceal from others, but cannot 
from yourselves. 

But your most important duties are poaiti/ve. Tt is 
not enough not to do : you are bound to act. It is 
not enough to limit yourselves to not acting gainst 
the Law : you are bound to act according to the Law. ( 
It is not enough not to do harm to your brethren : you 
are bound to do good to them. Hitherto morality has 
too often been presented to mankind iu a form rather 
negative than affirmative. The interpreters of the law 
have said to us : " Thou shalt not kill ; thou shalt not 
steal." Few or none have taught ua the active duties 
of man, how he may be usefiil to his fellow-creatures, 
and further the design of God iu the creation. Yet this 
is the primary aim of morals, and no individual can 
reach that aim by the light of conscience alone. 

Individual conscience speaks in proportion to the 
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education, tendeacies, habits, and passions of the indi- 
vidual. The conscience of the savage Iroquois speaks a 
different language to that of the enlightened European 
of the nineteenth century. The conscience of the free- 
man suggests duties which the conscience of the slave 
does not even imagine. Ask the poor Lombard or Nea- 
pohtan peasant,* whose only teacher of morality has 
been a bad priest, or to whom — even if he know how 
to read— the Austrian catechism is the sole book allowed ; 
he will perhaps tell you that his sole duties are to work 
hard for any remuneration he can obtain, in order to 
maintain his family ; to submit without examination to 
the laws of the State, whatsoever they may be, and to 
do no wrong to others. Should you say to him : Bv.t 
yov. injure your brother vtien by accepting a remunera- 
tion below the value of your labour, and you, sin 
ar/ainst God and your ovjn soul, by obeyi/ng lavjB which 
ai-e unjust, he will answer you with the fixed gaze of 
one who understands you not 

Interrogate the Itahan workman, to whom more for- 
tunate circumstances and contact with men of greater 
intellectual enlightenment have made known a portion 
of the truth ; he will tell you that his country is en- 
slaved, that his brothers are unjustly condemned to 
pass their days in moral and material want, and that he 
feels it his duty to protest as far as he can against that 
injustice. 

Whence this great difference between the dictates of 
the conscience of two individuals at the same epoch in 
the same country ? Wherefore, among ten individuals 
belonging substantially to the same religious belief, — that 
which decrees the development and progress of the 
human race, — do we find ten different opinions as to the ■ 
* Written thirty years ago. 
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mode of reducing that belief to action— tliat is to say, 
as to their duties? Evidently the voice of individual 
conscience does not suffice at all times, without any 
other guide, to make known to us the law. Conscience 
alone may teach uh thiit a law exists ; it cannot teach 
us the duties thence derived. Thus it is that martyr- 
dom has never been extinguished amongst mankind, 
however great the predominance of egotism ; but how 
many martyrs have sacrificed their existence for imagi- 
nary duties, or for errors patent to aU of us at the 
present day ! 

Conscience therefore has need of a guide, of a torch 
to illumine the darkness by which it is surrounded, of 
a rale by which to direct and verify its instincta 

This rule is the Intellect of Humanity. 

God has given intellect to each of you in order that 
you may educate it to know His Law. At the present 
day you are deprived by poverty, and the inveterate 
errors of ages, of the possibility of full education, and 
therefore the obstacles to education are the first yoa 
have to overcome. But even were aU these obstacles 
removed, the intellect of the individual man would stiE 
be insufficient to acquire a knowletlge of the law of God, 
unless aided and supported by the intellect of Humanity. 
Your hfe is brief, your individual faculties weak and un- 
certain ; they need alike verification and support. Now . 
God has placed beside you a Being whose life is con- 
tinuous, whose faculties are the results and sum of all 
the individual faculties that have existed for perhaps 
four hundred ages; a being who, in the midst of the 
errors and crimes of individuals, yet ever advances in 
wisdom and morality ; a being in whose development 
and progress God has inscribed, and from epoch to epoch 
does still inscribe, a line of His law. 
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This being is Humanity. 

A thinker of the past century has described Humanity 
as A man tliat Uvea and learns for ever. Individuals 
die, but the amount of truth they have thought, and the 
sum of good they have done, dies not with them. The 
men who pass over their graves reap the benefit thereof, 
and Humanity garners it up. 

Each of us ha bom to-day in an atmosphere of ideas 
and beliefs which has been elaborated by all anterior 
Humanity, and each of us brings with him (even if 
unconsciously) an element, more or less important, of the 
life of Humanity to'come. The education of Humanity 
is built up like those Eastern pyramids to which every 

I passing traveller added a stone. We pas.f along, the 
voyagers of a day, destined to complete our individual 
education elsewhere, but the education of Humanity, 
which is seen by glimpses in each of us, is slowly, pro- 
gressively, and continuously evolved through Humanity. 

Humanity is the Word, living in Giod. The Spirit of 
God fecundates it, and manifests itself through it, in 
greater purity and activity from epoch to epoch, now 
through the instrumentaUty of an individual, now through 
that of a people. From labour to labour, from belief to 
belief, Humanity gradually acquires a clearer percep- 
tion of its own life, of its own mission, of its God, and 
of His law. 

Humanity is the successive incarnation of God. 

The law of God is one, as God Himself is one ; but 
we only discover it article by article, line by line, accord- 
ing to the accumulated experience of the generations 
that have preceded us, and according to the extension 
and increased intensity of assoiyiation among races, 
peoples, and individuals. No man, no people, and no 
age may pretend to have discovered the whole of the 
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Law. The Moral Law, Humanity's law of life, can only 
be discovered, in its entirety, by all Humanity united in 
holy association, when all the forces, and all the faculties 
that constitute our human nature, shall be developed 
and in action. But meanwhile, that portion of Humanity 
most advanced in education does, in its progress and 
development, reveal to us a portion of the Law we seek 
to know. Its history teaches us the design of God ; its 
wants teach us our duties ; because our first duty 
ia to endeavour to aid the ascent of Humanity upon 
that stage of education and improvement towards which 
it has been prepared and matured by time and the 
Divinity. 

In order, therefore, to know the Law of God, you . 
must interrogate not only yowr own conscience, but ^ 
also the conscience and consent of Humanity. In order 
to know your own duties, you must inten' ogate the pr e- 
sent wants of jBumanity . Morality is progressive, as is 
your education and that of the human ra^e. The 
mor^hty of Christianity was different from that of 
Paganism, the morality of our own age differs from the 
morality of eighteen hundred years ago. 

Be assured that without education you cannot know 
jour duties, and* that whenever society prevents you V 'C 
from obtaining education, the responsibility of your 
errors rests upon society, not upon you ; your responsi- 
bility begins on the day in which a path to instruction is 
opened to you, and you neglect to pursue it ; on the day 
in which the means are offered to you by which to 
transform the society which has too long condemned you 
to ignorance, and you neglect to seize them. You are 
not guilty because you are ignorant, but you are guilty 
yfhen you resign yourselves to ignorance. You are guilty 
whenever — although your conscience whispers that God 
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did not give you faculties without imposing upon you 
the duty of developing them — you allow the faculty of 
reflection to lie dormant within you ; whenever, although 
you know that God would not have given you a love of 
truth without giving you the means by which to attain 
it — ^you yet despairingly renounce every effort to dis- 
cover it, and accept as truth, without examination, the 
assertions either of the temporal powers, or of the priest 
who has sold himself to them. 

God, the Father and Educator of Huma-nity, reveals 

, his Law to Humanity through time and space. Inter- 

^ rogate the tradition of Humanity, — which is the Council 

V of your brother men, — not in the restricted circle of an 

/' ^age or sect, hut in all e^cs, and in i^he majority of man- 
^^ kind past and present. Whensoever that consent of 
> Hwma/tiity corresponds with the teachvnga of your ovm- 
^ consdeiice, you are certain of the Truth — certain, that 
^ is, of having read one line of the law of God. 
* / believe in HuTtia/nity, sole interpreter of the law of 

God on earth ; and from the consent of Humanity, in, 
harmony with my individual conscience, I deduce what i. \ 
am now about to tell you with regard to your duties. 



CHAPTER IV. 

DUTIES TOWARDS HUMANITY. 

Your first duties — first, not as to time, but as 
portance ; because unless you understand these, you c 
only imperfectly fulfil the rest — yoiar first duties are 
towards Humanity. . You have duties as citizens, as 
sons, as husbands, and && fathers; duties sacred and 
inviolable, and of which I shall shortly speak to you iu 
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detail ; but that which constitutes the sacrednesa and 
inviolability of these duties is, the mission, the duty 
springing from your Uvutna/ix nature. 

You are fathers in order that you may educate men 
in the worship and fulfilment of the law of God, You 
are citizens, you have a country, in order that in a given 
and limited sphere of action, the concourse and aasiatance 
of a certain number of men, already related to you by 
language, tendencies, and customs, may enable you to 
labour more effectually for the good of all Tuen, present 
and to come ; a task in which your solitary effort would' 
be lost, falling powerless and unheeded amid the immense 
multitude of your fellow-beings. 

They who pretend to teach you morality while limit- 
ing your duties to those you owe to your family and to 
your Country, do but teach you a more or less enlarged 
egotism, tending to the injury of others and yourself. 
The Family and the Fatherland are like two circles 
drawn within a larger circle which contains them both : 
they are two steps of the ladder you have to climb ; 
without them your ascent is impossible, but upon them 
it is forbidden to rest. 

You are inen : that is to say, creatures capable of 
rational, social, and intellectual progress, solely through * 
the medium of association : a progress to which none 
may assign a limit. 

This is all we as yet know with regard to the law of 
life of Humanity. These characteristics constitute hy/ma/n 
nature : these characteristics distinguish you from the 
different creatures that surround you, and are given to 
each of you as the germ you are bound to fructify. 
Your whole life should tend to the organized develop- 
ment and exercise of these faculties of your nature. 
Whensoever you suppress, or allow to be auppreaaed, on© J 
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of these facilities, whether completely or partially, you 
descend from the rank of men to that of the inferior 
animals, and violate your law of life, the Law of God. 
You descend to the level of the hrutes whenever you 
suppress, or allow to be suppressed, any of the faculties 
that constitute human nature, either in yourself or others. 
God wills that you shall fulfil his law not as individuals 
alone. Had he intended this, he would have created 
you solitary. He wills that the Law be fulfilled over 
the whole earth, among all the oreatures He created 
after his owu image. He wills that the divine idea of 
peri'ectihihty and love which he has incarnated in the 
World, shall be revealed in ever-increasing brightness, 
and worshipped, through its gradual realization, Ly His 
creatures. 

In your terrestrial existence, limited both in education 
and capacity, the realization of this Divine Idea can 
only be most imperfect and momentary. Humanity 
only, — continuous in existence through the passing 
generations, continuous in intellect through the contri- 
biitions of all its members, — is capable of gradually 
evolving, applying, and glorifying the Divine Idea, 

Life therefore was given to you by God in order that 
you might employ that life for the benefit of Humanity; 
that you might direct your individual faculties to aid 
the development of the faculties of your brother men, 
and contribute by your labour another element to the 
collective work of Progress, and the discovery of the 
truth, which the generations are destined slowly but 
unceasingly to promote. Your duty is to educate you^ 
selves, and to educate others ; to strive to perfect youi 
selves, and to perfect others. 

It is true that God lives within you, but God lives in 
all the men by whom this earth is peopled. God is in 
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the life of all tlie generations that have been, are, and 
are to be. Past generations have progressively improved, 
and coming generations will continue to improve th& 
conception which Humanity forms of Him, of his Law, 
and of our duties. You are bound to adore Him and 
to gloriiy Him wheresoever He manifests his presence. 
The Univerae is hia Temple, and the sin of every unre- 
sisted or unexpiated profanation of the Temple weighs 
on the head of each and all of the Believers. 

It is of no avail to assert your own purity, even were ' 
true purity possible in isolation. Whensoever you see 
corruption by your side, and do not strive against it, you 
betray your duty. It is of no avail that you worship 
truth ; if you see your brother men ruled by error in 
some other portion of the earth — our common mother — 
and you do not both desire and endeavour, as far as lies 
in your power, to overcome that error, you betray your ' 
duty. 

The im^e of God is disfigured in the immortal souls 
of your fellow-men. God wills to be adored through 
His Law, and His law is violated and misinterpreted . - 
Etround you. Human nature is falsified in the millions [ 
of men to whom, even as to you, God has confided the 
associate fulfilment of His design. And do you dare to . 
call yourselves beldevere while you remain inert? 

A People- — Greek, Pole, Itahan, or Circassian — -raises 
the flag of country and independence, and combats, con- 
quers or dies to defend it. What is it that causes your 
hearts to beat at the news of those battles, that makes 
them swell with joy at their victories, and sink with 
sorrow at their defeats ? A man — it may be a foreigner 
in some remote comer of the world — arises, and amidst 
the universal silence, gives utterance to certain ideas 
which he believes to be true ; maintains them through- I 
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out persecutioiij and in chains, or dies upon the scaffold, 
and denies them not "Wherefore do you honour that 
man, and call him saint and martyr ? Why do you 
respect, and teach your children to respect his memoiy ? 
Why do you read so eagerly the prodigies of patriotism 
registered in Grecian history, and relate them to your 
children with a sense of pride, as if they belonged to the 
history of your ancestors ? 

Those deeds of Greece are two thousand years old, 
and belong to an epoch of civiHsation which is not, and 
never can be, yours. Those men whom you still call 
martyrs, perhaps died for a faith which is not yours, 'and 
certainly their death cut short their every hqpe of indi- 
vidual progress on earth. That people whom you admire, 
in its victories or in its fall, is a foreign people, almost 
unknown to you, and speaking a strange tongue. Their 
way of Ufe has no influence on yours. What matters it, 
then, to you, whether they be ruled by Pope or Sultan, 
by the King of Bavaria, the Czar of Bussia, or a free 
government sprung from the consent of the nation ? 

It is that there is in your heart a voice that cries unto 
you : " Those men of two thousand years ago, those 
populations now fighting afar off, that martyr for an idea 
for which you would not die, are your brothers ; brothers 
not only in community of origin and of nature, but in 
community of labour and of aim. Those Greeks passed 
away, but their deeds remained ; and were it not for 
them, you would not have reached your present degree 
of moral and intellectual development. Those popula- 
tions consecrate with their blood an idea of national 
liberty for which you too would combat. That martyr 
proclaimed by his death that man is bound to sacrifice 
all things, and, if need be, life itself, for that which b 
believes to be truth. What matters it that he, and 8 
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of ttose who thua seal their faith with their blnod, cut 
short their individual progress on earth ! God will 
provide for them elsev/here. But it is of import that 
the coming generation, taught by your struggles and your 
sacrifice, may arise stronger and nobler than yon have 
been, in fuller comprehension of the Law, in greater 
adoration of the truth. It is of import that human 
nature, fortified by these examples, may improve, de- 
velope, and realize still further the Design of God on 
earth. And wheresoever human nature shall improve or 
develope, wheresoever a new truth be discovered, where- 
soever a step be taken 00 the path of education, pro- 
gress, and morality ; — that step taken, and that truth 
discovered, will sooner or later benefit all humanity. 

" You are all soldiers in one army : an army which is 
advancing by different paths, and divided into different 
corps, to the conquest of one sole aim. As yet you only 
look to your immediate leaders ; diversity of uniform 
and of watchword, the distances which separate the dif- 
ferent bodies of troops, and the mountains that conceal 
them one from another, frequently cause you to forget 
this great truth, and concentrate your thouglita exclusively 
on your own immediate goal. But there is One above 
you who sees the whole and directs all your movements. 
God alone has the plan of the battle, and he at length 
will unite you in a single camp, beneath a single 
banner." 

How great is the distance between this faith, which 
thrills within our souls, and which will bo the basis of 
the morality of the coming Epoch, and the faith that 
was the basis of the morality of the generations of what 
we term antiquity ! And how intimate is the connec- 
tion between the idea we form of the Divine Government 
and that we form of our own duties I 
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The first men felt God, but without compi 
or even seeking to comprehend Him in His law. They 
felt Him in His power, not in Hia love. They conceived 
a confused idea of some sort of relation between Him 
and their own individuality, but nothing beyond this. 
Able to withdraw themselves but little from the sphere 
of visible objects, they sought to incarnate Him in one 
of these : in the tree tbey bad seen struck by the 
thunderbolt, the rock beside which they had raised their 
tent, the animal which first presented itself before them. 
This w£iB the worship which in the history of Religions 
is termed Fetishism. 

In those days men comprehended nothing beyond the 
Family, the reproduction in a certain form of their own 
individuality : all beyond the family circle were 
strangers, or more often enemies : to aid themselves and 
tbeir families v/bs to them the sole foundation of 
morality. 

In later days the idea of God was enlarged. From 
visible objects men timidly raised their thoughts to 
abstractions ; they learned to generalize, God was no 
longer regarded as the Protector of the family only, but 
of the association of many families, of the cities, of the 
peoples. Thus to feti^iism succeeded polylheiffni, the 
worship of many gods. The sphere of action of morality 
was also enlarged. Men recognised the existence of 
more extended duties than those due to the family 
alone ; they strove for the advancement of the people, 
of the nation. Yet, nevertheless, Humanity was still 
ignored. Each nation stigmatised foreigners as bar- 
barians, regarded them as such, and endeavoured to* 
conquer or oppress them by force or fraud. Each 
nation also contained foreigners or barbarians within its 
own circle ; milUons of men not admitted to join in the 
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religious rites of the citizens, and believed to be of an 
inferior nature ; slaves among free men. The idea of 
the Unity of the human race could only be conceived 
as a consequence of the Unity of God. And the Unity 
of God, though forefelt by a few rare thinkers ot antiquity, 
and Openly declared by Moses (but with the fatal restric- 
tion of believing one sole people His elect) was not a 
creed until towards the close of the Roman 
1, and through the teachings of Christianity. 

Foremost and grandest amid the teachings of Christ 
were these two inseparable truths— T^ere is hut oiie 
Ood ; All men are the sotib of God ; and the promulga- 
tion of these two truths changed the face of the world, 
and enlarged the moral circle to the confines of the 
inhabited globe. To the duties of men towards the 
Family and Country were added duties towards 
Humanity. Man then learned that wheresoever ther« 
existed a human being, there existed a brother ; a 
brother with a soul immortal as his own, destined like 
himself to ascend towards the Creator, and on whom he 
was bound to bestow love, a knowledge of the faith, and 
help and counsel when needed. 

Then did the Apostles utter words of sublime import, 
in prevision of those great truths of which the germ was 
contained in Christianity ; truths which have been 
misunderstood or betrayed by their successors. " For 
aa we have many memhera in one body, and ail 
menibera have not the swme office : ao we, being many, 
are one body in Christ, and every one members one of 
another" (St Paul, Rom, sii 4, 5). 

"And other sheep I have, which are Tiot of this 
fold : therm, also I must bri/ng, and they shall hear my 
voice ; and iJiere shall he one fold, and one shepherd " 
(St John, X. 16). 
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And at the present day, after eighteen hundred years 
of labour, study, and experience, we have yet to develope 
these germs, we have yet to apply these truths, not only 
to f,adi individual, but to all that complex sum of 
human forces and faculties, present and future, which is 
named humanity. AVe have yet to teacb mankind not 
only that Humanity is one sole being, and must be 
governed by one sole law, but that the first article of 
the law is Pfogi'ess; — progress here, on this earth, 
where we are bound to realize, as far as in us lies, the 
design of God, and educate ourselves for higher destinies. 

We have yet to teach mankind that as humanity is 
one sole body, all we, being members of that body, are 
bound to labour for its development, and to seek to 
render its life more harmonious, vigorous, and active. 
We have yet to he convinced that we can only elevate 
ourselves towards God through tlie souls of our fellow- 
men, and that it is our duty to improve and purify 
them, even though they seek not such improvement 
and purification. And we have yet — since only by 
entire humanity can the design of God be fuUy accom- . 
plished here below — we have yet to substitute a work 
of association tending to elevate the mass, for the 
exercise of charity towards individuals, and to organize 
both the family and the country to that aim. 

Other and vaster duties will be revealed to us in the 
future, in proportion as we acquire a clearer and less 
imperfect conception of our law of life. 

Thus does God, the Father, by means of a slow but 
uninterrupted religious education, direct the advance of 
Humanity, and our individual improvement correaponds 
with that advance. 

Our individual improvement corresponds with that 
advance; nor, without the advance and improvement of 
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the whole, may you hope for any lasting improvement j i 
in your moral or material individual condition. Strictly 
speaking, you cannot, even if you would, separate your ■■ 
life from that of humanity. You live in it, by it, and 
for it. Your souls — with the exception of certain men 
of extraordinary power — cannot rid themselves of the 
influence of the elements amongst which they move : 
even as your bodies, however robust, cannot rid them- 
selves of the effects of the corrupt air by which 
they are surrounded. How many are there among 
you, who, knowing that they thereby expose them 
to persecution, yet strive to educate their children 
to absolute truthfulness, in a society where ignorance 
or prejudice enforces silence or concealment of two- 
thirds of their opinions? How many of you strive 
to teach them to despise wealth in a society wherein 
gold is the sole power that obtains respect, influence, 
and honour % What mother is there among you, who, 
although belonging to that faith which adores in Christ 
the voluntary martyr for humanity, yet would not throw 
her arms round her son's neck, and seek to wean him 
from all perilous endeavour to benefit his brother men ? 

And even should you have strength to teach the 
better lesson, would not all Society, with its thousand 
tongues and thousands of evil examples, destroy the 
effect of your words t Can you purify and exalt your 
own souls in an atmosphere of moral degradation and 
contagion ? Or — to descend to your material condition 
— think you it can be duly ameliorated, unless by the 
amelioration of all \ 

Here in England, where I now write, millions of 
pounds sterling are annually bestowed in private 
charity, for the relief of individual misery; yet that 
misery annually increases, and private charity is proved 
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impotent to meet the evil, and tlie necessity of collective 
orgaoic remedies is ever more universally acknowledged. 
And in countries despotically governed, where taxes aud 
reatrictiona are imposed at the sole caprice of the ruler, 
the cost of whose armies, spies, agents, and pensioners, 
is continually increasing, as the necessity of providing for 
the safety of the despotism increases, think you that a 
constant activity and development of industry and 
manufactures is possible ! Think you that it will 
suffice to improve the government and social condition 
of your own country ? No, it will not suffice. No 
nation lives 'exclusively on its own produce at the pre- 
sent day. You live by exchanges, by importation and 
exportation. A foreign nation impoverished, and in 
which the cipher of consumers is diminished, is one 
market the less for you. A foreign commerce ruined in 
consequence of evil administration, produces mischief 
and crises in your own. Failures in America and else- 
where, entail failures in England. Credit now-a-days is 
no longer a national but a European institution. 

Moreover, all other governments will be hostile to 
your national improvements, for there is an alliance 
among the princes, who were among the first to under- 
stand that the social question has become a general 
question at the present day. 

The only lasting hope for you is in the general 
amelioration, improvement, and fraternity of all the 
peoples of Eiu-ope, and, through Europe, of Humanity. 

Therefore, my brothers, in the name of your duty, 
and for the sake of your interest, never forget that your 
first duties — duties without fulfilling which, you cannot 
rightly fulfil tliose towards your country and family — are 
towards Humanity. 

Let your words and your actions be for all men, as 
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Ood IS for all men in His Law and Love. In whatso- 
ever land you live, wheresoever there arises a man 
to combat for the right, the just, and the true, that 
man is your hrother. Wheresoever a man is tortured 
through error, injustice, or tyranuy, that man ia your 
brother. Free men or slaves, you are all brothers. 
You are one in origin, one in the divine law that 
governs you, and one in the goal you are destined to 
attain. Your faith must he one, your actions one, and 
one the baaner under which you combat. Say not, 
Tha language we apeak is different Acta, tears, and 
martyrdom, are a language common to all men, and 
which all understand. Say not, Hv/manity ia too vast, 
and we are too weak. God does not judge the power, 
but the intention. Love Humanity. Ask youraelvea, 
as to every act you commit within the circle of family 
or country : If what 1 now do were done by and for 
all men, would it be beneficial or injurious to hwmanityi 
and if your conscience tell you it would be injurious, de- 
sist : desist, even though it seem that an immediate advan- 
tage to your country or family would be the result. 

Be you the Apostles of this faith : apostles of the 
fraternity of nations, and of that Unity of the human 
race, which, though it be admitted in principle, is denied 
in practice, at the present day. Be such, wheresoever 
and howsoever you are able. Neither God nor man can 
require more of you than this. But I tell you that by 
becoming such, and even — should more be impossible— 
by becoming such to yourselves alone, you will yet serve 
Humanity. God measures the stages of education He 
permits the human race to ascend, by the number and 
the purity of the believers. When the pure among you < 
are many, God, who numbers you, will disclose to you 1 
the way to action. 
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, CHAPTER V. 

185S. 
DUTIES TOWARDS TOUR COUNTRY. 
Your first dut.ieB— first as regards importance — are, as 
I have already told you, towards Humanity. You are 
■m&n before you are either citizens or fatliers. If you 
do not embrace the whole human family in your affec- 
tion, if you do not bear witness to your belief in the 
Unity of that family, consequent upon the Unity of 
God, and in that fraternity among the peoples which is 
destined to reduce that unity to action ; if, wheresoever 
a fellow- creature suffers, or the dignity of human nature 
is violated by falsehood or tyranny — ^you are not ready, 
if able, to aid the unhappy, and do not feel called upon 
to combat, if able, for the redemption of the betrayed or 
oppressed — you violate your law of life, you comprehend 
not that Religion which will be the guide and blessing 
of the future. 

But what can each of you, singly, do for the moral 
improvement and progress of Humanity ! You can 
from time to time give sterile utterance to your 
belief; you may, on some rare occasions, perform some 
act of charity towards a brother man not belonging to 
your own land ;— no more. But charity is not the 
watchword of t!ie Faith of the Future. The watchword 
\ of the faith of the future is Aaaociation, and fraternal 
co-operation of all towards a common aim ; and this is 
as far superior to all charity, as the edifice which all of 
you should unite to raise would be superior to the 
humble hut each one of you might build alone, or with 
the mere assistance of lending and borrowing stone, 
mortar, and tools. 
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But, you tell me, you cannot attempt united action, 
distinct and divided as you are in language, customs, 
tendencies, and capacity. The individual is too insigni- 
ficant, and Humanity too vast. The mariner of Brittany 
prays to God as he puts to sea : Rel'p me, my Ood ! my 
boat is 80 small and thy ocean bo wide ! And this 
prayer is the true expression of the condition of each 
one of yon, until you find the means of infinitely m.ulti- 
plying your forces and powers of action. 

This means was provided for you by God when he 
gave you a country ; when, even as a wiae overseer of 
labour dietributes the various branches of employment 
according to the different capacities of the workmen, ha 
divided Humanity into distinct groups or nuclei upon 
the face of the earth, thus creating the germ of Nation- 
alities. Evil governments have disfigured the divine 
design. Nevertheless you may still trace it, distinctly 
marked out — at least as far as Europe is concerned — 
by the course of the great rivers, the direction of the 
higher mountains, and other geographical conditions. 
They have disfigured it by their conquests, their greed, 
and their jealousy even of the righteous power of others ; 
disfigured it bo far that, if we except England and France 
— there is not perhaps a single country whose present 
boundaries correspond to that design. 

These governments did not, and do not, recognise any 
country save their own families or dynasty, the egotism 
of caste. But the Divine design will infallibly be real- 
ized. Natural divisions, and the spontaneous, innate 
tendencies of the peoples, will take the place of the 
arbitrary divisions sanctioned by evil governments. The 
map of Europe will be re-drawn. The countries of the 
Peoples, defined by the vote of free men, will arise upon 
the ruins of the countries of kings and privileged castes. 
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and between these countries harmony and fraternity will " 
exist. And the common work of Humanity, of general 
amelioration and the gradual discovery and application 
of its Law of life, being distributed according to local 
and general capacities, will be wrought out in peaceful 
and progressive development and advance. Then may 
each one of you, fortified by the power and the affection 
of many millions, all speaking the same language, gifted 
with the same tendencies, and educated by the same 
historical tradition, hope, even by your own single effort, 
to be able to benefit all Humanity. 

my brothers, love your Country ! Our country is 
our Home, the house that God has given us, placing 
therein a numerous family that loves us, and whom we 
love ; a family with whom we sympathise more readily, 
and whom we understand more quickly than we do 
others ; and which, from its being centred round a given 
spot, and from the homogeneous nature of its elements, 
is adapted to a special branch of activity. Our countrjf 
is our common workshop, whence the products of our 
activity are sent forth for the benefit of the whole world ; 
wherein the tools and implements of labour we can most 
usefully employ are gathered together : nor may we 
reject them without disobeying the plan of the Almighty, 
and diminishing our own strength. 

In labouring for our own country on the right prin- 
ciple, we labour for Humanity. Our country is the 
fulcrum of the lever we have to wield for the common 
good. If we abandon that fulcrum, we run the risk of 
rendering ourselves useless not only to humanity but to 
our country itself. Before men can «.s80cicttfl with _t hg 
nations of wh ich \ uman i ty is co mp osed, they cu ist 
have a Nj^tinnal eiiat.ent;^ , There is no true associa- 
tion except among equals. It is only through our 
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' 'country that we can have a recognieed collective exist- 
ence. 

Humanity is a vast array advancing to the cooqueet 
of lands unknown, against enemies both powerful and 
astute. The peoples are the different corps, the divi- 
sions of that army. Each of them has its post assigned 
to it, and its special operation to execute ; and the 
common victory depends upon the exactitude with which 
those distinct operations shall be fulfilled. Disturh not 
the order of battle. Forsake not the banner given to 
you by God. Wheresoever you may be, in the centre 
of whatsoever people cii'cumstances may have placed 
you, be ever ready to combat for the liberty of that 
people should it be necessary, but combat in such wise 
that the blood you shed may reflect glory, not on your- 
selves alone, hut on your country. Say not /, but we. 
Let each man among you strive to incarnate his country 
in himself. Let each man among you regard himself 
as a guarantee, responsible for his fellow-countrymen, 
and learn so to govern his actions as to cause his countiy 
to be loved and respected through him. Your country 
is the sign of the mission God has given you to fulfil 
towards Humanity. The faculties and forces of all her 
sons should be associated in the accomplishment of that 
mission. The true country is a community of free men 
and equals, bound together in fraternal concord to labour 
towards a common aim. You are bound to make it 
and to maintain it such. The country is not an aggre- 
gation, but an association. There is therefore no tnie 
country without an uniform right. There is no true 
country where the uniformity of that right is violated 
by the existence of castes, privilege, and inequality. 
Wliere the activity of a portion of the powers and facul- 
ties of the individual is either cancelled or dormant ; 
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where there is not a common Principle, recognised, ac- 
cepted, and developed by all, there is no true nation, no 
People ; but only a multitude, a fortuitous agglomera- 
tion of men whom circumstances have called together, 
and whom circumstances may again divide. In the 
name of the love you bear your country you must 
peacefully hut untiringly combat the existence of privi- 
lege and inequality in the land that gave you life. 

There is but one sole legitimate privilege, the privi- 
lege of Genius when it reveals itself united with virtue. 
But this is a privilege given by God, and when you 
acknowledge it and follow its inspiration, you do so 
freely, exercising your own reason and your own choice. 
Every privilege which demands submission from you in 
virtue of power, inheritance, or any other right than the 
Right common to all, is a usurpation and a tyranny 
which you are bound to resist and destroy. 

Be your country your Temple. God at the summit ; 
a people of equals at the base. 

Accept no other fonnula, no other moral law, if you 
would not dishonour alike your country and yourselves. 
Let all secondary laws be but the gradual regulation of 
your existence by the progressive application of this 
supreme law. And in order that they may be such, it 
is necessary that ull of you should aid in framing thetn. 
Laws framed only by a single fraction of the citizens, 
can never, in the very nature of things, be other than 
the mere expression of the thoughts, aspirations, and 
desires of that fraction ; the representation, not of the 
Country, hut of a third or fourth part, of a class or zone 
of the country. 

The laws should be the expression of the univeraal 
aspiration, and promote the universal good. TJiey 
should be a pulsation of the heart of the nation. 
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The entile nation should, either directly or indirectly, 
l^Lslata 

By yielding up this mission into the hands of a few, 
you substitute the ^otism of one class for the Country, 
which is the union of all classea 

Country is not a mere zone of territory. The true 
country is the Idea to which it gives birth ; it is the 
Thought of love, the sense of communion which unites 
in one all the sons of that territory. 

So long as a single one amongst your brothers has no 
vote to represent him in the development of the na- 
tional life, so long as there is one left to v^etate in 
ignorance where others are educated, so long as a single 
man, able and willing to work, languishes in poverty 
through want of work to do, you have no country in the 
sense in which country ought to exist — ^the country of 
all and for al]« 

Education, labour, and the franchise, are the three 
main pillars of the nation. Best not until you have 
built them strongly up with your own labour and 
exertions. 

Never deny your sister nations. Be it yours to 
evolve the life of your country in loveliness and strength ; 
free from all servile fears or sceptical doubts ; maintain- 
ing as its basis the People ; as its guide the consequences 
of the principles of its Religious Faith, logicaUy and 
energetically applied ; its strength, the united .streDgth 
of all ; its aim, the fulfilment of the mission given to it 
by God. 

And so long as you are ready to die for Humanity, 
the life of your country will be immortal 
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CHAPTER VI. 

DUTIES TOWABD3 THE FAMILY. 

The Family is tLe Heart's Fatherland. There is in the 
Family an Angel, possessed of a mysterious influence of 
grace, sweetness, nnd love ; an Angel who renders our 
duties leas arid, and our sorrows less bitter. The only 
pure and unalloyed happiness, the only joys untainted 
by grief granted to man on this earth, are-— thanks be 
given to this Angel ! — the happiness and the joys of 
the family. He who, from some fatality of position, 
has been unable to live the calm life of the family, 
sheltered beneath this Angel's wing, has a shadow of 
sadness cast over his soul, and a void in his heart which 
nought can fill, as I who write these pages for you, 
know. 

Bless the God who created this Angel, you who 
share the joys and consolations of the family ! Hold 
them not in hght esteem, because you fancy you might 
iiud more ardent pleasures and more facde consolations 
elsewhere. There is in the family an element rarely 
found elsewhere — the element of durability. Family 
aifections wind themselves round your heart slowly and 
alt unobserved, but, tenacious and enduring as the ivy 
round the tree, they cling to you, hour by hour, 
mingling vrith and becoming a portion of your very 
existence Very often you are unconscious of them, 
because they are a part of yourselves ; but when once 
you lose them, you feel as if an intimate and necessary 
portion of your life were gone. You wander restless 
and unhappy ; it may he that you again succeed in 
finding some brief delights or consolations, hut never 
the supreme consolation of calm : the calm of the waters 
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of the lake, the calm of trusting sleep, a repose like that 
of the child on its mother's breast. 

This Angel of the family is Woman. Whether as 
mother, wife, or sister, woman is the caress of existence, 
the soft sweetness of affection difliised over its fatigues, 
a refies on the individual of that loving Providence 
which watches oyer Humanity. She has in her a 
treasure of gentle consolation sufficient to soothe eveiy 
sorrow. Moreover, she is for each of us the Initiatrix 
of the future. The child learns its first lesson of love 
from its mother's kiss. In the first sacred kiss of the 
beloved one, man learns the lesson of hope and faith 
in life, and hope and faith create that yearning after 
progress, and that power to achieve it step by step — that 
future, in short — whose living symbol is the infant, our 
link with the generations to come. It is through woman 
that the family — with its divine mystery of reproduction 
— points to Eternity. 

Hold then the family sacred, ray brothers ! Look 
upon it as one of the indestructible conditions of life, 
and reject every attempt made to undermine it, either 
by men imbued with a false and brutish philosophy, or 
by shallow thinkers, who, irritated at seeing it too often 
made the nursery of egotism and the spirit of caste, 
imagine, like the savage, that the sole remedy for this 
evil growth is the destruction of the tree itself. 

The conception of the family is not human, but 
divine, and no human power can extinguish it. Like 
the Fatherland — even more than the Fatherland — the 
family is an element of existence. 

I have said even more than the Fatherland. Dis- 
tinctions of country — sacred now — may possibly dis- 
appear whenever man shall bear the moral law of 
Humanity inscribed upon his own heart, but the family 
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will endure while man himself endures. It is the 
cradle of Humanity. Like every other element of 
human life, it is, of course, susceptible of progress, and 
from epoch to epoch its tendencies and aspirations are 
improved, but it can never be cancelled. Your mission 
is ever more to sanctify the family, and to link it ever 
more clo&ely with the country. That wiiich the country 
is to Humanity, the family must be to the country. 
Even as the scope and object of our love of country is, 
as I have told you, to educate you as men, so the scope 
and object of the family is to educate you as citizens. 
The family and the country are the two extreme points 
of one and the same line. And wheresoever this is not 
the case, the family degenerates into egotism ; an 
egotism the more odious and brutal, inasmuch as it . 
prostitutes and perveris from their true aim the most 
sacred things that be — our affections. 

Love and respect Women. Seek in her not merely 
a comfort, but a force, an inspiration, the redoubling of 
your intellectual and moral faculties. 

Cancel from your minds every idea of superiority over 
Woman. You have none whatsoever. 

Long prejudice, an inferior education, and a perennial 
legal inequality and injustice, have created that apparent 
intellectual inferiority which has been converted into an 
argument of continued oppression. 

But doea not the history of every oppression teach ua 
how the oppressor ever seeks his justification and 
support by appealing to a fact of his own creation? 
The feudal castes that withheld education from the sons 
of the people, excluded them on the grounds of that 
very want of education, from the rights of the citizen, 
from the sanctuary wherein laws are framed, and from 
that right of vote which is the initiation of their social 
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mission. The Slaveholders of America declare the black 
race radically inferior and incapable of education, and yet 
persecute those who seek to instruct them. For half-a- 
century the supporters of the reigning families in Italy 
have declai'ed the Italians unfit for freedom* and 
meanwhile, by their laws, and by the brute force of 
hireling armies, they close every path through which we 
might overcome the obstacles to our improvement, where 
such really exist, as if tyranny could ever be a means of 
educating men for liberty. 

Now, we men have ever been, and still are, guilty of 
a similar crime towards woman. Avoid evp»- the 
shadow or semblance of this crime : there is none ■ 
heavier in the sight of God, for it divides the human 
family into two classes, and imposes or accepts the sub- 
jugation of one class to the other. 

In the sight of God the Father there is neither moTi 
nor ivoinan. There is only the human being, that 
being in whom, whether the form be of male or female, 
those characteristics which distinguish humanity from 
the brute creation are united — namely, the social ten- 
dency, and the capacity of education and progress. 

Wberesoever these characteristics exist, the kuTnan 
nature is revealed, and thence perfect equality both of 
rights and of duties. 

Like two distinct branches springing from the same 
trunk, man and woman are varieties springing from the 
common basis — Humanity. There is no inequality 
between them, but, even as is often the case among 
men, diversity of tendency and of special vocation. Are 
two notes of the same musical chord unequal or of dif- 
ferent nature ) Man and woman are the two notes with- 
out which the Human chord is impossible. 

• Written in 16&8. '-^ f'^A^^J ' '<'* 
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Suppose two peoples, — one of wLich \& called by cir- 
cumstances and by special tendencies to tbe mission of 
diffijsing the idea of human association by means of 
colonisation, and the other to teach that idea by the 
production of universally -ad mired literature and art : 
are their general rights and duties therefore different % 
Both of these peoples are, consciously or unconsciously. 
Apostles of the same Divine idea, equals and brothera 
in that idea. 

Man and Woman, even as these two peoples, fulfil 
different functions in Humanity, but these functions are 
equally sacred ; equally manifestations of that Thought 
of God which He has made the soul of the universe. 

Consider woman, therefore, as the partner and com- 
panion, not merely of your joys and sorrows, but of your 
thoughts, your aspirations, your studies, and your en- 
deavours after social amelioration. Consider her your 
equal in your civil and political life. Be ye the two 
human wings that lift the sanl towards the Ideal we are 
destined to attain. The Mosaic Bible baa declared : 
GoA crtated tfw/n, mxA wmn,aih jrotn mon; but your 
Bible, the Bible of the Future, will proclaim that GoA 
created Humanity, made manifest in the woman *nti 
the TfwiTi.* 

Love the children given to you by God, but love 
them with a true, deep, and earnest affection ; not with 
the enervated, blind, unreasoning love, which is but 
egotism in you, and ruin to tliem. In the name of all 
that is most sacred, never forget that through them 
you have in charge the future generations ; that towards 
them, as souls confided to your keeping, towards 
Humanity, and before God, you are under the heaviest 
responsibility known to mankind. You are bound to 
* Appendix C. 
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initiate yoiir children, not merely to the joys and desires 
of life, but to life itself ; to its duties, and to its moral 
law of government. Few mothers, few fathers, in this 
irreligious age — and even especially in the wealthier 
classes^ — understand the true gravity of their educational 
mission. Few mothers, few fathers, remember that the 
numerous victims, the incessant struggles, and the life- 
long martyrdoms of our day, are in a great measure the 
fruit of the egotism instilled thirty years back by the 
weak mothers and heedless fathers who allowed their 
children to accustom themselves to regard life, not as a 
mission and a duty, but as a search after happiness, and 
a study of their own wellheing. For you, the sons of 
labour, these dangers are less : the greater number of 
you know only too well what it is to live the life of 
privation. But, compelled by your inferior social posi- 
tion to constant toil, you are also less able to bestow 
upon your children a fitting education. Nevertheless, 
even you can in part fulfil your arduous mission, both by 
word and by example. 

You can do it by example. 

"Your children will resemble you, and become corrupt 
or virtuous in proportion as you are yourself corrupt or 
virtuous. How shall they become honest, charitable, 
and hiimane, if you are without charity for your 
brothers? How shall they restrain their grosser appe- 
tites, if they see you given up to intemperance ? How 
shall they preserve their native innocence, if you shrink 
not from offending their modesty by indecent act or 
obscene word ! You are the living model by which 
their pliant nature is fashioned. It depends then upon 
you, whether your children be men or brutes." (I^meu- 
nais. Words 0/ a Believer). 

And you may educate your children by your words. 
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Speak to them of your country ; of what she was, and 
IB, and ought tu be. At evening, when beneath the 
smile of their mother, and amid the innocent prattte of 
your children seated on your knee, you forget the day's 
fatigue, repeat to them the names and deeds of the good 
men who have loved their country and the people, and 
who have striven, amid sorrows, calumny, and persecu- 
tion, to elevate their destiny. Instil into their young 
hearts the strength to resist injustice and oppression. 
Let them learn from your lips, and the calm approval of 
their mother, how lovely is the path of virtue ; how 
noble it is to become apostles of the truth, how holy to 
sacrifice themaelvea, if need be, for their fellows. Infuse 
into their tender minds, not merely the energy of resist- 
ance to every false or unjust authority, but due reverence 
for the sole legitimate and true authority — that of virtue 
crowned by genius. See that they grow up enemies 
alike to tyranny and anarchy, and in the Religion of a 
conscience inspired, but not enchained by tradition. 

The nation is bound to aid you.in this work. And you 
have a right to exact this aid in your children's name. 
There is no true nation without a National education. 

Love and reverence your Parents. Let not the family 
that issues from you make you unmindful of that from 
which you sprang. Too often do the new ties weaken 
the old, whereas they should be but another link in the 
chain of love that should unite the "three generations of 
the family in one. Surround the gray hairs of your 
mother and father with tender affection and respectful 
care even to their last day. Strew their path to the 
tomb with flowers. Let your constant love shed a per- 
fume of faith and immortality over their weary souls. 
And be the affection you bestow on your own parents a 
pledge of that you shall receive from your children. 
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Parents, Bisters, brothers, wives, and childreD, be they 
all to you as Ijranches springing from the same stem. 
Sanctify the family by unity of love, and make of it tlie 
Temple wherein you uuite to hear sacrifice to your 
country. 

I know not whether you will be happy if you act 
thus ; but I do know that even in the midst of adversity 
you will find that serene peace of the heart, that repose 
of the tranquil conscience, which will give you strength 
in every trial, and cheer your souls with a glimpse of 
heavenly a^ure even in the darkest storm. 



CHAPTER Vir. 

DUTIES TOWARDS YOURSELVES. 

I HAVE already said to you ; Yo'u, have life, therefore 
you have a Law of life. To devdope youraelvea, to act 
and live according to your Law of life, is your Jvrst or 
rather your sole Duty. 

I have told you that God has given you two means of 
arriviug at a knowledge of your law of life. He has . 
given you your own cgQscience, and the- conscience of 
Humanity, the common consent of yonr fellow-men. I 
Lave told you that whenever, on interrogating your own 
conscience, you find its voice in harmony with the mighty 
voice of the human race transmitted to you by history, 
you may be certain of holding an immutable aud eternal 
truth. 

At present it is difficult for you fitly to interrogate 
this mighty voice of Humanity transmitted by history. 
You are in want of really good popular hooks on this 
subject, or you have not time Jo study them. But the 
men whose intellect and virtue have rendered them the 
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best exponents of historical study, and of the science of 
Humanity, during the last half century, have deduced 
from them some of the characteristics of our Law of 
life. 

They have discovered that our human nature is easen- 
tially social, and susceptible of education. They have 
discerned that as there is, and can be, but one sole God, so 
there is, and can be, but one sole Law, governing alike 
•mdivldual and collective man. They have discerned 
that the fundamental character of this law is Progress. 

From this truth — irrefutable, because confirmed by 
every branch of human knowledge — are deduced all your 
duties towards yourselves, and also all your rightfi. The 
last may be summed up in one, viz. — the right to be in 
no way impeded, and to be to a certain extent assisted, 
in the fidfiVment of your dutiea. You are, and you 
feel within you that you are, free agents. All the 
sophisms of the wretched philosophy that seeks to sub- 
stitute the doctrine of I know not what fatalism to the 
cry of our human conscience, avail not to silence the two 
invincible witnesses in favour of human liberty — RemOTee 
and Martyrdom. 

From Socrates to Jesus, from Jesus down to the men 
who, from time to time, still die for their coimtry, all 
the martyrs of Faith protest against the servile doctrine, 
and cry aloud unto you : "We also loved life, we also 
loved the beings who made that life dear, and who im- 
plored us to yield. Every impulse of our hearts cried 
Live ! But, for the salvation of the generations to come, 
we chose to die." 

From Cain down to the vulgar spy of the present day, 
all the betrayers of their fellows, all the men who have 
chosen the path of evil, have heard and hear in the 
depths of their secret soul a voice of blame, disquiet, and 
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reproof, which says unto them : " Wherefore did you 
forsake the right ^ath ? " 

You are free agents, and therefore responsihle. From 
this moral liherty reaulta your right to political liberty, 
your duty to achieve it and maintain it inviolate, and 
the duty of others not to I'estrain you therein. 

You are susceptible of Education, There ia in each 
of you a certain sum of moral tendencies and intellectual 
capacity to which education alone can give life and 
movement, and which, if uneducated, remain inert and 
sterile, or but reveal themselves by fits, and without 
regular development. Education is the bread of the 
soul. Even as physical oi^anic life is unable to flourish 
and expand without material aliment, so does our moral 
and intellectual life require for its expansion and mani- 
festation the external influence, and the assimilation — 
in part at least — of the afiections and tendencies of 
others. 

Individual life springs up like the flower. Each variety 
is gifted with a special existence and a special character, 
upon the common soil, and is nourished by the elements 
common to the life of all The individual is an offshoot 
of Humanity, and alimente and renews its vital forces in 
the vital force of Humanity. This work of alimentation 
and renovation is accomplished by Education, which 
transmits (directly or indirectly) to the individual, the 
results of the progress of the whole human race. 
Education therefore is not merely a necessity of yourj 
true Ufe ; it ia also as a holy comnmnion with yourj 
fellow-men, with the generations who lived (that is to 
say, thought and actetl) before you, that you are bound 
to obtain for yourselves a moral and intellectual educa- 
tion, which shall embrace and fecundate all the fiicultiea 
which God has given you, even as seed to fructify, and 
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wberewith to constitute and maintain the link between 
your individual life and the life of collective Humanity. 

And in order that this work of education may be 
more rapidly achieved, in order that your individual life 
may be more intimately and surely linked with the 
collective life of your brothers — the life of Humanity — 
God has created you beings eminently social. 

Each of the inferior beings can live alone, without 
communion save with Nature, with the elements of the 
physical world. You cannot You have need of your 
brother men at every step, and cannot satisfy the 
simplest wants of your existence without aiding yourself 
by their work. Superior to all other beings when in 
association with your fellows, you are, when isolated, 
inferior in force to many of the lower animals, weak, and 
incapable of development and of fulness of life. Ail the 
noblest aspirations of your heart — such as love of country 
— even the least elevated — such as the desire of glory 
and praise — indicate your innate tendency to mingle 
your existence with the life of the millions by whom 
you are surrounded. 
^[ You are then created for Association. 

Association centuples your strength ; it makes the 
thoughts of others, and the progress of others, your own, 
while it elevates and sanctifies your nature through the 
affections, and the growing sentiment of the unity of the 
human family. In proportion aa your association with 
your brother men is extended, in proportion as it is 
intimate and comprehensive, will you advance on the 
path of individual improvement. The law of life can- 
not be fulfilled in its entirety, save by the united labour 
of alL For every step taken in progress, for every new 
discovery of a portion of that law, history shows a cor- 
responding extension of human association, a more 
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extended contact and communication between peoples 
and peoples. 

Before the first Christiana came to declare the unity 
of human nature, in opposition to the pagan philosophy 
that admitted two human natures (that of the master 
and that of the slave), the Roman people had already 
carried their eagles across all the known countries of 
Europe. 

Before the papacy (haleful to mankind at the present 
day, but useful during the first ages of its institution) 
proclaimed ih-t superiority of Spintual to Temporal 
Authorial/, the barbarian invaders had violently brought 
into contact the Latin and Germanic ■worids. 

Before the idea of liberty — as applied not only to 
individuals but to peoples — had produced the conception 
of nationality which now agitates and is destined to 
triumph in Europe, the wars of the Kevolution and the 
Empire, had aroused and called into action an element 
until then remote, the Slavonian peoples. 

Finally, you are progressive beings. 

This word of Progaess, unknown to antiquity, is 
destined henceforth to be a sacred word to Humanity. 
In it is included an entire social, political, and religious 
transformation. The ancients, the men of the old 
Oriental and Pagan religions, believed in fate, in 
chance, in a hidden incomprehensible power, the arbi- 
trator of human things ; a Power alternately creator and 
destroyer, the action of which man was neither able to 
understand, accelerate, nor promote. They believed 
man to be incapable of founding any stable or permanent 
work on earth. They believed that nations, destined to 
move for ever in a circle, similar to that descri 
individuals here below, arose, became powerful 
in decay, doomed inlallibly to perish. 
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With a mental horizon thus restricted, and destitute 
of all historical knowledge save that of their own nation, 
or it might be of their own city, they regarded the 
human race as a mere aggregate of men, without any 
general collective life or law, and based their ideas 
solely upon the contemplation of the individual The 
natural consequence of sucii a doctrine was a disposition 
to accept all dominant and ruling fixcts, without hoping 
or endeavouring to modify them. Where circumstances 
had produced a republican form of government, the men 
of that day were republicans ; where despotism existed, 
they were its submissive slaves, indifferent to progress. 
And both under the republican and tyrannic govern- 
ments, the human family was everywhere divided, 
either into four castes, as in the East, or into two (the 
free citizens and the slaves), as in Greece. This division 
into castes, and the doctrine of the two natures of men, , 
were accepted by all, even by the most powerful intel- il 
lects of the Greek world, Plato and Aristotle. The ' 
emancipation of your class would have been an impossi- 
bility among such men as these. 

The men who, with the word of Christ Upon their lips, 
founded a religion superior to Paganism or the religions of 
theEast.had but dimly foreseen, not grasped or assimilated, 
the sacred idea contained in this word Progress. They 
understood the idea of the unity of the human race, and 
the unity of the Law ; they understood the idea of the 
perfectibility of man, but they did not comprehend that 
God has given man the power of realizing it by his own 
efforts, nor the mode by which it has to be achieved. 
They also limited themselves to deducing the rule of 
life from the contemplation of the individual. Humanity, 
BB a collective being, remained unknown to them. 

They comprehended the idea of a Providence, and 
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substituted it for the Fatality of the ancients ; but in 
this Providence they saw only the protector of the in- 
dividual, not the Law of Humanity. Finding them- 
selves placed between the immense ideal of perfectibility 
they had faintly conceived, and the poor brief life of the 
individual, they felt the necessity of an intermediate 
term or link between man and God ; but, not having 
reached the idea of Collective humanity, they had re- 
couise to that of a divine incarnation, and declared faith 
in this dogma to be the sole source of strength, of salva- 
tion, of grace to man. 

Not suspecting the continuous Revelation transmitted 
from God to man, through Humanity, they believed in 
an unique, immediate revelation, vouchsafed at a parti- 
cular time, and by a special favour of God. Tliey per- 
ceived the link that unites man with his Creator, but 
tbey perceived not the link that unites all men, past, 
present, and future, in Humanity on earth. 

The sequence of generations being of little moment to 
those who comprehended nothing of the action of one 
generation on another, they accustomed themselves to 
disregard it. They endeavoured to detach man from 
the earth, from all that regarded Humanity at large, 
and ended by regarding the earth itself (which they 
abandoned to the existing Powers, and deemed a mere 
sojourn of expiation) as in antagonism to that Heaven 
to which man might, by the help of faith and grace, 
ascend, but from which all wanting in faith and grace 
were exiled. 

Believing Revelation to have been immediate and 
unique at a given period, tliey thence deduced the 
impossibility of all addition thereunto, and the conse- 
quent infallibility of its depositaries. They forgot that 
the Founder of their religion had come, not to destroy 
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the law, but to add to and continue it ; they forgot the 
solemn occasion when, with a sublime intuition of the 
future, Jesu.s declared " that he had many things yet to 
say, hut men could not hear them then, but that after 
him would come the Spirit of truth, who would speak 
not of himself, but whatsoever he should hear, that he 
shonld speak" (St John xvi. 7, 12, 13, 25, et passim); 
words prophetic of the idea of Progress, of collective in- 
spiration, and of the continuous revelation of the truth 
through the medium of Humanity. 

The whole edifice of the faith that succeeded P^anism 
ia founded on the bases I have described. It is clear 
that your earthly emancipation cannot be founded upon 
these bases alone. 

Thirteen hundred years after the above sublime words 
of Jesus were spoken, a man, an Italian, the greatest of 
Italians, wrote the following truths : 

" God is One. The universe is a Thought of God ; 
the universe therefore is also One. All things spring 
from God. All things participate in the Divine nature, 
more or leas, according to the end for which they are 
created, Man is the noblest of created things. God 
has given to man more of his own nature than to the 
others. Everything that springs from God tends towards 
that amount of perfectibility of which it ia susceptible. 
The capacity of perfectibihty is indefinite in man. 
Humanity ia One. God has created no useless thing. 
Humanity exists ; hence there must be a single aim for 
all men, a work to he achieved by all. The human 
race must therefore work in unity, so that all the intel- 
lectual forcea diffuaed among men may obtain the highest 
possible development in the sphere of thought and action. 
There exists therefore one Universal Religion for the 
human race." 
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The man who wrote these words was called Dante. 
Every city of Italy, when Italy shall be free, is bound 
to raise a monument to his memory, for these ideas con- 
tain the germ of the Religion of the future. He wrote 
thus in Latin and in Italian, in two books, entitled i)e 
Monarchia and II Convito, works difficult of compre- 
hension, and neglected at the present day even by the 
literary men of his own country. But ideas, once sown 
in the intellectual world, never die. Others reap and 
gather them up, even while forgetting whence they 
sprang. Ail men admire the oak, but who thinks of 
the acorn from which it grew ? The germ planted by 
Dante struck root, was fecundated from time to time by 
some powerful intellect, and the tree bore fruit towards 
the close of the last century. The idea of Proa;ress, as 
the Law of life, accepted, developed, and verified by his- 
tory and confirmed by science, became the banner of the 
future. At the present day there is no earnest thinker 
with whom it is not the cardinal point of his labour and 
endeavour. 

We now know that the law of life ia PbooeesSt — 
progress for the individual, progress for Humanity. 

Humanity fuliib the law on earth : the individual, on 
earth and elsewhere. 

One sole God, one sole Law. That law has been, is, 
and will be, gradually but inevitably f\dfilled by Hu- 
manity from the first moment of its existence. 

Truth does not manifest itself suddenly, nor entire. 

A continuous Revelation, from epoch to epoch, makes 
manifest to man a fragment of the truth, a word of the 
Law. 

The discovery of every one of these words modifies 
human life by a sensible advance on the path of im- 
provement, and constitutes a belief, a Faith. 
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The development of the Religious Idea ia then in- 
definitely progressive, and successive beliefs, each one 
developing and purifying that idea, contribute, like the 
columos of a temple, to build up the Pantheon of Hu- 
manity, the one grand, sole Religion of our earth. 

The men most blessed by God with genius and virtue 
are its Apostles : the People — the collective sense of 
Humanity — its Interpreter ; accepting that revelation 
of the truth, transmitting it from generation to genera- 
tion, and reducing it to practice, by applying it to the 
different branches and manifestations of human life. 

" Humanity ia as a man who lives and learns for 
ever." 

Therefore fhere is not, there cannot be, infallibility 
either in man or Powers ; there is not, there cannot be, 
any privileged caste of depositaries or interpreters of the 
Law; there is not, tliere cannot be, need of any inter- 
preter between God and man, save Humanity. 

God, by ordaining the accomplishment of a providen- 
tial design of progressive education for Humanity, and 
infusing the instinct of progress into the heart of every 
man, granted to human nature the capacity and the 
power to fulfil that design. 

Individual man, a free and responsible creature, ia 
able to use or abuse the faculties given to him, in pro- 
portion as he follows the path of duty or yields to the 
seductions of a blind egotism. He may thus delay or 
accelerate his own progress, but the Providential design 
can be cancelled by no human means. The education 
of Humanity mivM be completed. Thus do we even 
see the barbarian invasions, which from time to time 
threaten to extinguish the existing civilization, result In 
a new civilization, superior to the former, and diffused 
over a wider zone, and even individual tyranny subse- 
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quently produce a more rapid and vigorous growtli of 
liberty. 

Progress, the Law, will bs fulfilled on earth even as 
elsewhere. 

There is no aatagoaiBm between earth and heaven, 
and it is blasphemous to imagine that God's work, the 
ffovie He has given us, may be by us despised, and 
abandoned to the influence of evil, egotism, or tyranny, 
without sin. 

The earth is no sojourn of expiation. It is the home 
wherein we are to strive towards the realization of that ' 
ideal of the true and just of which each man has in 
his own soul the germ. It is the ladder towards that 
condition of Perfection which we can only reach by 
glorifying God in Humanity, through our own works, 
and by consecrating ourselves to realize in action all that 
we may of His design. The judgment that will be held 
on each of us, and that will either decree our ascent one 
etep on the ladder of Perfection, or doom us mournfully 
to pursue again the stage already trod, will be founded on 
the amount of good dona to our brothers, on the degree 
of progress to which we have aided them to ascend. 

Associuiion, ever more intimate and more 9xtended 
with our fellow-men, is the means by which our strength 
will be multiplied ; the field wherein we fulfil our duties, 
and reduce the law of progress to action. We must 
strive to make of Humanity one single family, every 
member of which shall be himself a reflex of the moral 
law, for the benefit of tbe others. And as the gradual 
perfection of Humanity is accomplished from epoch to 
epoch, from generation to generation, so the perfection 
of the individual is wrought out from existence to ex- 
istence, more or less rapidly in proportion to our own 
labour and effort. 
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These are some of the truths contained in that word 
Progress, from which the religion of the future will 
Bpriug, In its name only can your emancipation be 
achieved. 



CHAPTER VIII 



You live. The life which is in you is not the work of 
chance ; the word chance is void of meaning, and was 
invented to express the ignorance of mankind in certain 
things. The life which is in you comes from God, and 
in its progressive development it reveals an intelligent 
design. Your life, then, has necessarily a scope, aji 
aim. 

Tlie ultvmate aim for which we were created is still 
unknown to us : it cannot he otherwise ; but this is no 
leasou why we should deny its existence. Does the 
infant know the aim towards which it must tend through 
the family, the country, and humanity J No ; hut this 
aim exists, and we are beginning to comprehend it for 
him. Humanity is the infant of God : He knows the 
end and aim towards which it must develope itself 

Humanity is only now beginning to understand that 
progress is the law. It is beginning vaguely to com- 
prehend somewhat of the universe by which it is sur- 
rounded ; hut the majority of the individuals that 
compose it are still incapable, through barbarism, sla- 
very, or the absolute absence of all education, of study- 
ing that law and obtaining a knowledge of that universe ; 
both of which it is necessary to comprehend before we 
can truly know ourselves. 

Only a minority of the men who people our little 
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Europe arc as yet capable of developing themselvea 
towards the right use and understanding of their own 
intellectual faculties. 

Amongst yourselves, deprived as the greater number 
of you are of instruction, and bowed down beneath the 
necessity of an ill-organized physical labour, those 
faculties lie dormant, and are unabJe to bring their 
tribute to raise the pyramid of science. How then 
should we pretend as yet to understand that which will 
require the associate labour of the whole ? Wherefore 
rebel against our not having already achieved that which 
will constitute the last stage of progress, while, few in 
number, and still disunited, we are but learning to lisp 
its sacred name \ 

Let us resign ourselves then to our ignorance of those 
things which must yet a long while remain inaccessible 
to US, and let us not in childish anger abandon the study 
of the truths we may discover. Impatience and human 
pride have destroyed or misled more souls than delibe- 
rate wickedness. This is the truth which the ancients 
sought to express when they told us how the despot 
who strove to scale the heavens, succeeded only in build- 
ing up a Babel of confusion, and how the giants who 
attacked Olympus, were cast down by the thunderbolt, 
and buried beneath our volcanic mountains. 

That of which it is important to be convinced is this, 
that whatever be the end and aim towards which we 
are created, we can only reach it through the progressive ' 
development and exercise of our intellectual faculties. 
Our faculties are the instruments of labour given to ub 
by God, It is therefore a necessity that their develop- 
ment be aided and promoted, and their exercise pro- 
tected and free. 

Without liberty you cannot fulfil any of your duties. 
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Therefore have you a right to liberty and a duty to 
wrest it at all risks from whatsoever Power shall seek to 
withhold or deny it. 

Without liberty there is no true morality, because if 
there be not free choice between good and evil ; between 
devotion to the common progress and the spirit of 
egotism, there can be no responsibility. 

Without liberty there is no true Society, because 
association between free men and slaves is impossible ; 
there can only exist the rule of the one over the others. 

Liberty is sacred, as the individual, of whose life it 
is the reflex, is sacred. Where liberty is not, life is 
reduced to a mere oi^nic function, and when man 
allows the violation of his liberty, be is false to his own 
nature, and rebels against the decree of God. There ia 
no true liberty whenever a caste, a family, or a man, 
assumes to rule over others in virtue of a pretended 
right divine, or from any privilege of birth or riches. 
Liberty must be for all men, and in the face of all men. 

God does not delegate the Sovereign power to any 
individual. That degree of sovereign power which cait 
be justly represented on this earth, haa been entrusted 
by God to Humanity, to the Nations, to Society. And 
even that ceases, and is withdrawn from those collective 
fractions of Humanity, whensoever they cease to wield 
it for good, and in accordance with the providential 
design. The sovereign rule therefore exists of right in 
none, the true sovereignty being in the Ai/m, and in 
those acts which bring us nearer to that. These acts, 
and the aim towards which we are advancing, must be 
submitted to the judgment of all. There is not, there- 
fore, there cannot be, any permanent Sovereignty. 

The institution which we term Government is merely 
a Direction, a mission confided to a few in order more 
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speedily to attain the national intent or Aim ; and 
should that mission be betrayed, the power of direction 

confided to those few must cease. 

Every man called to the Government is an adminis- 
trator of the common Thought. ' He should be elected, 
and be subject to have hia election revoked whensoever 
he misconceives or deliberately opposes that thought. 

Therefore, I repeat, there can exist neither family nor 
caste possessing the governing power in its own right, 
without a violation of your liberty. How could you call 
yourselves free, in the face of men possessing the power 
to command you without your consent ? The Republic 
ia then the only logical and truly legitimate form of 
government. 

Yon have no master save God in heaven, and the 
People on earth. Whensoever you discover a line of 
the law, of the will of God, you are bound to bless and 
obey it. Whensoever the people, the Collective Unity 
of your brother men, shall declare that such is their 
belief, you are hound to bow the head, and abstain from 
any act of rebellion. But there are certain things con- 
stituting your own individuality, and which are essential 
elements of human life. Over these not even the People 
has any right. No majority may decree tyranny, or 
destroy or alienate its own freedom. You cannot em- 
ploy force against the people that should commit this 
suicidal act, but there exists and lives eternally in each of 
you a right of protest, in the manner circumstances may 



You must have liberty in all that is indispensable to 
the moral and material aliment of life : personal liberty, 
liberty of locomotion, liberty of religious faith ; liberty 
of opinion upon all subjects, liberty of expressing that 
opinion through the ftess, or by any other peaceful 
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means ; liberty of association in order to render that 
opinion fruitful by cultivation, and by contact with the 
thoughts and opinions of others ; liberty of labour, and 
of trade and commerce with its produce ; all these are 
things which may not be taken from you (save in a few 
exceptional cases which it is unnecessary here to enu- 
merate) without your having a right to protest. 

No one has any right to imprison you, or subject you 
to personal espionage or restraint in the name of society, 
without telling you wherefore, telling it you with the 
least possible delay, and immediately conducting you 
before the judicial power of tho country. No one has 
any right of persecution, intolerance, or exclusive legis- 
lation as to your religious opinions : no voice, save the 
grand peaceful voice of Humanity, has any right to in- 
terpose itself between God and your conscience. 

God has given you the faculty of thouglit : no one 
haa a right to suppress or restrain its expression, which is 
the act of communion between your soul and the souls of 
your brother men, and is our one sole means of progress. 
The Press must be absolutely free. The rights of in- 
tellect are inviolable, and every preventive censorship is 
tyranny. Society may, however, punish the errors of 
the Press, or the teaching of crime or immorahty, juBt 
as it may punish any other description of error. This 
right of punishment (decreed in virtue of a solemn 
pubhc judgment) is a consequence of our human respon- 
sibility; but every anterior intervention is a negation of 
liberty. 

The right of peaceful association is as sacred as 
thought itself. God gave us the tendency to association 
as a perennial means of progress, and as a pledge of that 
Unity which the human family is destined one day to 
attain. 
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No power, then, has a right to limit or impede asso- 
ciation. 

It is the duty of each of you to employ the life given 
him by God ; to preserve it, and to develope it ; each of 
you then is bound to labour, as the sole means of its 
material support. Labour is sacred. No one has a 
right to impede it, forbid it, or render it impossible by 
arbitrary regulations. No one has any right to forbid 
tree trade in its productions. Your country is your 
lawful market, which no one may limit or restrain. 

But when all these various forma of liberty shall be 
held sacred, when the State shall be constituted accord- 
ing to the universal will, and in such wise that each 
individual shall have every path towards the free de- 
velopment of his faculties thrown open before him, — ■ 
forget not that high above each and every individual 
stands the intent and Aim, which it is your duty to 
achieve, your own moral perfectibility, and that of 
others, through an ever more intimate aud extended 
communion between all the members of the human 
family, so that the day may come when all shall recog- 
nise one sole Law. 

"Your task is to found the Universal Family, to 
build up the City of God, and unremittingly to labour 
towards the active, progressive fulfilment of His great 
work in Humanity. 

" When each of you, loving all men as brothers, shall 
reciprocally act like brothers ; when each of you, seeking 
his own wellbeing in the wellbeiug of all, shall identify 
his own life with the life of all, and his own interest 
with the interest of all ; when each shall be ever ready 
to sacrifice himself for all the members of the Common 
Family, equally ready to sacrifice themselves for him ; 
moat of the evils which now weigh upoii the human rs 
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will disappear, as the gathering vapoura of the horizon 
vanish on the rising of the sun ; and the will of God 
will be fulfilled, for it is His will that love shall 
gradually unite the scattered members of Humanity and 
organize them into a single whole, so that Humanity 
may be one, even as He is One."* 

Let not these words, the words of a man whose lifi- 
and death were holy, and who loved the people and their 
future with an immense love, ever be forgotten by you, 
my brothers. Liberty is but a tiieans. Woe unto you 
'T'and to your future, should you ever accustom yourselves 
to regard it as the end ! Your own individuality 
has its rights and duties, which may not be yielded 
up to any ; but woe unto you and to your future, 
should the respect you owe imto that which constitute.s 
your individual life, ever degenerate into the fatal crime 
of egotism. 

t Liberty is not the negation of all authority : it is the 
Ration of every authority that fails to represent the 
lloctive Aim of the nation, or that presumes to impose 
maintain itself upon any other basis than that of your 
e consent 

In these later days the sacred idea of liberty has been 
perverted by sophistical doctrines. Some have reduced 
it to a narrow and immoral egotism ; have made self 
everything, and have declared the aim of all social 
organization to be the satisfafition of its desires. Others 
have declared that all government and all authority are 
necessary evils, to be restricted and restrained as far 
as possible ; that liberty has no limit, and that the aim 

iof all society is that of indefinitely promoting liberty, 
which man has the right of using or abusing, provided 
his doing bo result in no direct evil to otbei 
* amennais, Livre du Peuple, iu. 
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that government has no other mission than that of pre- 
venting one individual from injuring another. 

Reject these false doctrines, ray brothers ! The first 
has generated the egotism of class : the second makes of 
society — which, well oi^anised, would be the represen- 
tation of your collective life and aim — naught better 
than the soldier or police-officer commissioned to 
maintain an external and apparent peace. 

The tendency of all such doctrines is to convert 
liberty into anarchy ; to cancel the idea of collective 
moral improvement, and that mission of Progress which 
society ought to assume. If you should understand 
liberty thus, you would deserve to lose it, and sooner or 
later you would lose it. 

Your liberty vrill be sacred so long as it shall be I 
governed by and evolved beneath an idea of duty, of I 
faith in the common perfectibility. " 

Your liberty will flourish, protected by God and man, 
60 long as you hold it— not as the right to use or abuse 
your faculties in the direction it may please you to 
select — but as the right of free choice , according to your 
separate tendencies — of the means of doing good. 



CHAPTER IX. 

EDUCATION. 

God has created you susceptible of Education. There- 
fore it is your duty to educate yourselves as far as lies 
in your power, and it is your right that the society to 
which you belong shall not impede your education, but 
assist you in it, and supply you with the means thereof 
when you have them not, 
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Your liberty, your rights, your emancipation from 
every injustice in your social position, the task which 
each of you is bound to fulBl on earth — all these depend 
upon the degree of education you are able to attain. 

Without education you are incapable of rightly choos- 
ing between good and evil ; you cannot acquire a true 
knowledge of your rights ; you cannot attain that 
participation in political life without which your 
complete social emancipation is impossible ; you cannot 
arrive at a correct definition and comprehension of your 
own mission. 

Education is the bread of your soul. Without it 
your faculties he dormant and unfruitful, even aa the 
vital power lies sterile in the seed cast into untilled soil, 
and deprived of the benefits of irrigation and the watch- 
ful labour of the agriculturist. 

At the present day your chiss is either uneducated, or 
receives its education at the hands of men or govern- 
ments who, having no ruling principles to guide them, 
necessarily mutilate or misdirect it. Present directors 
of education imagine that they have fulfilled their duties 
towards you when they have opened a certain number of 
schools — distributed unequally over the territory they 
govern — wherein your children Tixay receive a certain 
degree of elementary instruction, consisting principally 
of reading, writing, and arithmetic. 

Such teaching is properly called itistniction, and it 
differs and is as distinct from true education, as the 
various organs of our existence differ and are distinct 
from our life. The organs of existence are not our life. 
They are the mere instruments of our life, and its means 
of manifestation ; they neither govern nor direct it ; they 
are equally the manifestation of the holiest or the most 
corrupt life ; and just so does instruction provide the 
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means of putting in practice that which is taught by 
education, but it can never take the place of education. 

Education addresses itself to the moral faculties ;l| 
instruction to the intellectual. The first developcs inj 
man the knowledge of his duties ; the second gives him 
the capacity of achieving them. Without instruction, 
education would be too often inefficient ; without educa- 
tion, instruction is a lever deprived of its fulcrum. 

You know how to read. What avails this knowledge 
if you are unfit to judge between the books containing 
error and those containing truth % You have learned to 
communicate your thoughts to your fellow-men in writ- 
ing. What avails this knowledge, if your thoughts are 
the mere reflex of your own egotism ? 

Instruction, like wealth, is either a source of good or 
of evil, according to the manner and motive of its use. 
Consecrated to aid the progress of all, it is a means of 
civilisation and of liberty ; turned to mere personal 
uses, it becomes an agent of tyranny and corruption. 

In Europe at the present day, instruction, unaccom- 
panied by a corresponding degree of moral education, is 
too often a serious evil ; it assbts in maintaining in- 
equality between class and class of the same people, 
leads men to false doctrines, and pro<luce3 a spirit of 

1 calculation, of egotism, and of compromise between the 
just and the unjust. 

The distinction between those who offer you more or 
less of instruction and those who preach education, is 
more important than you are aware of, and deserves to 
be spoken of at some length. 

The camp of the liberal party in Europe at the pre- 
sent day is split up into two Schools of doctrine. 

The first of these schools proclaims ' 
of the Individual. The second decl* 
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belongs to Society alone, and makes the manifest con- 
sent of the majority, its law, 

The first imagines that it has fulfilled its minion 
when it has proclaimed the rights believed to be inherent 
in human nature, and preserved liberty. The second 
looks almost exclusively to association, and from the 
Social Pact that constitutes that association, it deduces 
the duties of each individual. 

The first does not go beyond what I have termed 
instruction, for instruction does in fact tend to develops 
the individual faculties, without direction or rale. The 
second understands the necessity of education, and 
regards it as the manifestation of the Social pro- 
gramme. 

The first inevitably tends to moral anarchy. The 
second, unmindful of liberty, runs the risk of upholding 
despotism — the despotism of the majority. 

To the first of these schools belonged that generation 
of men known in France as the Doctrviw.vres, who 
betrayed the hopes of the people, after the revolution of 
1830, and who, by proclaiming Liberty of Instruction, 
and nothing more, perpetuated the monopoly of Govern- 
ment in the hand of the bourgeois class, who did pos- 
sess the means of developing their individual faculties. 
The second, unfortunately, is only represented at the 
present day by Powers or sects belonging to antiquated 
creeds or beliefs, and hostile to the Dogma of the future, 
which is Progress. 

Both of these schools are defective. The tendency 
of both is narrow and esclusive. 

The following is the tru th : 

I All Sovereignty is in God, in the moral law, in the 
Providential design^ — which rules the world, and is 
from time to time revealed to Humanity, in different 
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epochs of its existence, by virtuous Genius — in the Aim 
we have to reach, in the Mission we have to fulfil 

Sovereignty cannot exist in the individual, nor in 
Society, except in so far as one or the other act in 
accordance with that design and law, and tend towards 
that aim. 

The individual Ruler is either the l>est interpreter of 
that Law, and governs in its name, or he is a Usurper 
to be overthrown. 

There is no legitimate sovoroiguty in the mere will of 
the majority, if it be contrary to the supremo moral 
law, or deliberately close the path of future progress. 

The social weal, liberty, and progress : there can be 
no real sovereignty beyond these three terms. 

Education teaches in what the social weal consists. 

Instruction assures to the individual a free choice of 
the means of securing a continuous advance in the con- 
ception of the social weal. I 

That which is moat important for you is, that your 
■children be taught what are the ruling principles and 
beliefs directing the life of their fellowmcn, during the 
span of existence allotted to them on earth ; what the 
moral, social, and political programme of their nation ; 
what the spirit of the legislation by which their actions 
will be judged ; what the degree of progress already 
achieved by Humanity ; what the goal it is destined to 
attain. 

And it is important that they should be taught in 
their earliest years a spirit of equality and love, which 
links them in a conunon aim with the milliona, the 
brothers given them by God. 

The education that loill afford your chUdren suck 
teachmg as this, can ovly be given them by the nation. 

At present their moral teaching is a mere anarchy. 
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Left exclusively to the parents, it is fbvXl in those cases, 
where poverty and the necessity of constant material 
labour deprive them alike of tlie knowledge and time 
required to enable them to teach their children them- 
selves, and of the means of providing other instructors. 
It is evil in those cases where egotism and corruption 
have perverted or contaminated the family. 

Even where parents have the means of providing 
instruction for their children, they are too often brought 
Up in materialism or superstition; in ideas of mere liberty| 
or of passive resignation ; of aristocracy or mere reaction* 
against it, according to the character of the instructor — 
priestly or secular— whom the parents select. How can 
such education in childhood fit men to work together in 
harmony and fraternity towards a common aim, and to 
represent in their own persons the unity of the country? 

Society calb upon them to promote the development 
of a common idea in which they have not been instructed. 
Society punishes them for the violation of laws of which 
they were left in ignorance, the scope and spirit of which 
society has never taught them. Society requires from 
them co-operation and sacrifice for an aim which no 
teachers have explained to them at the outset of their 
civil life. 

Strange to say, the Doctrinaire School of which I 
have already spoken recognises the right of each separate 
individual to rule and teach the young, and does not 
admit the same right in the sissociation of individuais, 
the nation. Their cry of liberty of instniction disin- 
herits the nation of all moral direction. They proclaim 
the importance of unity in the monetary system, and the 
system of weights and measures ; but that unity of Prin- 
ciple, upon which all national life should be founded and 
, is nothing to them. 
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"Without a national education, the nation has no moral 
existence, for upon it alone can a national conscience be 
formed. 

Without a national education — coTnrnon to all iJie 
citizenB — all equality of rights and duties is an unmean- 
ing formula, for all knowledge of duties, and all capacity 
for the exercise of rights, are left to the chances of for- 
tune, or the arbitrary choice of those who select the 
teacher. 

The opponents of Unity of education invoke liberty 
in their support. The liberty of whom ? Of the fathers, 
or of the children ? In their system the moral liberty 
of the children is violated by the despotism of the father ; 
the liberty of the young generation is sacrificed to the 
old ; and liberty of progress is rendered an illusion. 

Individual opinions and beliefs— false, it may be, and 
adverse to progress— are alone transmitted with all the 
authority of the father to the son, at an age when their 
examination is impossible. As they advance in life the 
position of the majority among you, and the necessity of 
occupying every hour in material employment, will pre- 
vent the mind already stamped and impressed with those 
opinions and beliefs, from modifying them by comparison 
with others. 

In the name of this false liberty, the anarchical sys- 
tem I have described, tends to perpetuate that worst of 
despotisms, a moral caste. 

This system, in fact, produces a form of despotism, 
not liberty. True liberty cannot exist without equality, 
and equality can only exist among those who start from 
a common ground, a common principle, and an uniform 
consciousness and knowledge of duty. Liberty can only 
rightly be exercised as a consequence of that knowledge. 

I said, a few pages back, that true liberty is not the 
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right to choose evil, but the right of choice between the 
various patha that lead to good. The liberty invoked by 
these shallow philosophers is, in fact, an arbitrary right 
given to the father to choose the wrong for his child. 
"What ! — if a father should threaten to mutilate or in 
any way injure the hody of hia child, Society would 
interfere, called on and invoked by all ; and shall the 
sauX of that child be of less worth than the body ? Shall 
not Society interfere to protect him from the mutilation 
of hia faculties, from ignorance, from the perversion of 
his moral sense, from superstition ? 

The cry of Liberty of Instruction was of use in the 
day when it first arose, and it ia uaeful even now in all 
countries where moral education is the monopoly of a 
deapotic government, a retrograde caste, or a priesthood 
the nature of whose dogma renders it antagonistic to 
progresa. That cry was a cry of emancipation, 
imperfect, but indispensable and necessary at the 
time. 

But I apeak to you of a time in which Eeh'gion shall 
inscribe the word Progress over the portal of the Temple ; 
when all your institutions shall be so many repetitions 
of that word in various forms, and when a National 
education shall be given to the people which will con- 
elude its teachings to ita pupils with these words : — 

To you, as beings destined to live under a common 
Pact with ourselves, we have now declared tlie Junda^ 
mental basis of that Pact; the Principles in which 
your Nation believes at the present day ; but remember 
that the Jvrst of these principles is Progress ; remember \ 
that your mission, both as a man and a citizen, is to 
improve, as far as you may, the miTids and hea/rts of ' 
your fellffii)-m,ffn. Go : exa/mi/ne and com/pare ; and if 
you discover a truth superior to that which we believe 
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(ywrselves to possess, diffuse it freely, and the blessing of 
j/our counti-y he with you. 

Then, though not before, you may renounce the cry 
of liberty of instruction as inferior to your need, and 
fatal to the unity of the countiy ; then you may ask — 
nay, exact — -the foundation of a system of gratuitous 
National Education, ohligatory upon all. 

The nation is bound to transmit its programme to 
nvery citizen. Every citizen should receive in the 
national schools a moral education, a cov/rse of 
nationality — comprising a summary view of the pro- 
gress of humanity and of the history of his own country ; 
a popular exposition of the principles directing the 
legislation of that country, and the elementary instruc- 
tion about which we are all agreed. Every citizen 
should be taught in these schools the lesson of equality 
and love. 

The National Programme once transmitted to all the O.**' 
citizens, liberty resumes its rights. Not only family 
education, but every other, is saored. Every man has 
an unlimited right to communicate his ideas to his 
fellow man ; every man has a right to hear them. 
Society should encourage and promote the free utter- 
ance of thought in every shape, and open every path 
to the modification and development of the National 
Programme. 
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CHAPTER X. 

ASSOCIATION PBOGEESa 

God has created you social and progressive beings. It 
is therefore your duty to associate yourselves, and to 
progresa as far as the sphere of activity in which 
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circumBtances have placed you, will permit. You have 
a right to demand that the society to which you belong 
shall in no way impede your work of association and 
progress, but, on the contrary, shall assist yon, and 
I'umish you with the means of association and progress 
of which you stand in need. Liberty gives you the 
power of choosing between good and evil ; that is to 
say, between duty and egotism. Education will teach 
you to choose rightly. Association will give you the 
means of reducing your choice to action. Progreaa, the 
Avm, by which you must be guided in your choice, is, 
at the same time, when visibly achieved, the proof that 
your choice was not mistaken. Whenever any one of 
these conditiouB is neglected or betrayed, the man and 
the citizen either do not exist, or exist in a state of 
imperfection and impeded development. 

You have therefore to strive to realize jdl these 
conditions, and above all, the right of association ; with- 
out which both liberty and education are useless. 

The right of association is as sacred as Religion itself, 
which is the association of souls. You are all the sonu 
of God ; you aie therefore brothers. Who then may 
without guilt set limits to association, the communion 
among brothers % 

This word eornmunion, which I have written 
advisedly, was taught us by CJhristianity, which the 
men of the past declared to be an inmiutable religion, 
but which is, in fact, a step in the scale of the reUgiouB 
manifestations of Humanity, 

And it is a sacred word. It taught mankind that 
they were a single family of equals before God, and 
united master and servant in a single thought of salva- 
tion, of love, and of hope in Heaven. It was an 
immense advance upon the preceding ages, when both 
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philosophers and people believed the souls of citizenB 
and the bouIs of alaves to be of different nature and 
race. And this mission alone would have sufficed to 
Btamp the greatness of Christianity. The communion 
was the symbol of the equality and ^fraternity of souls, 
and it rested with Humanity to amplify and develope 
the truth hidden under that symbol. 

The Church did not and could not do this. Timid 
and uncertain in the beginning, and allied with the 
noblea and the Temporal Powers in the sequel ; imbued, 
from self-interest, with an aristocratic tendency which had 
no existence in the mind of its Founder, — the Church 
wandered out of the true path, and even receded ao far 
as to diminish the moral value of the communion, by 
limiting it in the case of the laity to a communion in 
bread alone, and reserving solely to priests the 
communion in hoth speciea. 

At that time arose a cry from all who felt within 
their souls the right of the whole human family to the 
symbols of unlimited communion, without distinction 
between the laity and ecclesiastics : Communicii in both 
species for the people ; the Cup for the people ! In the 
fifteenth century that cry became the watchword of the 
aroused multitudes ; it was the prelude to the Religious 
Keformation, and was sanctified by martyrdom. A holy 
man named John Huss, of Bohemia, who was the 
leader of that movement, perished in tie flames kindled 
by the Inquisition. 

At the present day most of you are ignorant of the 
history of those struggles, or believe them to have been 
the quaiTels of fonatics about merely theological 
questions. But when a national education shall have 
popularised history, and taught you how every religious 
progress carries with it a corresponding progress 
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civi] life, you will appreciate those contests at their 
true worth, and honour the memory of those martyrs as 
of your benefactors. We owe it to those martyrs and 
their predecessors, that we have learned that there is no 
privileged class of interpreters between God and the 
people ; that the best amongst ua in wisdom and 
virtue may and ought to counsel and direct us on the 
path of improvement, but without any monopoly of 
power or supremacy ; and that the right of communion 
is indeed equal for all men. That which is holy in 
heaven is holy on earth, and the communion of man- 
kind in God, carries with it the association of mankind 
in their terrestrial life. The religious association of 
bouIb, carries with it the association of intellect and of 
action, which converts thought into reality. 

Consider association, therefore, both your duty and 
your right. 

There are those who seek to put a limit to the rights 
of the citizen by telling you that the true association is 
the state, the nation : that you ought all to be members 
of that association, but that every partial associatioa 
amongst yourselves is either adverse to the state, or 
superfluous. 

But the state, the nation, only represents the associa- 
tion of the citizens in those matters and in those tenden- 
cies which are common to all the men who compose it. 
There are tendencies and aims which do not embrace aM 
the citizens, but only a certain number of them. And 
precisely as the tendencies and the aims which are 
common to all, constitute the nation ; so the tendenoiea 
and aims which are common to a portion of the citizens, 
should constitute special associations. 

Moreover — and this is the fundamental basis of the 
right of association — association is a guarantee for progress. 
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The state represents a certain sum or mass of principha, 
in which the universality of the citizens a^e agreed at 
the time of its fouadation. Suppose that a new and 
true principle, a new and rational development of the 
truths that have given vitality to the state, should be 
discovered by a igw among its citizens. How shall 
they diffuse the knowledge of this principle, except by 
association ? Suppose that in consequence of scientific 
discovery, or of new means of communication opened up 
between peoples and peoples, or from any other cause, a 
new interest should arise among a certain number of the 
individuals composing the state, how shall they who 
first perceive this, make their way among the various 
interests of long standing, unless by uniting their efforts 
and their means t 

Inertia, and a disposition to rest satisfied with the 
order of things long existing and sanctioned by the 
common consent, are habits too powerful over the minds 
of most men to allow a single individual to overcome 
them by hia solitary word. The association of a daily 
increasing minority can do this. Association is the 
method of the future. Without it, the state would 
remain motionless, enchained to the degree of civitistb- 
tion already reached. 

Association should be progressive in the scope it 
endeavours to attain, and not contrary to those truths 
which have been conquered for ever by the universal 
consent of Humanity and of the nation. 

An association founded for the purpose of facilitating 
theft of the property of others ; an association obliging 
its members to polygamy ; an association which should 
preach the dissolution of the nation or the establishment 
of despotism, would be illegal. The nation has the 
right of declaring to its members : We can-not tolerate 
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the diffusion among us of doctrines i/n violation of that 
which constitutes huTnan nature, morality, or the 
country. 60 forth, and establish amongst yourselves^ 
beyond our frontiers, ilia aseodations which your 
teTidendes suggest. 

Association must be peaceful. It may not use other 
■weapons tban the apostolate of the spoken and written 
word. Its object must be to persuade, not to compel. 
Aj*8ociation must be public. Secret associations — which 
are a legitimate weapon of defence wbere there exists 
neither liberty nor nation^are illegal, and ought to be 
dissolved, wherever liberty and the inviolability of thought 
are rights recognised and protected by the country. 

As the scope and intent of association is to open the 
paths of progress, it must be euhmitted to the examina- 
tion and judgment of all. 

And, fiDally, association is bound to respect in othen 
those rights which spring from the essential characteristics 
of human nature. An association which, like the corpor- 
ations of the middle ages, should violate the rights of 
labour, or which should tend directly to restrict liberty 
of conscience, ought to be repressed by the government 
of the nation. 

With these exceptions, Hberty of association among 
the citizens is as sacred and inviolable as that progresB 
of which it is the life. 

Every government which attempts to restrain them 
betrays its social mission, and it becomes the duty of 
the people first to admonish it, and — all peaceful means 
being exhausted — to overthrow it. 

Such, my brothers, are the bases upon which your 
duties are founded, the sources from wliich spring your 
rights. An infinite number of questions will arise in 
the course of your civil life, which it is no part of the 



I present work either to foresee, or to assist you in resolv- 
ing. My sole aim in this book has been to present to you, 
even as torches to light you on your way, those Principlea 
which should guide you through them all, and in the 
earnest application of which, you will find a method of 
resolving them for yourselves. 

And this I believe I have done. 

I have led you to God, as the source of duty and 
pledge of the equality of man : to the moral law, as the ■^ 
source of all civil laws and basis of your every judgment 
as to the conduct of those who frame those laws. I 
have pointed out to you the people— yourselves, our- 
selves, the universality of the citizens composing the 
nation — as tlie sole interpreter of the law, and the source 
of all political power. I have told you that the funda- 
mental characteristic of the law is progress ; progress inde- 
finite and continuous from epoch to epoch ; progress in 
every branch of human activity, in every manifestation 
of thought, from religion down to industry and to the 
distribution of wealth. 1 have described to you your 
duties towards Humanity, your country, your family, 
and yourselves. And I have deduced those duties 
from those essential characteristics which constitute 
the human creature, and which it is your task to 
develope. 

These characteristics — inviolable in every man — 
,'are : liberty, susceptibility of education, the social 
'tendency, and the capacity for and necessity of pro- 
gress. And from these characteristics — without which 
there is neither true man nor true citizen possible — I 
have deduced, not your duties, but your rights; and the 
general character of the government you should seek for 
'your country. 

Never foi^t these Principles. Watch that 1 
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never be violated. Incarnate them in yourselvea. 
You will be free, and you will improve. 

The task I have undertaken for you, would then bo 
complete, were it not for a tremendous obstacle, arising 
in the bosom of society itself (as it is now constituted), 
to the possibility of your fulfilling your duties 
exercising your rights. 

This obstacle ia the inequality of means. 

In oixler to fulfil duties and to exercise rights,- — time, 
intellectual development, and the certainty of material 
existence, are necessary. 

Now, very many of you do not possess these first 
elements of progress. Their life is a constant and 
uncertain battle, in order to conquer the means of 
material existence. For them, the question is not one 
of progress, but of life itself. 

There is then some deep and radical vice in the 
present organization of society. And my work would, 
be rendered useless were I not to define that vice, and 
indicate a method of correcting it. 

The economical question will therefore constitute the 
last portion of my work. 



CnAPTER ST. 

THE ECONOMICAL QUESTION. 

Many, too many, of you are poor. Life, for at least 
three-fourths of the working-class, whether labourers or 
mechanics, is a daily struggle to obtain the indispena' 
able material means of existence. They are occupied 
in manual labour for t-en, twelve, sometimes fourteen 
hours a-day, and by this constant, monotonous, and 
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painful industry, they scarcely gain tlie bare i 
of physical existence. The attempt to teach such men 
the duty of progress, to speak to them of their intel- 
lectual and moral life, of their political rights, or of 
education, is sheer irony in the present state of things. 

They have neither time nor means to improve and 
progress. Wearied, worn-out, half-stnpefied by a life 
consumed in a round of petty and mechanical toil, all 
they do Icam ja a mute, impotent, and often unjust 
rancour against the class of men who employ them. 
They too often seek forgetfulness of tlie troubles of the 
day and the uncertainty of the morrow, in the stimulus 
of strong drink, and sink to rest in plaoes better 
described as dens than rooms, to waken to a repetition 
of the same dull exercise of their merely physical powers. 

It is a sad condition, and it must be altered. 

You are Tiien, and as auch you possess faculties, not 
merely physical, but intellectual and moral : faculties 
which it is your duty to develope. You should be 
ciiisens, and, as such, exercise for the good of all, certain 
rights, which require a certain degree of education and 
a certain portion of time. 

It is clear that you ought to labour less and gain 
more than you now do. 

Sona of God, all of us, and brethren in Him and 
amongst ourselves, we are called to constitute one sole 
great Family. 

In this family there may exist such inequality as is 
the result of diversity of aptitude, of capacity, or of 
disposition for labour, but it should be governed by one 
single principle ; WhoHoever mi willing to give — for the 
heneJU of the whole — that amount of labour of which 
he is capable, ought lo receive svch amownt of recom- 
pense for that labour, aa will enable Aim rnore or leea 
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to develops his individual life in each of the essential 
characteristics by which individual life is defiiied. 

This is the ideal which all of uh ought to strive and 
study to approach more nearly from age to age. 

Every change, every revolution which fails to advance 
us one step towards this ideal, which does not produce 
a moral and social progress corresponding to the political 
progress achieved, which does not result in one degree 
of improvement in the material condition of the poorer 
classes, violates the Providential design, and reduces 
itself to the rank of a mere war of faction against 
faction, each seeking illegitimate dominion, and each 
alike a falsehood and an «vil. 

But up to what point can we realize this aim at the 
present day ? How and by what means can we reach 
this point ? 

Some of the more timid amongst yonr well-wishers 
have sought the remedy in the morality of the working- 
man himself. They have founded Savings-banks, and 
similar institutions, saying to the operative ; Bri/n^ 
your wages liere; economise; abstain from, every excess, 
whether of drink or otherwise; emaiunpate yourselves 
from poveify by pHvation. And such advice is excel- 
lent, in so far as it tends to the moral improvement of 
the workman, without which all reforms are useless. 
But it neither solves the question of poverty itself, nor 
takes any account of social duty. 

Very few of you can economise your wages. And aJl 
that those few can achieve by their alow accumulation is, 
the possibility of providing to a certain extent for their 
old age. Now, the economical question has more than 
this in view. Its object is also to provide for the years 
of manhood, to develope and expand life, as far as 
possible, while in its full vigour and activity, while it 
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may most efBcacioualy aid the progress of the Country 
and Humanity. 

Even with regard to the mere material well-being of 
the working-claps, this advice falls short of the aim, as 
it does not even hint at any method of increasing wealth 
or production. Moreover, society, which lives by the 
labour of the sons of the people, and demands from 
them their tribute of blood in the hour of danger, incurs 
a sacred debt towards them in return. 

There are other men, not enemies of the people, but 
indifferent to the cry of suffering which bursts from the 
hearts of the sons of labour, and fearful of every great 
innovation, who belong to the school of Economists, and 
who have worthily and usefully fought the battle of 
industry and labour, but without reflecting that the 
necessity of progress and of association is an irradicable 
element of human nature. 

ITiis school has maintained, and stil!^ — ^like the philan- 
thropists of whom I have spoken — does maintain, that 
every man can, even in the present state of things, 
build up his own independence on his own activity, that 
any change in the organization of labour would he either 
injurious or superfluous, and that the formula. Each for 1 
hiTuself and liberty for us all, is sufficient to create, by | 
degrees, an approximate equilibrium of ease and comfort 
among the various classes that constitute society. 

Liberty of internal traffic, liberty of commerce among 
nations, a progressive reduction of custom-duties (especi- 
ally upon raw materials), a general encouragement offered 
to great industrial enterprises, to the multiplication of 
means of communication, and of all machinery tending to 
increase activity of production — these, according to the 
Jiconotnists, are all that society can offer for the ameliora- 
tion of the position of your class, and any further inter- 
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vention on its part would, in their opinion, be a source 
of evil. 

If this were indeed true, the evil of poverty would be 
incurable ; but God forbid, my brothers ! that I should 
ever give your aufferinga and your aspirations an answer 
so despairing, atheistic, and immoraL God has ordained 
for you a better future than that offered by the remedies 
of the Economists. 

Their remedies, in fact,' merely point to the possible 
and temporary increase of the production of wealth : they 
do not tend to its more equitable distribution. While 
the Philanthropists, regarding individual man alone, con- 
tent tbcmseWes with the endeavour to make him more 
moral, without seeliing to increase the common prosperity 
BO as to give him an opportunity of progress ; the Econo- 
mists think only of increasing the sources of production, 
without occupying themselves with the condition of the 
individual man. Under the exclusive regime of liberty 
which they preach, and which has more or less regulated 
the economical world in these later days, the most irre- 
futable documentary evidence has shown an increase of 
productive activity and of capital, but not of universally 
diffused prosperity. 

The misery of the working- classes is unchanged. 
Liberty of competition for him who possesses nothing — 
for him who, unable to save on his daily earnings, can- 
not even initiate a competition — is a lie ; even as 
political liberty is a lie for those who, from want of 
education, instruction, time, and material means, are 
unable to exercise their rights. Increased facilities for 
the exchange and conveyance of the products of labour 
would by degrees emancipate labour from the tyranny 
of trade and commerce, and from the existing classes of 
intermediates between the producer and the consumer. 
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but they cannot emancipate it from the tyranny of 
Capital; they canuot give the means of lubour to him 
who has them not. 

And from the want of an equal distribiition of wealth, 
and of a just division of produce, combined with the 
progressive increase of the cypher of consumers, capital 
itself is turned aside from its true economic aim, and 
becomes in part stationary in the bands of a few, instead 
of spreading and circulating ; or it is directed towards 
the production of objects of superfluity, luxury, and 
fictitious wants, instead of being concentrated on the 
production of objects of primary necessity to life, and ia 
risked in perilous and, too often, immoral speculations. 

At the present day — and this is the curse of our actual 
social economy — capital is the tyrant of labour. Society 
ia at present composed — economically speaking — of 
three classes; that is to say, of capitalists, being the 
possessors of the means and implements of labour, of 
land, of factories, ready money, and raw material ; of 
middleTnen, chiefs and organizers of labour, and dealers, 
who are, or ought to be, the representatives of the 
intellectual side ; and of operatives, who represent the 
material side of labour. 

The first of these three classes is sole master of the 
field, and is in a position to promote, accelerate, delay, 
or direct labour toward certain special aims, at will. 
And the share of this class of the results of labour and 
the value of production is comparatively settled and 
defined, the location of the instruments of labour is 
variable only within certain known and definite limits, 
and even time itself may be said to be to some extent 
in their power, as they are removed from the pra&w * 
immediate want. 

The fihare of the second class 
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depends upon their intellect, their activity, and above 
all, OD circumstances, such as the greater or leas 
development of competition and the flux and reflux of 
capital, which is regulated by events not within the 
reach of their calculations. 

The workman's share consists simply of his wages, 
detennined previously to the execution of the work, and 
without regard to the greater or leas profits of the 
undertaking ; and the limits within which those wages 
vary, are determined by the relation that exists between 
the supply and demand, or, in other words, between the 
population of operatives and capital. 

Now, as the first constantly tends to increase, and to 
an increase generally superior (however slightly) to the 
increase of the second, the tendency of wi^es, where no 
other causes intervene, is of course to decrease. 

Time also is altogether beyond the power of the 
working-man. Financial and political crises, the sudden 
application of new machinery to the different branches 
of industrial activity, the irregularities of production, 
and its frequent excess and accumulation in a given 
direction (an evil inseparable from partially-enlightened 
competition), the unequal distribution of the wocking- 
classes upon certain points, or in certain branches of 
activity, and a hundred other causes tending to the 
interruption of labour, take from the operative aU free 
choice aa to his own condition. On the one side he 
sees absolute starvation, on the other the necessity of 
accepting whatever terms are offered to him. 

Such a state of things, I repeat, indicates the germ 
of a moral evil which must be cured. 

The remedies proposed both by the philanthropists 
and economists are unequal to this task. 

And nevertheless there is progress in the class to 
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which you belong ; a progress historical and continuous, 
and which has overcome still greater difficulties. 

You were first slaves, then serfs. Now you are 
hirelings. You have emancipated yourselves from 
slavery and from serfdom. Why should you not 
emancipate yourselves from the yoke of hire, and become 
free producers, and masters of the totality of production 
which you create ? 

Wherefore should you not accomplish, through your 1 
own peaceful endeavours and the assistance of a society 
having sacred duties towards each of its members, the 
most beautiful Revolution that can be conceived — a 
revolution which, accepting labour as the commercial 
basis of human intercourse, aud the fruits of labour as 
the basis of property, should gradually abolish the class 
distinctions, and tyrannical dominion of one element of 
labour over another, and by proclaiming one sole law of 
just equilibrium between production and consumption, 
harmonise and unite all the children of the country, the 
common mother ? 

Owing principally to the teachings of the republican , 
party, the sense of a social duty towards the sons of 
labour — the earnest of a better future for the peoples — 
had gradually been awakened in Europe during the last 
thirty years, when certain schools arose (in France 
especially), composed for the most part of well-meaning 
and sincere friends of the people, but led astray by an 
overweening love of syBtem-making, and by individual 
vanity. 

These schools introduced certain exclusive and 
exaggerated doctrines under the name of Socialism — - 
doctrines frequently antagonistic to the we) 
acquired by other classes, aa well at 
impossible. By terrifying the mul 
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shopkeepers, and creating a sense of distrust between the 
diiferent classes of citizens, they caused the social 
question to recede, and split up the republican party into 
two separate camps. 

I cannot now pause to examine these different schools 
one by one. They were called Saint Simonianvim, 
Fourierism, Communiam, etc., etc Nearly all of tbem 
were based upon ideas good in themselves, and long 
accepted by all who belonged to the creed of Progress, 
but they spoiled or nullified these ideas by the erroneous 
and tyrannical methods by which they proposed to 
apply and reduce them to practice. And it is necessary 
that I should briefly point out to you wherein their 
errors consisted, because the promises held out to the 
people by these systems are so magnificent as to be 
likely to seduce your approval, and you would run the 
risk, by accepting them, of retarding your emancipation, 
which is inevitable in a not far distant future. 

It ia true — and this fact alone should awaken a 
strong sense of doubt in your minds — that when 
cumstances had placed some of the authors of these 
systems in power, they never even attempted to realize 
their own doctrines in practice. Giants on paper, they 
dwindled and shrank before the difficulties of the prac- 
tical reality. 

If, at some future day, you examine these varioua 
systems with attention ; bearing in mind the funda- 
mental ideas I have hitherto pointed out to you, and 
the indestructible characteristics of Human nature, you 
will find that they all of them violate some of these 
characteristics, as well as the law of progress, and the 
method of its accomplishment through Humanity. 

Progress is accomphshed through laws which no 
human power can break, It is accomplished step by 
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step, by the perpetual development and •modification of 
the elementa which manifest the activity of life. 

In certain epochs, in certain countries, and under the 
influence of certain errors or prejudices, men have fre- 
quently given the name of essential elements and charac- 
teristics of social life, to things which have no root in 
nature, but only in the conventional customs of aji 
erring society— customs which disappeared at the ex- 
piration of those epochs, or beyond the limits of those 
countries. 

But you may discern what are the true elements in- 
separable from our human nature, first by interrogating 
— as I suggested elsewhere — the instincts of your own 
souls, and then by testing and verifying these by the 
tradition of all the ages, and of every country, in order 
to judge whether those instincts are such as have ever 
been the instincts of Humanity. And those things 
which the innate voice within yourselves and the grand 
voice of Humanity alike declare to be essential elements 
constitutive of life itself, have to be modified and de- 
veloped from epoch to epoch, but can never be 
abolished. 

Among the essential elements of human life — such 
as Religion, Association, Liberty, and others to which I 
have alluded in the course of this work — Property 
is one. 

The first principle and origin of property is in human 
nature itself. It represents the necessities of the mate- 
rial life of the individual, which it is his duty to main- 
tain. Even as the individual is boimd to transform the 
moral and intellectual world, through the medium ot 
religion, science, and liberty, so he is hound to trans- 
form, ameliorate, and govern the physical world, through 
the medium of material labour. And property ia the 
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sign and representative of the fulfilment of that task, of 
the amount of labour by which the individual has trans- 
formed, developed, and increased the productive forces 
of nature. 

The Pri-Ticiple of property ia therefore eternal, and 
you will find it recognised and protected throughout the 
whole existence of Humanity. But the modes by which 
it is governed are mutable, and destined — like every 
other mawifestatioD of life — to undergo the law of pro- 
gress. They who, finding property once constituted and 
eatabUshed in a certain manner, declare that manner to 
be inviolable, and struggle against every effort to trans- 
form it, thus deny progress itself 

It is enough to take up two volumes of history, treat- 
ing of two different epochs, to find an alteration in the 
constitution of property. And they who, because at a 
given epoch they happened to find property ili-conati- 
tuted, declare that it must be abolished, and seek to 
cancel it from society, deny one of the elements of 
human nature, and would — were it possible they should 
succeed — retard progress by mutilating life. Property, 
however, would inevitably reappear shortly after, and 
probably in the identical shape it wore at the period of 
its abolition. 

Property is ill -constituted at the present day, because 
the source and origin of its actual division was, gene- 
rally speaking, in conquest ; in the violence by which, 
at a period remote from our own day, certain invading 
peoples or classes took possession either of land or of the 
fruits of labour not their own. Property is ill-consti- 
tuted at the present day, because the bases of the par- 
tition of the fruits of a labour achieved by both proprietor 
and workman are not laid down in a just and equal 
proportion to the labour done. Property is ill-conati- 
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tilted, because, while it confers on its possessor political 
and legislative rights which are denied to the workman, 
it tends to become tlie monopoly of the few, inaccessible 
to the many. Property ia ill-constituted, because the 
system of taxation is ill-constituted, and tends to main- 
tain the privilege of wealth in the hands of the proprie- 
tor, while it oppresses the poorer classes, and renders 
saving impossible to tliem. 

But if, instead of correcting the errors, and slowly 
modifying the constitution of property, you should seek 
to abolish it, you would suppress a source of wealth, of 
emulation, and of activity, and would resemble the 
Bavage who cut down the tree in order to gather its 
fruit 

We must not seek to abolish property because at 
present it is the possession of the few : we must open 
up the paths by which the many may actjuire it. We 
must go back to the principle which is its legitimization, 
and endeavour that it shall in future be the result of 
labour alone. We must lead Society towards establish- 
ing a more equable basis of remuneration between the 
proprietor or capitalist and the workman. We mast 
transform the system of taxation so as to exempt the 
first necessaries of life therefrom, and thus render that 
economy which gradually produces property, possible to 
working-men. And in order that these things may be, 
we must suppress the political privilege now conceded 
to property, and allow to all a share in the work of 
legislation. 

Now all these things are both just and possible. By 
educating yourselves, and organizing yourselves earnestly 
to demand them and determine to have them, you may 
obtain them; whereas, by seeking the abolition of pro- 
perty, you would seek an impossibihty, do an injustice 
2 A 
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to those who have already acquired it through tfn 
own labour, and diminish instead of increasing pro 
duction. 

Nevertheless, the abolition of individual property 
the remedy proposed by many of the Socialist systei 
of which I have spoken to you, and above all 
Communism. 

Others have gone even further, and, observing tha 
the Religions idea, the idea of government, and the idi 
of country, are disfigured and falsified by religious erroi 

I by class privilege, and dynastic egotism, tbey demani 
the abolition of all religion, of all government, and 
of Nationality. This is the conduct of children or ban 
barians. Might they not with as much reason declan 
that, disease being frequently generated by the corrup 
tion of the atmosphere, they demand the suppression q 
every respiratory gas ? 

But the teachings of those who seek to found anarch; 
in the name of liberty, and cancel society for the sake 
the rights of the individual, require no further confuta 
tion from me to you. The whole of my work is directffl 
i^ainst the guilty dream ; which is the negation of pro 
gresa, of duty, of human fraternity, of the solidarity 
nations, and of aU those things which you and I hold 
veneration. 

Those who, confining themselves within the limits 
the economical question, demand the abolition of i 
■iividual property, and the organization of communisni 
fall into another extreme — the negation of the individi 
and of Uberty — which would close the path to progresi 
and (so to speak) petrify Society. 

The following is the general formula of Communist 

The property of every element of production, such 
land, capital — movable or immovable — instruments 
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labour, &c., to be concentrated in the state. The state 
to assign to each nian his portion of labour, and his 
portion of retribution, some say with absolute equality, 
others say according to his wants. 

Such a mode of existence, were it possible, would be 
the existence of the heaver, not the life of a man. 

Liberty, dignity, and individual conscience, would all 
disappear before this organization of productive machines. 
The satisfaction of the wants of physical life may he 
possible by such means, but intellectual and moral life 
would be entirely cancelled, and with it all emulation, 
all free choice of labour, all liberty of association, all the 
joys of property, and — in short — all that stimulates and 
urges man to production. The human family, under 
buch a sjstena, becomes a mere human flock or herd, and 
all that is necessary for it is a wide pasture-ground. 

Which of you could reconcile himself to such a. pro- 
gramme ! Equality is thus realized, say they. What 
equality ? Equality in the distribution of labour 1 
That is impossible. Labour is in its nature various, 
and cannot be fairly calculated either by its duration or 
by the amount achieved in a given time ; but rather by 
its difficulty, by the more or less agreeable nature of the 
work done, the amount of human vitality it consumes, 
and its utility to society. 

How can the equality or difference between an hour's 
labour passed in a mine, or in purifying the stagnant 
waters of a marsh, and an hour's labour spent in a 
■pinning-factory, be estimated ! The impossibility of 
making such calculations fairly has, in fact, suggested 
to some of the founders of these systems the idea of 
compelling every man to perform in his turn a certain 
amount of labour in every branch of useful a( 
aljsurd remedy, which would render perfectii 
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tion impossible, while it would be impotent to equalise 
tlie weak with the strong, the intellectually clever with 
the slow, the man of nervous temperament with the man 
of lymphatic tendency, &c. The labour which ia easy 
and welcome to the one becomes irksome and difficult to 
the other. 

Would it produce equality in the division of the pro- 
ducts of labour? 

This also is impossible. Either the equality must be 
absolute- — and this would result in great injustice, as 
there would be no distinction remaining between the 
different wants arising from organization, nor between 
the power and capacity created by a sense of duty, and 
the power and capacity given, without merit or desert, 
by nature — or the equality must be relative, and cal- 
culated according to diversity of wants, and then, by 
taking no account of iudividual production, it would 
violate those rights of property which ought to be the 
reward of the workman's labour. 

Moreover, who should be the Arbitrator, and decide 
upon the just wants of each individual ? Should this 
Arbitrator be the State t 

Working-men ! brothers ! are you disposed to accept 
a hierarchy of head-masters of the common property % — 
masters of the mind through the superiority given by an 
exclusive education, masters of the body from their 
power of determining the work you have to do, yonr 
capacity to do it, and your wants when it is done ? Is 
not this a return to bygone slavery ? Would not these 
masters, beguiled by that theory of interests of which 
they were the representatives, and seduced by the 
immense power concentrated in their hands, become 
again the founders of the hereditaiy dictatorship of 
bygone castes ? 
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No. CommuniBm would not realize equality among 
the sons of labour ; it would not tend to increase pro- 
duction — which IS the great need at the present day — 
because it is in the nature of most men, when once the 
means of existence are secured to them, to rest satisfied ; 
and the amount of incentive remaining to increase pro- 
duction, diffused over all the members of society, would 
be so small as not to have the power of rousing and 
exciting men's faculties. The quality of production 
would not be improved, as no encouragement would be 
offered to progress in invention, which could never be 
wisely furthered by an uncertain and unintelligent 
collective direction and organization.* 

The only remedy Communism has to offer for all the 
thousand ills that afflict the sons of the people, is 
security againat hunger. 

Now, are there no other means of achieving this ? 

Cannot the workman's right to life and labour be 
secured without overturning the whole social organism, 
without rendering production sterile, and without -r 
impeding progress by cancelling individual liberty to 
enchain it thus in a tyrannical, military organization ? 

The remedy for your sufferings cannot be found in 
any arbitrary general organization built up in a day by 
one or the other individual mind; opposed to the 
universally-received buses of civilisation and suddenly 
imposed by decree. We are not here to create 
Humanity, but to continue it. We may, we ought to 
modify the organization of its constituent elements, but 
we cannot suppress or destroy them. Humanity rebels, 

* It bu been calculated that if one workman among a hundred 
thouaand should produce the value of a huudred franca over the 
mean production of the comoiunity, he would gain as hjH own ehare 
tlie thoH.sandth part of a fnine, or three cents every thirty years. 
Can this be regarded as a stimulus to production ? 
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and ever will rebel, against the attempt. The time 
Bpent in an endeavour to realize these illuaiona would 
therefore be time lost. 

The remedy is not to be found in any increase of 
wages imposed by governmental 'authority, and xm.- 
accompanied by other changes tending to increase 
capital. An increased rate of wages — that is to say, an 
increase of the cost of production- — would carry with it 
an increase in the price of produce, a consequent 
diminution of consumption, and hence of work for the 
producers. 

The remedy is not to be found in any theory tending 
to cancel individual liberty, which is the consecration 
of, and stimulus to, labour, nor in anything tending to 
diminish capital, which is the source and the instru- 
ment of labour and production. 

The remedy is to be found ia the union of labour I 
and capital in the same hands. ' 

When society shall recognise no other distinction 
save the distinction between producers and consumers ; 
or rather when every man shall be alike producer and 
consumer ; when the profits of labour, instead of being 
parcelled out among that series of inteniiediaies— which 
(beginning with the capitalist and ending with the 
retailer) frequently increases the price of production 
fifty per cent, — shall belong entirely to those who per- 
form the labour, all the permanent causes of your 
poverty will be removed. 

Your future depends upon your emancipation from 
the exactions of capital, which is at present the 
arbitrary ruler of a production in which it has no share. 

Your material and moral future. Look around 
you. Wherever you find capital and labour in the 
same hands — wherever the profits of labour are divided 
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among the workmen in proportion to the increase of 
those profits and to the amount of aid given by the 
workmen to the collective work — -you will find both a 
decrease of poverty and an increase of morality. 

In the canton of Zurig, in the Engadina, and many 
other partiS of Switzerland, where the peasant is a pro- 
prietor, and land, capital, and labour are united in the 
hands of a single individual ; in Norway, Flanders, and 
Eastern Friesiand ; in Holstein, in the German 
Palatinate, in Belgium, and in the island of Guernsey 
on the English coast, there is visible a prosperity com- 
paratively superior to all the other parts of Europe, 
where the cultii'ators are not the proprietors of the soil. 

These countries are peopled by a race of agriculturiata 
remarkable for their honesty, dignity, independence, and 
frank and open bearing. 

The mining population of Cornwall in England, and 
those American navigators who trade as whalers between 
China and America, amongst whom this participation in 
the profits of their labour obtains, are recognised and 
admitted by official documents to be superior to tlie 
workmen who are remunerated by a predetermined rate 
of wage.s. 

IAssociai'ia-n, of labour, and the division of tlie fruits 
of labour, or rather of the projita of the sale of it^ lyro- 
ductions between the producers, in proportion to the U^t 
avwunt and value of the work done by each- — -this is " 
the social future. 

You were once slaves, then serfs, then hirelings. 
You have but to will it, in order shortly to become frue 
producers, and brothers, through Association. Associa- 
tion — but free, voluntary, and organized on cert 
bases, by yourselves, among men who know, f" 
and love each other ; not imposed by the foroc 
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mental authority, and without respect to individual ties 
and affections, upon men regarded rather as cyphers and 
machines of production, than as beings moved by spon- 
taneous impulse and free will 

Association — but to be administered with a truly re- 
publican fraternity by your own delegates, and from 
which you should be free to withdraw at your own dis- 
cretion ; not subject to the despotism of the State, or of 
an arbitrarily- constituted Hierarchy, ignorant of your 
individual wants and position. 

An Association of iiuelci — groups — to be formed 
according to your own tendencies, and not, (as the 
authors of the systems of whicli I have spoken teach) of 
all the members of a given branch of industrial or agri- 
cultural activity. 

The concentration of all the members of the State, 
or even of all the citizens of a single city, following a 
given trade, in one sole productive society, would lead 
us back to the bygone tyrannical monopoly of the Cor- 
porations. It would make of the producer the arbitrary 
judge of prices, to the injury of the consumer ; legalize 
the oppression of the minority, abut out the workman 
who might be unsatisfied or discontented with its regu- 
lations, from all possibility of finding work ; and suppress 
the necessity of progress, by extinguishing all rivalry in 
work, and all stimulus to invention. 

"Within the last twenty years Association has occa- 
sionally been timidly attempted in France, in Belgium, 
and in England, and it has been crowned with success 
wherever it was commenced with energy, resolution, and 
a spirit of self-saerifice .• 

* See, on thia Bubject, Self-help hy tkt Peapk, ami The History of 
Co-operfiHim in Halifax, written by G. J. Holyoake (London Book 
Store, 283 Strand), valuable and encouraging little books which 
filiould be in the hands of all working peopla — Translalor'a Note. 
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In Association is the germ of an entire social trans- 
formation, a transformation which, by emancipating yon 
from the servitude of wages, will gradually further and 
increase produce, and improve the economical position 
of the country. 

The tendency of the present system is to make the 
capitalist seek to increase his gains in order to withdraw 
from the arena ; whde the tendency of association would 
be to secure the continuance of labour — -that is to say, 
of production. 

At present the master, the director of the work done, 
who generally owes his position to no special apti- 
tude, but to mere poaaesaion of capital, is liable to be 
improvident, rashly speculative, or incompetent ; an 
association, directed by chosen delegates, and watched 
over by all its members, would not run the risk of 
BufFering from such errors or defects. 

Under the preaent system, labour is too often directed 
to the production of superfluities rather than necessaries, 
and owing to a capricious and unjust inequality of pay, 
workmen in one branch of activity abound, while they 
are wanting in another branch. The workman, limited 
to a determinate recompense, has no motive to spend all 
the zeal and energy of which he is capable upon hia 
work, in order to multiply and improve its produce. 

Evidently Association would offer a remedy to thia 
and many other causes both of interruption and inferi- 
ority of production. 

Liberty of withdrawal for individual members, without 
inj\iTy to the Ansociation — equahty of all the members 
in the choice of an elective administration, with powers 
either renewable at a given period, or, better, subject to 
revocation — freedom of admission posterior to the found- 
ation of the Association, without the obligation of intro- 
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ducing new capital, but with permission to supply its 
place by an annual contribution to the treasury of the 
Association, to be deducted from the profits of the first 
years of union — indiviBibility and perpetuity of the 
collective capital — such an amount of retribution as 
secures the necessities of life equally to all — free distri- 
bution of the tools or instruments of labour to allj'i 
according to the quantity and quality of the work done; | 
— such are the general basea upon which you must 
found your associations, if you are willing to achieve a 
work of present self-sacrifice for the benefit of the class 
to which you belong. 

Each of these bases, and above all that concerning 
the perpetuity of the Collective capital, which is the 
pledge of your own emancipation and your link with 
future generations, would require a chapter to itself. 
But a special study of the question of working-men'a 
associations does not enter into the plan of my present 
work. Perhaps, should God graut me some few more 
years of life, I may make of this study a separate labour 
of love for you. In the meantime, rest assured that the 
rules I have just sketched for you are the result of deep 
reflection and earnest study, and deserve your attentive 
consideration. 

Bat the Capital ! The capital by which iissociation 
is to be initiated in the first instance ; whence to obtain 
this? 

It is a grave question, and I cannot treat it at such 
length as I should wish. But I may briefly point 
out your own duty and that of others. 

The first source of that capital is in yourselves, in your 
own economy, your own spirit of self-sacrifice. I know 
the position of too many of you, but there are some of you 
who — either owing to a continuance of work or its better 
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retribution — are in a position to economise for this 
aim. Some eighteen or twenty of these might thua 
collect the trifling sum necessaiy to enable you to com- 
mence work on your own account. And the consciousness 
of fulfilling a solemn duty, and thus deserving your 
emancipation, ought to give you strength to do this. 

I might quote for you mauy Industrial Associations, 
now well estahlished and flourishing, which were begun 
by a few workmen with their savings of a penny a day. 
I might relate to you many stories of sacrifices heroically 
endured in France,* and elsewhere, by the first few 

" In 1848 the delegatea of some hundreds of workmen who had 
united together with tlie idea of eatablialilnga pianoforte nianufactjDry 
upon the ABSOciative principle, finding that a large capital was 
necessary for their undertaking, applied to the Government for a 
loan of 300,000 francs. The application was refused. The associa- 
tion was dissolved, but 14 workmen determined to overcome every 
obstacle, and reconstitute it out of their own resources. They had 
neither money nor credit : they bad faitli. 

They initiated their Society with a capital consisting of tools and 
instrumenta of laboar of the value of about 20U0 francs. But a 
floating capital was indispensable. 

Each of these workmen contrived, not without great difGctdtj, to 
contribute 30 franca, and other workmen, not belonging to their 
society, added some little offerings to swell their capital. On the 10th 
March 1649, having collected the sum of 229 francs 50 cents, the 
Association was declared to he founded. 

But their httle social fund was insufficient for the cost of starting, 
and the small duly incidental expenses of their establishment. 
Nothing remained for wages, and two months passed without the 
members of the Association receiving a single cent in reuiuueration 
for iheir labour. How did they subsist during this time of crisis ? 
forking-men do subsist in periods when Uiey are without work, 
I through help given by their comrades, and by selling or pawning 
their goods. 

Some orders, however, had been executed, and these were paid 
[of on the 4th May 1849. Tbat day was to the Association what 
I the first victory is in war, and they determined to celebrate it. Hav- 
r ing paid all urgent debts, each associate received a sum of 6 francs 
I 61 c<^nt«. Il was agreed that each should keep 5 francs, and that 
I the remainder should be spent in a fraternal banquet. The 14 mem- 
I bars, most of whom had not tasted wine for more than a year, sat 
L down to a common dinner with their families. The cost was 32 sous 
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u l>read. The offer 
480 franca. This ws 
which was thus secur 
the bread was not 
1 received the 



workmen who commenced such enterpiiaes, and are m 
in the posBession of considerable capital. There is i 
deed scarcely any difficulty which may not be overcoii 
by strong will, when sustained by the consciousness 
doing good. Almost all of you may contribute son 
trifling aid to the primary little fund, either in mono 
raw material, or implement of labour. 

By a consistent course of conduct and habits of li 

a-family. For another month their wages only reached 5 francs 
week. In June, however, a baker, either a lover of nmaic ol 
Epeculator, proposed to buy a pianoforte from them, and pay for 
■" as accepted, and the price agreed upon w 
a piece of good fortuae for the Aasociatia 
of the first necessary of life. The price 
' ' ed in the wages of the members. £a 
necessary for his own consumptiou, a 
the married men enough for their families. 

By degrees, the Association, the membeia of which were t( 
clever workmen, surmounted the obstacles and privations of I 
first period of its existence. Their books gave excellent teatimoi 
to their progress. In the month of August the weekly eaminga 
each niember rose from 10 to 15 and 20 franca; nor did tl 
represent the whole of their profits, for each member paid ii 
common fund a weekly contribution larger than the sum he wit 
drew as wages for hia own use. 

On the 30th December 1850, the books of the Aaaociatioii reveal 
the following encouraging facts: — 

The members, at that date, amouuted to ^2. 

The establishment was paying 2000 francs per annum for 
and their premises were already too small for their businesa. 

The value of the tools, &c., belonging to the Society 
5922 fnmcs 66 cenia. 

The value of their goods and raw material amounted to 22,9 
francs 26 cents. 

The cash-box of the Society contained billa for 3540 francs. Op 
credits, almost all good, amounted to 5861 fraucs 99 centd. 

Their stock, therefore, amounted to 89,317 francs 8S cents. 

The Society only owed 4737 franca 80 centa of ordinary bi 
neas debts, and 1650 francs to 80 well-wishers to the Associati 
among workiug-men in the same trade, for small loans advan< 
to the Association at its commencement. 

The nett balance in favour of the Society was therefore 32,930 
francs. 

Since then the Association has never ceased to flourish. 
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calculated to win the esteem of your companions or 
relations, you may induce them to advance small loans, 
in consideration of which they might become share- 
holders, and receive the interest of their money from the 
profits of the enterprise. 

In many branches of industry in which the price of 
tools or of raw material is trifling, the capital required 
for commencing work on your own account ia Bmall, and 
you may collect or save it among yourselves if you reso- 
lutely determine to do so. And it will be in every 
respect better for you that the capital he all your own, 
acquired with the sweat of your own brows, and of the 
credit you have gained by conscientious work. 

Even as those Nations who have achieved their 
liberty by shedding their own blood, are those who best 
know bow to preserve it, so your associations will derive 
a better and more durable profit from the capital ac- 
quired through your own labour, watchfulness, and 
economy, than from that obtained from any other 
source. This is the nature of things. Tlie Working- 
men's Associations which were founded with govern- 
mental aid in Paris in 1848, prospered far less than 
those whose first capital was the fruit of the men's own 
sacrifices. 

But although I— loving you too earnestly for servile 
adulation — thus admonish you of the points of weak- 
ness whicli either exist or may arise among you, and 
exhort you to self-sacrifice, this iu no way diminishes 
the duties of others towards you. 

Those to whom circumstances have granted wealth 
ouglit to understand this. They ought to understand 
that the emancipation of your class is a part of the Pro- 
vidential design, and that it will be accomplished 
whether with them or against them. Many of them do 
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iinderstand it, and amongst tbcse, if joii give thi 
proofs of an earnest and determined will, and of 
honest intelligence, jou will find help in your undi 
takings. They can — and if they are once convinc 
that your endeavour after Association is not the desi 
of a day, but the fiiAth of a majority among you — thi 
will smooth your path towards obtaining credit eith 
by advances of money, by establishing hanks givii 
credit to collective bodies of workmen for work to 
done, or possibly by admitting you to a share in. ti 
profits of their establishments, as an intermediate sb 
between the past and future, which might probah 
enable you to put together the small amount of capi 
necessary for the formation of an independent Associatio 

In Belgium, banks, called Bwnks of Anticipation, 
Banks of the People, already exist, offering au 
faeilitiea as I have described. In Scotland also, 
beheve, there are many banks willing to give cred 
to any man of known probity, ready to pledge 
own honour and able to offer the security of one otb 
individual of equally good character. And the plan 
admitting the workmen to a participation in the profi 
of the business has already been adopted by seve] 
employers with remarkable 



CHAPTER XII. 

• CONCLUSION. 

But the State, the Government — an institution 01 
legitimate when based upon a mission of Education a 
* In Paris, for inflance. lite hoiige-paiiitiiig estahlUhtnent 0/ 
Lfclaire ia founded upon this principle, aod ia well-known for 
prosperous condition. 
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not yet understood — the State has a solemn 
duty towards you, a duty which will be easy of fulfilment 
when we have a really National Government, the 
Government of a free and united people. 

A vast series of means of help might be bestowed by 
the Government upon the people, by which the social 
problem might be solved without spoliation, violent 
measures, or interference with the wealth previously 
acquired by any of its citizens, and without exciting 
that immoral and unjust antagonism between class and 
class, fatal to the national welfare, which visibly retards 
the progress of France at the present day. 

The following would be important and powerful 
modes of assistance : — 

;"[) The exercise of a moral influence in favour of 
Working-men's Associations by the publTcTy^anSested 
approval of "tlre~GoveiTiment agenS;~by-ar'Sequent dis- 
cussion of theil' "fundamentary principles in the House of 
Representatives, and by legalizing all the voluntary 
associations constituted on the basis indicated above. 

f^' Improved meth ods of c onununication, and abolition 
of Ihe otita<;les now impeding the free conveyance of 
produce. 
fV) The estahlislfinent of public magazines and dep6ta in- 
which the apprbxiihaTe" valiie'oTTEe^ooJs or merchan- 
dise consignedhayin tf be en ascertained, the Associations 
should'^rec^ive a document or receipt negotiable in the 
manner of a'' bank-bill, by which means the Associations 
would be enabled to carry on their affairs without the 
ruinous necessity of an immediate sale without regard 
to prices. 

Th_e_jaaiceaaiQn_of_the_exeoution^ necessary public 
works to Working-men's Associations upon equal terms 
{o"thoae granted to individual speculation. 
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5 Simplification of judi cial form s, justice being at 
present ruinously costly, and too often inaccessible to 
the poor. 
eg"- Legal facilities given to the sale and transfer of 
landed property. 

(^i A radical transformation of the system 'of taxation, 
by the substitution of one sole tax upon income, to the 
present complex and expensive system of direct and 
indirect taxation. This would give public and practical 
sanction to the principle of the ettcrednesfi of human 
life, for as neither labour, progress, nor the fulfilment of 
duty are possihle without life, a given amount of money, 
the amount judged necessary to the maintenance of life, 
should be exempt from all taxation. 
But there are further means : — 

[^ The_ secularisat i.on_ or appropriation of ecclesiastical 
property by the State — a thing not at present to be 
tholigbt~xif," yet "nevertheless inevitable in the future, 
when the State shall assume its true educational mission Nj 
— will place a vast sum of wealth in the hands of the 
nation. To this may be added the value of hitherto 
unreclaimed laud, and the profits of railways and other 
public enterprises, the administration of which should 
be in the hands of the State; the value of the landed 
property belonging to the communes,* the value of 
property now descending by collateral succession beyond 
the fourth degree, and which should revert to the State, 
and many other sources of wealth which it is unnecessary 
here to enumerate. 

• Tliie property belongs legallij to the communes, mnrailj/ to the 
poor of the comtDunes. 1 do not mtKO that such propcrtj shoi^ be 
titken from the communes, but tliat it should be oousecrated to thn 
poor of each commune, nnd thus coostitul^d, under the BUpervinD# 
of elective communal oouucJls, the icialienable Capital ol Agria •- - -■ 
Asiodatiom. 
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Suppose all this mass of wealth and resources accumu- 
lated in the formation of a National Fund, to be 
consecrated to the intellectual and economic progress of 
the whole country. Why should not a considerable 
portion of such a fund be employed (proper proviaioo 
being made to guard against its wasteful use or dissipa- 
tion) as a Fund of Credit, bearing interest at one and 
a. half or two per cent., to be distributed to the 
Voluntary Working-class Associations, constituted ac- 
cording to the bases indicated above, and giving 
evidence of 'morality and capaeUy. This sum of 
capital to be held sacred, not merely to the promotion 
of labour in the present generation, but in futurity ; its 
operations being upon so vast a scale as to ensure 
compensation for the occasional, inevitable losses it 
would have to sustain. 

The distribution of the Fund of Credit ought not to 
be in the hands either of the Government or of a National 
Central Bank, Hit "f Innnl PankTi administered by ele&- J 
tive Municipal Councils, under the supervision of the ■ 
Central Government. i 

Without subtracting anything from the actual wealth 
of any existing class, and without enriching any single 
class through the medium of that taxation, which, being 
contributed by all citizens, should be employed for the 
advantage and benefit of all ; such a series of measures 
as are here suggested, by difiiising credit, increasing and 
improving production, compelling a diminution of the 
rate of interest, and intrusting the progress and coi»- 
tinuity of labour to the zeal and interest of the producers, 
would replace the limited and ill-directed sum of wealth 
at present concentrated in a few hands, by a wealthy 
nation, directress of its own production and consumption. 

Such, Italian Workmen, is your future. You may 1 
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hasten this future. Conquer for yourselves your country 
and a truly popular Government, the representative ( 
our collective life and mission. Organize yourselves % 
a vast league of the people, so that your voice be t^ 
voice of the million, not merely of a few individual 
Truth and justice will be on your side, and the natic 
■will listen to you. 

But, he warned ! and believe the words of a man wli 
has been earnestly studying the course of events i 
Europe during the last thirty years, and who has see 
the holiest enterprises fail in the hour of promised sw 
cess, through the errors or immorality of their supporter 
You will never succeed unless through y<MV own vrt 
jyroveTaent. You can only obtain the exercise of yoi 
rights by deserving them, through your own activit; 
and your own spirit of love and sacrifice. If you see 
your rights in the name of duties fulfilled or to fiilfi 
you will obtain them. If you seek them in the nam 
of egotism, or any theory of happiness and well-bein 
propounded by the teachers of materialism, you vri 
never achieve other than a momentaiy triumph, to I 
foCowed by utter delusion. 

They who appeal to you in the name of well-bein 
and happiness, will deceive and betray you. They see 
also their own well-being and happiness, and raerel 
desire to unite with you as an element of strengtj 
wherewith to overcome the obstacles in their own pati 
When once they have obtained their own rights throug 
your help, they will abandon the effort to obtain youi 
in order to enjoy their own. 

Such is the history of the last half-century, and th 
name of this last half-century is. Materialism. 

Sad story of blood and sorrow ! I have seen them t 
my own land — these men who denied God, religioi 
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virtue, duty, and sacrifice, and spoke only in the name 
of the right to happiness and enjoyTnejit—I have seen 
them advance boldly to the struggle with the words 
people and libeHy on their lips, and unite with U3 men 
of a better faith, who imprudently admitted them in 
our ranks, As soon as a first victory, or the opportunity 
of some cowardly compromise, opened the path of enjoy- 
ment to them, they forsook the cause of the people, and 
became our bitterest enemies the day after. A few 
years of danger and persecution were sufficient to weary 
and discourage them. 

And wherefore should they, men without any con- 
scientious belief in a Law of Duty, without faith in a 
mission imposed upon man by a Supreme Power, have 
persisted in sacrifice even to the last years of life ? 

And I have seen, with deep sadness, the sons of the 
people, educated in materialism by those men, turn false 
to their mission and their future, false to their country 
and themselves, betrayed by some foolish, immoral hope 
of obtaining material happiness, through furthering the 
caprice or interest of a despotism. 

I have seen the working-men of France stand 
by, inditferent spectators of the coup d'eidt of the 
2d December, because all the great social questions had 
dwindled in their minds into a question of material 
prosperity ; and they foolishly believed that the pro- 
mises, artfully made to them by him who had destroyed 
the liberty of their country, would be kept. 

Now they mourn over their lost liberty, without 
having acqtiired even the promised material well-being. 

No : without God, without the sense of a moral law, 
without morality, without a spirit of sacrifice, and by 
merely following after men who have neither faith, nor 
reverence for truth, nor holiness of life, nor aught to- 



guide them but the vanity of their own systems- 
repeat it, with deep conviction — you will never succet 
You may achieve ^meutea, but you will never realize ti 
true Great Revolution you and I alike desire — a revol 
tion, not the offspring and illusion of irritated egotist 
but of religious conviction. 

Your own improvement and that of others; this must) 
the supreme hope and aim of every social transformatio 

You cannot change the fate of man by mere 
embelliahing his material dwelling. You will nev 
induce the society to which you belong to substitute 
system of Association for a system of salary and wags 
unless you conviuce them that your association wi 
result in improved production and collective prosperilj 
And you can only prove this by showing yourselw 
capable of founding and maintaining association throua 
your own honesty, mutual good-will, love of labour, an 
capacity of self-sacrifice. 

In order to progress, you must show youreelvi 
capable of progress. 

Tradition, Progress, Association. These three tbiii| 
are sacred. Twenty years ago I wrote : — 

" I believe in the grand voice of God which tl 
Ages transmit to us throughout the universal traditio 
of Humanity, and it teaches me that the Family, tl 
Nation, and Humanity, are the three spheres in whic 
the human individual is destined to labour for tl 
common good, towards the moral perfection of himae 
and others, or rather of himself through others, 

" It teaches me that property is destined to be th 
manifestation of the material activity of the individua 
of his share in the transformation of the physical world 
as the franchise is the manifestation of his share in tl] 
administration of the political world. 
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" It teaches me that the merit or demerit of the 
individual, before God and man, depends upon his uae 
of these rights ; and it teaches me that all these things, 
being elements of human nature, are perennially 
modified and transformed as they gradually approach 
more closely to that ideal of which our souls have pre- 
vision — but that they can never be cancelled nor 
destroyed. 

" It teaches me that the dreama of Communism, of 
the annihilation or absorption of the individual in the 
social whole, have never been other than fleeting 
incidents in the life of the human race, reappearing 
momentarily in every great intellectual and moral 
crisis, but incapable of realization except upon a trifling 
scale, as in the Christian Monasteries and Convents. 

" I believe in the eternal progi-essive life of God's 
creature ; in the progress of Thought and Action, not 
only in the man of the past, but in the man of the 
future, I believe that it is of little comparative import 
to determine the form and method of the future 
progress, but that it is of great import to open up all 
the paths to progress, by bestowing upon mankind a 
truly religious education which will enable them to 
complete it. 

" I believe that we can never make man worthier, 
more loving, nobler, or more divine — which is in &ct 
our end and aim on earth — by merely heaping upon 
him the means of enjoyment, and setting before him 
as the aim of life, that irony which is named kappi/ness. 

" I believe in Association as the sole means we 
possess of realising progress, not merely because it 
multiplies the action of the productive forces, but 
because it tends to unite all the various manifestatia 
of the human mind, and to bring the life of the 
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ivdividval into communion with the collective life of 
the whole, and I know that association will never be 
fruitful of good except among free men and free peoples, 
conscious and capable of their mission. 

" I believe that man should be able to eat and live 
without having every hour of his existence absorbed by 
material labour, so that he may be able to cultivate the 
superior faculties of his nature ; — but I listen with 
dread to those who tell you that enjoyment ia your 
right, amd 'material wellbeing your ai/m, because I 
know that such teachings can only produce egotists, and 
that these doctrines have been in France, and threaten 
to be in Italy, the destruction of every noble idea, of 
every sacrifice, and of every pledge of future greatness. 

" The life-destroying ill of Humanity at the present 
day is the want of a common faith, a common thought, 
accepted and admitted hy all men, and which shall 
relink earth to Heaven, the universe with God. 
Deprived of this common faith, man has bowed dovm 
■ j before the lifeless Matter, and become a worshipper of 
l^the idol Sdf-Interest. And the first priests of that 
I fatal worship were Kings, Princes, and evil Govern- 
ments. They invented the horrible formula, of each for 
himself, for they knew that it would increase egotism, 
and that there is but one step between the egotist and 
the slave." 

Italian Workmen, brothers ! avoid that step! Your 
future depends upon this. 

Yours is the solemn mission to prove that we are all 
the sons of God, and brethren in Him. You can only 
prove this by improving yotmfelvea, and fulfilling your 
duty. 

I have pointed out to you, to the best of my power, 
what your duties are, the most important being those 
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owed to your country. The amelioration of your present 
twnditioQ can only result from your participation in the 
political life of the nation. Until you obtain the fran- 
chise, your wants and aspirations will never be truly 
represented. 

On the day in which you should follow the example 
of too many French Socialists, and separate the sodaZ 
from the 'political question, saying : We wUl work aiU 
our own ema/ncipation, whatever he the form of Insti- 
tution by which our country is governed — that day you 
would have yourselves decreed the perpetuity of your 
own social servitude. 

And in bidding you farewell, I will remind you of 
another duty not less solemn than that which binds you 
to achieve and preserve the freedom and unity of your 
Country. 

Your complete emancipation can only be founded and 1 
secured upon the triumph of a Principle — the piinciple I 
of the Unity of the Human Family. I 

At the present day one-half of the Human Family— | 
that half from which we seek both inspiration and con- 
solation, that half to which the first education of child- 
hood is entrusted — is, by a singular contradiction, 
declared civilly, politically, and socially unequal, and 
excluded from the great Unity. 

To you who are seeking your own enfranchisement 
and emancipation in the name of a Religious Truth, to 
you it belongs to protest on every occasion and by every 
means against this negation of Unity. 

The Emancipation of Woman, then, must be re- 
garded by you as necessarily linked with the emancipa- 
tion of the Working-man. This will give to your 
endeavours the consecration of an Universal Truth, 
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Id the autobiograpliical notes to the Italian edition 
of his works, Mazzini, alluding to the "tempest of 
reproaches, accusations, and base calumnies," which burst 
over his head after the insurrectionary attempt at Milan, 
says : — 

" I will cite one example among hundreds : 
" Long before the recommencement of the revolutionary 
work in Milan, when Louis Kossuth was about to make 
a journey, of indefinite duration, through the United 
States of America, it waa agreed upon between us that 
be should sign and leave with me a proclamation to the 
Hungarian regiments serving in Italy, calling upon them 
to support any national movement that might take place 

1 there ; and that I should sign and give to him a pro- 
clamation to the Itahan regiments serving in Hungary, 
for the same purpose. 
"And we did this. 
"Some unforeseen but decisive event might have 
occurred while we were far apart, and each of us was, 
therefore, to have full authority to affix a date to the 
proclamation in his hands and to make use of it when 
he should think fit. 
" I availed myself of the authority thus given, and, at 
the commencement of the movement, I ordered that 
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> proclamation should be pasted up by the mde 

of one of my own. 

"The fivst newa of the insurrection that reached London 
brought no details, and Koasuth was so roused by the 
inteUigence that he applied to my friend Stansfeld for 
pecuniary aid in order to join me, which was given. 

" But when the newa of our defeat arrived, next day, 
Kossuth, more tender of his own credit than of our 
friendship, or of the truth, hastened to declare, through 
the English press, that the proclamation to the 
Hungarians was purely and simply an invention of my 
own. On being informed of this by my friends, I ■wrote 
a few words to the DaUy News, simply saying that the 
original proclamation was still in my hands and might be 
seen by any one desirous of doing so. This was sufficient 
for the EngUsh public, but the Italian governmental 
press continued for a long period to accuse me of forgery, 
and to use Kossuth's name in support of the charge. 

"When I returned to London, I did not seek Kossuth; 
but he came to me, embraced me with the air of one 
deeply moved, and uttered not a syllable with regard to 
the proclamation. The alliance between us — unstable 
as it was — might yet prove useful to our cause ; I 
shrugged my shoulders, and held my peace." 

{TVamlated from the Scritti edili e mediti di 6ui»: Massani^ 
Vol 8, page 229.) 

EoBECcni, MiLAK, 1871. 



[Although the pathetic beauty of expressioti " 

necessarily lost in translation, the English reader may 
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5eani somewhat of the religious reverence, the sorrow and 
the love with which Mazzini's heart yearned towards 
Eome, from the following extracts from his " "Word^ 
addreaeed to the Youth of Italy," written in exile shortly 
After the disgraceful conclusion of the Franco-Italian war 
in 1859.] 

"Come with me : follow me where begins the vast 
<jampagna which, thirteen centuries ago, was the meeting- 
place of the races of humanity, that I may recall to you 
where beats the heart of Italy. 

" Thither did Goth, Ostrogoth, Eruhan, Lombard, and 
an infinite number of other barbarians and semi- 
barbarians descend, thereon unconsciously to receive 
the consecration of Italian civihzation, before going forth 
again upon the various lands of Europe ; and the dust 
which the traveller casts from his shoe, is the dust of 



" Silent is the vast campagna : over the wide solitude 
hovers a silence that oppresses the soul with a sadness 
like unto that felt by one who wanders through a place 
of burial. But he who, nurtured in high thought, and 
strengthened and purified by misfortune, pauses in that 
solitude at eventide, when the sun has shed his last ray 
■over the long undulating hne of the horizon, will hear 
.an indistinct murmur, as of life fermenting beneath ; as 
if it were tlie quickening stir of generations awaiting 
the fiat of a potent word to call them into being, to 
repeople a site that appears created for a Council of 
the Peoples. 

" I did hear that thrill, and I prostrated myself before 
that prophetic sound. 

"There, upon the roadway that recalls the name of 
■one of the strong slayers of Ctesar, extending between 
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Tatican, and dominatmg both — the long dissonance 
between heaven and earth, soul and body, matter and 
spirit, reason and faith, will cease into harmony of life. 

" And all these things will be when you shall have 
learned that the life of a people is religion — ^when, 
-flaking counael only of conscience, and of the tradition, 
not of the sophists, but of your own nation and the other 
nations of humanity, — you shall constitute yourselves 
prieste, not of rights, but of Duty, and, rejecting all 
cowardly compromise, give battle not merely to the civil 
power of the Lie, but to the Lie itself that now usurps 
the name of authority in Rome. These things shall be 
when you remember the prophetic cry which re-awakened 
Rome sent forth to Italy ten years since, and inscribe 
upon your barmer and upon your hearts : — 

We ffiOTi hvi, one Master in fieaven — God ; and but 
CTie vnierpreter of His law on earth, — the People." 



" The sky was starless, leaden-hued and dark. 
Descending night had spread over the deep azure a 
dense, unbroken veil, like a shroud slowly sinking over 
a corpse. From time to time an icy breeze swept 
■noiselessly over the vast campagna : the long thick 
grasses bent as noiselessly beneath its breath. I gazed 
around, and the pure bright visions of the virgin soul 
rose up before me ; the sweet hopes of my young years, 
&llen, one by one, beneath the icy breath of delusion and 
discouragement. 

" There was sadness in the hour ; sadness over earth 
and heaven, and over the wide silence, a sadness pro- 
found, inconsolable, mute, Life seemed suspended 
without power of revival. 

" Slowly enwrapping my whole being like a garment 
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that takes the impress of the form it covers, there cume 
over me a sense of supreme fatigue, a quiet, passive, 
weariness of life, aud of every earthly thing ; a nameless 
langour, without grief, but worse than every grief, — as 
it were the death of my soul. And I thought of the 
long years I had lived through, joyless and un-caressed, 
in the solitude of an idea ; of the friends, dead to earth, 
or dead to me ; of illusions vanished for ever ; of men's 
ingratitude, and of my mother's grave, which I had been 
unable to approach save in secret and by night, like one 
bent on a crime— till I felt the need of weeping, 
weeping, weeping ; — -but I could not weep. 

" And I sat down, broken-spirited, on a stone by the 
■way, and buried my face in my hands, as one who strives 
to hide from himself the path he has trodden and the 
path he has yet to tread. 

And while I was sitting thus, I seemed to feel, at 
intervals, a breath upon my forehead, and a foint 
raiunnur reached my ear as of voices afar off, or rising 
through the ground, and I seemed to know those voices. 

"And as I rose up and looked anxiously around, it 
seemed to me that the whole campagna was as if sown 
with Uttle crosses.* and by the aide of every cross there 
rose a palUd form, now of man, and now of woman. 
And the faces of some of these were known to me, others 
not ; but all of them seemed to me brothers and sisters 
of my soul. 

"And some of these forms bore upon the breast or 
forehead a round bloody sign, as of a wound ; some of a 
bloody ribband round the neck ; or other mark of sudden 
and violent death ; while others wore no sign save the 
impress of a long and grievous anguish stamped upon 

* Tbe graves of the people in Italy are marked by no headstone^ 
but by little crceaea. 
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every feature — and these were the saddest of all to see. 
And they gazed mournfully, and as if questioniagly upon 
one another. 

" At length, from one of these forms came a sound of 
voice saying ; — 

" ' jSf-iii forgetful ? ' 

" And other voices, in accents of deep anguish, 
answered : — 

" ' StUl ! ' 

"And a long wailing gi'Oan sounded over the vast 
campagna. Those spirits, who had smiled in torture and 
on the scaffold, groaned aloud over the forgetfulness of 
their living brothers. 

" Then a voice rose, sayii^ : ' Did we die for the 
truth or for falsehood ? The will of our Father in heaven 
gathered us here together, that we might give the signal 
of the third life of our nation, which shall be when 
our brethren take heed of the lessons written for them 
in our blood. And the months pass by, and the years 
pass by, and the spirits of new martyrs are daily added 
to our number, but the hour of emancipation sounds not 
for us,' 

" And another voice rose, while the spirit gazed upon 
the many forms around — ' what need they more ? 
Voluntary victims of the foreign foe we fell, to teach them 
that he who would redeem himself must seek salvation 
in his own arm and his own weapon only. Wherefore do 
tbey still entrust their destiny to the councils and decision 
of strangers 1 ' 

" And a thu-d voice rose : — ' Forsaking the sweet 
shores of the Adriatic, we departed, inspired by the 
Father, to die in the far Calabrian land, to teach them 
that each Italian is responsible for all Italians ; that each 
zone of Italian territory is a zone of the common countiy. 
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'And a shiver ran through those shadowy fonns, and 
I covered my head in grief and shame. 

"And when I looked again, I saw nought but the 
starless heaven, the vast, desolate campagna, and the long 
thick grasses bending beneath the icy breeze. 

" But often in my dreams does the dolorous vision rise 



[To Mazzini, who beheved that " the world is governed 
by rehgions " it appeared especially important to eman- 
cipate Women frora tbefcnishing influence of the religious 
dogma sanctioned by the Mosaic account of the creation. 
In answer to an address sent to him while in exile by 
an Association of Working Women at Genoa, requesting 
bim to accept the title of Honorary Associate, he alludes 
, to the necessity of their freeing themselves from the 
incubus of this belief. He says : — ^] 

" I accept with gratitude the honour you offer me, 
■ As women, as workers, and as daughters of the province 
where I was born and where my mother lies buried, you 
have a tripla right to my fraternal affection and your 
expressions of affection are peculiarly sweet to me," 

After assuring them that their efforts at self-emancipation 
■will be aided by all men who sincerely hold the republican 
faith, he adds : — 

" But bear in mind that the inequality which you 
deplore, dates its origin from a dogma which commenced 
its course of development by declaring woman created after 
man and /rom man; and concluded that development 
by declaring the degradation of the earth. Emancipate 
yourselves from that dogma and from its representatives ; 
2 
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